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PREFACE. 


THE  favourable  reception  given  to  Dr.  Chapman's  publica- 
tion of  the  Select  Speeches,  forensic  and  parliamentary,  of 
British  orators,  induced  several  persons,  anxious  for  the  lite- 
rary and  political  reputation  of  these  states,  to  desire  that  a 
similar  compilation  might  be  made  of  the  best  specimens  of 
American  eloquence.  Such  a  compilation  formed  indeed  a  part 
of  Dr.  Chapman's  original  plan,  in  order,  as  he  states  in  his 
preface,  'to  vindicate  the  insulted  genius  of  his  native  land.' 
But  his  appointment  to  a  professor's  chair  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  his  increasing  avocations  as  a  practising 
physician,  did  not  permit  him  to  complete  his  design.  Unwil- 
ling, however,  that  it  should  be  wholly  relinquished,  he  im- 
parted the  details  of  his  plan,  with  the  materials  he  had 
collected  for  its  execution,  to  the  compiler  of  these  volumes. 

It  is  hardly  requisite  to  urge  the  utility  and  delightfulness 
which  such  a  work  is  capable  of  combining.  The  study  of  elo- 
quence possesses  in  a  very  high  degree  the  power  of  calling 
into  activity  all  the  energies  of  the  mind.  In  none  of  its  varied 
exertions,  does  the  human  intellect  appear  with  more  fascina- 
ting splendor,  than  when  an  accomplished  orator,  animated  by 
patriotism  and  the  love  of  virtuous  glory,  maintains  before  an 
enlightened  senate  his  country's  rights,  and  the  universal  cause 
of  justice  and  freedom.  The  sway  of  eloquence  over  the  ima- 
gination has  no  limits  but  those  which  nature  prescribes  to  the 
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imagination  itself;  while  its  control  over  the  passions  is  often 
irresistible.  In  those  free  states,  in  which  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  public  authority  is  vested  in  popular  assemblies, 
eloquence  is  the  potent  and  faithful  minister  to  ambition.  In 
republics,  therefore,  where  ambition  has  always  found  the 
widest  scope  for  its  daring  efforts,  oratory  has  attained  its 
highest  perfection;  insomuch  that  at  this  day,  the  best  criterion 
of  the  excellence  of  an  oration,  is  its  approximation  to  the  ad- 
mirable models  of  eloquence  transmitted  to  us  from  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome. 

It  would  be  degrading  to  the  present  compiler,  and  no  doubt, 
disgusting  to  his  readers,  were  he  to  claim  for  the  eloquence  of 
his  country,  the  highest  rank.  But  he  will  assert,  without  fear, 
that  the  talent  of  public  speaking  is  widely  extended  through- 
out the  United  States;  and  though  in  a  few  instances  inferior  in 
qualitv,  it  is  in  the  compound  ratio  of  quality  and  quantity,  far 
superior  even  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  We  may  look  in  vain, 
it  is  true,  among  the  discourses  of  our  best  orators,  for  the 
'  profound  philosophy,  the  splendid  imagery,  the  vast  reach 
4  and  comprehension  of  view,  the  unbounded  variety  of  allusion, 
4  illustration  and  ornament,  drawn  from  every  province  of  nature 
4  or  of  science, — for  the  unrivalled  mastery  over  language' — 
for  '  the  versatility  of  imagination  which  at  will  transforms  it- 
4  self  from  sublime  and  terrific  genius  into  gay  and  playful 
4 fancy' — for  'the  happy  power  of  relieving  the  harshness  of 
'political  dispute  by  beautiful  effusions  of  sentiment,  and  of 
4dignifving  composition  by  grave  and  lofty  maxims  of  moral 
*  and  civil  wisdom' — for  '  the  unlimited  sway  over  the  human 
4  passions  which  fills  the  auditor  at  pleasure  with  indignation, 
4  with  horror  or  with  pity,  and  equally  commands  his  laughter 
4  and  his  tears; — in  a  word,  for  wit,  humour,  pathos,  invention, 
4  force,  dignity,  copiousness  and  magnificence' — all  of  which 
the  most  luminous  and  learned  of  living  authors*  has  in  these 

•  Sir  James  Macintosh. 
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words  ascribed  to  Burke.  In  vain  too  may  we  look  for  the 
overwhelming  Demosthenian  torrent  of  Fox,  or  for  the  splen- 
did conflagration  of  Pitt.  But  in  that  style  of  oratory  which 
elucidates  truth  and  comes  home  with  force  to  the  understand- 
ing; which  'shines  without  dazzling,  and  charms  rather  than 
'  excites  astonishment  or  kindles  enthusiasm,'  our  public  speak- 
ers are  undoubtedly  eminent.  Though  none  of  them  may  be 
equal  to  the  most  distinguished  leaders  of  the  British  senate, 
a  much  greater  proportion  of  them  understand  and  can  explain 
their  subject  well.  We  have  not  a  Windham,  or  a  Sheridan, 
but  we  have,  in  our  house  of  representatives,  composed  of 
only  one  hundred  and  eighty  two  members,  more  orators  of  the 
class  of  Grey  and  Whitbread,  than  the  British  house  of  com- 
mons, though  almost  four  times  more  numerous,  can  boast. — 
To  adopt  the  elegant  illustration  of  this  point  by  the  editor  of 
the  work,  of  which  the  present  is  the  continuation,  '  there  have 
4  been  perhaps,  brighter  luminaries,  but  not  a  greater  constel- 
lation. Collectively,  we  are  entitled  to  boast  of  as  much  elo- 
*  quence  as  has  been  exhibited  in  any  age  or  country.' 

Without  following  strictly  the  chronological  order,  the  com- 
piler has  arranged  the  speeches  in  such  a  manner  as  to  assist 
those  who  study  the  history  of  the  United  States. — He  is  in- 
debted to  the  pen  of  Mr.  Workman,  for  the  observations  pre- 
fixed to  the  speech  of  Patrick  Henry. 


PATRICK  HENRY'S  SPEECH, 

IN  THE  VIRGINIA  CONVENTION,  ON  THE  FOURTH  OF  JUNE,  1788, 

ON  THE  EXPEDIENCY  OF  ADOPTING  THE  FEDERAL 

CONSTITUTION. 


PATRICK  HENRY,  of  Virginia,  stands  conspicuous 
among  the  illustrious  patriots  of  his  country,  and  may  be 
compared,  without  disparagement,  to  the  most  eminent 
orators  of  any  age  or  nation.  For  a  long  time  previous  to 
the  adoption  of  the  present  Federal  constitution,  on  the 
merits  of  which  Mr.  Henry's  most  eloquent  speeches 
were  delivered,  the  public  mind  was  alarmed  with  the 
terrors  of  anarchy,  faction  and  civil  war.  The  new  con- 
stitution was  eagerly  expected  as  the  preventive  or  the 
cure  of  every  political  evil.  At  that  period  no  quarrel 
between  government  and  liberty  existed  or  was  appre- 
hended. The  dread  of  licentiousness  and  turbulence,  ab- 
sorbed every  other  fear.  All  felt  the  evils  of  too  little 
government,  few  foresaw  the  dangers  of  too  much.  Mr. 
Henry,  however,  was  one  of  those  who,  impressed  with 
habitual  distrust  and  jealousy  of  great  power,  in  what- 
ever hands  it  might  be  placed,  examined  the  proposed 
establishment  in  the  spirit  of  a  cautious  and  enlightened 
statesman.  The  difficulties  of  the  moment  did  not  affright 
his  mind  '  from  its  propriety.'  He  took  a  wide,  compre- 
hensive, and  penetrating  view  of  this  new  and  untried 
political  system.  He  perused  its  principal  features  with 
intense  scrutiny.  He  subjected  its  component  parts  to 
the  severest  analysis.  His  fears  and  predictions  of  its 
injurious  tendency,  were  considered  visionary,  or  exag- 
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ge  rated  by  most  of  his  contemporaries;  but  we  hazard 
little  in  asserting,  that  in  his  speeches  on  this  grand  na- 
tional experiment,  there  will  be  found  a  rich  treasure  of 
political  knowledge,  and  excellent  models  of  argumenta- 
tive eloquence.  He  possessed  in  fact  all  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  genuine  orator.  Plain,  pe rspicuous,  convincing, 
persuasive,  he  reasons  with  commanding  force;  and  never 
reasons  unnecessarily.  In  his  harangues,  we  find  no 
truisms  elaborately  proven;  no  aristotelian  syllogisms  in 
which  the  conclusion  is  as  evident  as  the  premises;  none 
of  the  parade  or  pedantry  of  argumentation.  He  at  once 
takes  for  granted,  and  boldly  asserts  the  maxims  of  com- 
mon sense,  and  all  the  leading  principles  of  civil  and 
political  liberty.  Proceeding  from  these  unpolluted 
sources,  his  way  is  clear;  his  march  steady,  assured,  and 
unembarrassed.  Of  a  capacious  and  powerful  intellect, 
and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  subject,  his  views 
are  quick  and  piercing.  He  has  no  useless  common 
place.  He  distinguishes  the  proposed  institution  from 
every  other;  his  discriminations  are  intelligible  to  the 
meanest  capacity,  and  he  traces  things  to  their  remote 
consequences  with  admirable  perspicuity,  and  sometimes 
with  a  prophetic  spirit.  His  mind  possessed  astonishing 
fertility.  It  was  full  to  overflowing.  Nothing  from  which 
an  argument  could  be  drawn,  escapes  his  penetration;  and 
if  his  separate  reasonings  are  occasionally  feeble,  they  are 
so  well  embodied  and  marshalled,  that  their  united  force 
becomes  almost  irresistible.  In  him  there  is  no  trick, 
artiiice  or  affectation.  He  is  earnest  and  ardent  in  his 
cause,  and  his  language  bears  the  stamp  of  his  sincerity 
and  his  zeal.  No  playful  refinements  of  imagination,  no 
pompous  or  elaborate  expressions,  no  learned  allusions, 
no  far-fetched  illustrations,  no  brilliant  metaphors,  no 
magnificent  Ciceronian  periods  decorate  his  discourse. 
Intent  only  upon  instructing  and  persuading  his  hearers, 
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he  seems  to  forge.t  himself  and  to  be  indifferent  to  fame. 
Nekher  the  lust  of  power  nor  the  love  of  popularity  ap- 
pears to  influence  him.  He  whines  out  no  maukish  par- 
liamentary cant.  He  does  not  disgust  with  any  nauseous 
professions.  It  is  for  the  rights  of  the  people,  not  for  the 
opinions  of  the  people,  that  he  is  anxious.  He  displays 
at  once  the  simplicity  of  truth,  and  the  majestic  might  of 
conscious  virtue.  Were  we  to  compare  him  with  the 
public  speakers  of  other  times,  we  should  confidently 
pronounce  that  he  combines  many  of  the  excellencies  of 
the  Athenian  Demosthenes,  and  the  English  orator 
Charles  J.  Fox. 


The  treaty  of  1783,  which  so  gloriously  terminated 
the  disorders  and  troubles  of  the  revolutionary  war,  laid 
open  a  wide  field  of  cares  and  solicitudes  to  the  great 
personages  whose  valour,  constancy  and  wisdom,  had 
given  Independence  to  the  United  States.  The  conduct 
of  those  infant  republics  in  that  arduous  contest  had 
covered  them  with  glory,  and  conferred  upon  them  a 
grandeur  and  purity  of  character  which  nothing  but  a 
system  of  wise  and  dignified  conduct  on  their  part  could 
preserve.  It  was  soon  found  that  something  besides  the 
right  to  govern  themselves  was  necessary  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  that  proud  and  prosperous  station  to  which  they 
had  cut  their  way  with  the  sword,  and  that  the  existing 
system  of  government  was  little  calculated  to  effect  that 
salutary  but  difficult  purpose.  The  debts  of  the  Union 
amounted  to  more  than  forty  millions,  and  were  of  a  na- 
ture which  urged  the  payment  of  them  by  motives  still 
stronger  than  those  of  justice.  The  honour  as  well  as  the 
faith  of  the  states  was  pledged  for  their  liquidation,  and 
the  leading  men  of  the  country  perceived  that  to  save  the 
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Union  from  ignominy  and  contempt  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  form  a  government  armed  with  more  effi- 
cient powers  than  the  confederation  possessed.  To  the 
permanent  supply  of  means  for  the  two  great  purposes  of 
self  defence  and  retributive  justice  it  was  wholly  ina- 
dequate: Since  the  zeal  which  supplied  those  means 
during  the  revolutionary  war,  had  vanished  when  its  ob- 
ject was  accomplished,  and  nothing  remained  in  the  con- 
federation that  could  operate  as  a  substitute  for  it.  The 
congress  possessed  the  power  of  declaring  war;  but  the 
means  of  prosecuting  it  were  still  at  the  disposal  of  the 
several  states,  who  might  either  grant  or  withhold  them 
as  they  should  think  proper.  The  congress  held  the  pre- 
rogative of  contracting  debts,  and  of  pledging  the  faith  of 
the  public  for  their  payment,  but  whether  that  pledge 
should  ever  be  redeemed,  or  those  debts  be  paid,  rested 
on  the  precarious  will  of  thirteen  distinct  sovereignties. 

The  high-minded  and  liberal  men  who  then  swayed 
the  public  opinion  were  too  deeply  versed  in  the  science 
of  the  human  heart,  to  think  that  an  object  so  sacred  as 
the  character  of  the  country  ought  to  be  confided  to  the 
slender  securities  afforded  by  such  a  system,  or  its  safety 
to  be  intrusted  to  a  government  composed  of  so  many 
distinct  parts,  which  might  be  influenced  by  opposite 
interests,  without  any  common  material  to  cement  them, 
or  any  one  paramount  authority  to  control  their  capricious 
wills,  or  to  bind  them  in  one  solid  mass  of  operative 
union. 

With  a  view  to  save  the  country  from  the  evils  which 
they  prognosticated  from  this  state  of  things,  General 
Washington  and  several  other  characters  of  the  first  poli- 
tical abilities  and  integrity  combined  their  efforts  to  esta- 
blish principles  upon  which  the  honour  and  interest  of 
the  country  might  be  safely  intrusted,  and  with  great 
difficulty  they  digested  and  obtained  the  assent  of  the 
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congress  of  that  day  to  a  system  which,  though  felt  by 
them  to  be  unequal  to  what  was  essentially  requisite  to 
the  ultimate  exigencies  of  the  union,  was  the  best  they 
could  attain.  The  avowed  object  of  the  s  stem  was,  to 
restore  and  support  public  credit,  and,  for  that  purpose, 

"  To  OBTAIN  FROM  THE  STATES  SUBSTANTIAL 
FUNDS,     FOR     FUNDING     THE     WHOLE     DEBT    OF    THE 

United  States."  To  that  end  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, composed  of  persons  distinguished  ror  intelli- 
gence, patriotism,  and  zeal  for  the  public  faith,  in  con- 
formity to  whose  report,  it  was  recommended  to  the 
several  States  to  vest  in  congress  permanent  and  pro- 
ductive funds,  to  be  raised  partly  by  duties  on  imported 
articles,  and  partly  by  internal  taxes,  adequate  to  the 
immediate  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  national  debt, 
and  to  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  principal.  The  advice 
of  congress  however  was  not  attended  to,  and  the  illus- 
trious authors  of  this  glorious  attempt  to  save  the  country 
from  dishonour,  began  to  apprehend  that  the  imbecility 
of  the  government,  the  impotence  of  its  requisitions,  and 
the  inattention  of  some  of  the  states  to  its  recommenda- 
tions would  debase  the  American  character.  In  a  state  of 
not  very  slow  deterioration  things  proceeded  thus,  till  the 
year  1786,  when  the  condition  of  the  states  became  so 
alarming  that  they  were  threatened  with  the  degrading 
circumstance  of  a  total  incapacity  to  comply  with  their 
most  solemn  engagements,  without  even  a  prospect  upon 
which  they  could  offer  any  fair  assurance,  that  at  a  future 
time  their  situation  would  become  more  respectable. 
The  distress  consequent  to  this  state  of  affairs  was  ex- 
treme and  afflicting,  and  the  revenue  system  of  1783 
was  again  recommended,  as  the  only  measure  that  could 
preserve  the  public  faith,  and  avoid  the  evils  inseparable 
from  "  a  violation  of  those  principles  of  justice  which  are 
the  only  solid  basis  of  the  honour  and  properitv  of  na- 
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tions." — But  this  dignified  effort  also  failed,  and  the 
anxieties  of  the  honest  men  of  the  community  were 
raised  to  the  highest  pitch  of  agitation,  as  appears  from 
the  private  letters  of  that  period,  particularly  from  those 
of  Washington.  "  The  war  (says  he,  in  one  of  them) 
has  terminated  advantageously  for  America,  and  a  fair 
field  is  presented  to  our  view;  but  I  confess  to  you,  my 
dear  sir,  that  I  do  not  think  we  possess  wisdom  or  justice 
to  cultivate  it  properly.  Illiberally,  jealousy,  and  local 
policy  mix  too  much  in  all  our  public  councils  for  the 
good  government  of  the  union." 

It  would  be  departing  too  far  from  the  purpose  of  this 
explanatory  sketch,  to  particularize  the  various  efforts 
made  by  the  advocates  of  an  union  to  effectuate  that 
desirable  object.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  in  1786 
the  legislature  of  Virginia  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect 
that  commissioners  should  meet  such  others  as  might  be 
delegated  by  the  remaining  states  of  the  union,  in  order 
to  consider  of  a  uniform  system  of  government.  Anna- 
polis in  Maryland  was  the  place  appointed  for  holding 
their  conferences.  But,  of  the  thirteen  states,  only  five 
sent  commissioners;  so  that  the  convention  rose  without 
doing  any  thing  further  than  agreeing  to  a  report,  in 
which  they  represented  the  necessity  of  extending  the 
revision  of  the  federal  system  to  all  its  defects,  and  re- 
commended that  deputies  for  that  purpose  should  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  several  legislatures  to  meet  in  convention 
at  Philadelphia  on  the  second  day  of  the  ensuing  May. 

The  representatives  of  twelve  states  assembled  accor- 
dingly, Rhode  Island  alone  refusing  to  send  one.  Wash- 
ington was  chosen  their  president;  they  proceeded  with 
closed  doors  to  discuss  the  subject,  and  on  the  17th  of 
September  1787,  the  now  existing  Federal  constitution 
was  presented  to  the  world.  A  resolution  of  the  conven- 
tion directed  that  their  work  should  be  laid  before  the 
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United  States  in  Congress  assembled;  and  they  offered 
it  as  their  opinion,  that  the  proposed  instrument  should 
afterwards  be  submitted  to  a  convention  of  delegates 
chosen  in  each  state  by  the  people  thereof. 

In  the  state  of  Virginia,  a  convention  appointed  by  the 
Legislature  to  take  the  proposed  plan  into  consideration, 
met  for  the  first  time  on  the  2d  of  June,  1788.  On  the 
4th,  Mr.  Patrick  Henry  rose,  and  addressed  the  conven- 
tion in  the  following  speech. 

Mr.  Chairman, 

The  public  mind  has  been  greatly  alarmed,  and  my 
own  mind,  I  confess,  exceedingly  agitated  by  this  pro- 
position for  a  change  in  our  government.  Give  me  leave 
to  say,  sir,  that  I  am  one  of  those  who  desire  to  be  made- 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  causes  of  our  being  re- 
duced to  this  perilous  and  perplexing  situation,  and 
who  wish  to  know  why  we  are  brought  hither  to  decide 
on  this  momentous  and  extraordinary  national  question. 
The  servant  of  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth,  I  con- 
sider myself  as  a  centinel  over  their  rights,  liberty  and  hap- 
piness; and  I  faithfully  represent  their  feelings  when  I  tell 
this  convention,  that  they  are  extremely  disturbed  at  be- 
ing reduced  from  that  full  state  of  security  which  they 
lately  enjoyed,  to  the  present  uncertain  and  delusive  ap- 
pearance of  things.  But  a  year  ago,  the  minds  of  our 
citizens  were  at  perfect  repose.  Before  the  meeting  of 
the  late  Federal  convention  at  Philadelphia,  a  general  con- 
tentedness,  an  universal  tranquillity  prevailed  all  over  this 
country;  but  ever  since  that  period  they  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly uneasy  and  disquieted.  When  I  wished  for  an 
appointment  to  this  convention,  it  was  because  I  was 
struck  with  consternation  at  the  aspect  of  our  national 
affairs  and  conceived  the  republic  to  be  in  imminent  danger 
from  this  fatal  system,  this  proposal  to  change  our  go- 
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vernment. — And  for  what? — I  expected  to  have  heard 
some  substantial  grounds  laid  down,  to  be  furnished  with 
some  plausible  reasons  at  least,  for  an  innovation  so  im- 
portant, so  unexpected,  and  in  my  mind,  and  in  the  opi- 
nions of  many  other  persons,  so  very  extraordinary.  Is 
our  civil  polity  in  danger?  Has  public  justice  been  at- 
tempted to  be  sapped?  Has  the  existence  of  the  republic 
been  menaced,  or  has  this  measure  been  preceded  by  a 
mournful  train  of  calamitous  events?  Make  the  best  of 
this  new  government — prove  that  it  is  the  offspring  of  the 
greatest  human  wisdom,  the  work  of  any  thing  short  of 
inspiration,  still  I  say  you  ought  to  be  extremely  cautious, 
watchful,  jealous  of  your  Liberty,  since  instead  of  secur- 
ing your  rights,  it  is  more  than  probable  you  will  if  you 
adopt  it,  lose  them  for  ever — Make  but  a  wrong  step,  on 
this  occasion,  and  your  Republic  is  gone. 

Sir,  before  this  convention  ventures  to  assent  to,  or 
ratify  this  new  constitution,  it  ought  to  have  before  it 
an  historical  detail  of  the  facts  which  preceded  the  session 
of  the  federal  convention,  and  of  the  reasons  which  actu- 
ated its  members  in  proposing  such  an  entire  alteration  of 
our  government:  the  dangers  that  await  us  from  the  pre- 
sent confederation,  if  any  there  be,  ought  to  be  plainly 
and  unequivocally  demonstrated  to  us.  If  they  be  really 
of  such  awful  magnitude  as  to  warrant  a  proposal  so  ex- 
tremely perilous  as  this,  I  affirm  that  this  convention  has 
a  right  to  a  thorough  discovery  of  every  circumstance 
relative  to  that  important  concern. 

Sir,  I  am  firmly  convinced  in  my  mind,  that  those 
worthy  characters,  who  composed  a  part  of  the  late  fede- 
ral convention,  were  impressed  with  a  sincere  persuasion 
of  the  necessity  of  forming  a  great  consolidated 

GOVERNMENT,  INSTEAD   OF   A  CONFEDERATION.  That 

this  before  us  is  a  consolidated  government,  must  be 
clear  to  every  man  of  common  sense,  and  the  danger  «f 
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such  a  government  is,  to  my  mind,  very  striking.  I  have 
the  highest  veneration  possible  for  these  gentlemen,  but  I 
must  nevertheless  take  the  freedom  to  ask,  what  right  had 
they  to  say,  We  the  People?  My  political  curiosity, 
sir,  exclusive  of  my  anxious  solicitude  for  the  public 
welfare,  induces  me  to  put  the  question  with  more  than 
ordinary  earnestness,  who  authorized  them  to  speak  such 
language  as  "  We  the  People,"  instead  of"  We  the 
States?" — States  are  the  characteristics  and  the  soul  of 
a  confederation.  If  the  states  be  not  the  agents  of  this 
compact,  it  must  be  one  great  consolidated  national  go- 
vernment of  the  people  of  all  the  states. 

With  respect  to  the  gentlemen  who  formed  the  con- 
vention, I  must  repeat,  sir,  that  I  entertain  the  highest 
respect  for  them,  and  were  not  some  of  them  now  present, 
I  would  express  some  stronger  testimonial  of  my  esteem 
for  them.  America  on  a  former  occasion  placed  the  high- 
est confidence  in  them,  and  that  confidence  was  not  mis- 
placed. I  declare,  sir,  that,  for  my  own  part,  I  would 
give  up  any  thing  to  them;  I  would  confide  in  them  as 
my  representatives:  But,  sir,  on  this  occasion,  I  would 
demand  the  cause  of  their  conduct.  Even  from  that  il- 
lustrious man,  who  saved  us  by  his  valour,  I  would 
desire  a  reason  for  his  conduct.  That  very  liberty,  which 
he  has  given  us  by  his  valour,  tells  me  to  ask  that  reason; 
and  certain  I  am,  that  if  he  were  here,  he  would  give  it: 
but  there  are  other  gentlemen  here,  who  have  it  in  their 
power  to  give  us  this  information.  The  people  gave  them 
no  power  to  use  their  name.  In  making  use  of  it,  there- 
fore, and  in  saying  "  We  the  people,"  they  have  greatly 
exceeded  their  power.  I  am  not  actuated  by  mere  curio- 
sity, but  wish  to  hear  the  real,  actual  existing  danger, 
which  can  authorize  us  in  having  recourse  to  a  measure 
so  extremely  dangerous.  Here,  sir,  amongst  us  no  dan- 
ger, no  insurrection,  no  tumult  has   occurred.    Even,* 
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thing  has  been  calm  and  tranquil.  But  notwithstanding 
that,  we  are  pushing  forward,  and  wandering  on  the  great 
ocean  of  human  affairs.  I  see  no  landmark  to  guide  us. 
We  are  running  we  know  not  whither.  Difference  of 
opinion  has,  in  several  parts  of  the  country,  gone  to  a 
length  of  inflammatory  resentment  unprecedented  before, 
and  all  occasioned  by  this  perilous  innovation.  The  fede- 
ral convention  ought  to  have  amended  the  old  system: 
it  was  for  that  sole  purpose  they  were  delegated;  the  ob- 
ject of  their  mission  extended  to  no  other  consideration. 
You  must  therefore  forgive  the  solicitation  of  one  un- 
worthy member,  to  be  informed  what  danger  can  have 
arisen  under  the  present  confederation,  and  what  are  the 
causes  of  this  proposal  to  change  our  government? 

Some  of  the  principal  advocates  of  the  new  constitution 
having  given  the  explanation  desired,  Mr.  Henry,  on  the 
day  after  his  delivering  the  above,  rose,  and  continued  his 
arguments  against  the  measure  in  the  following  terms. 

Mr.  Chairman, 

I  am  much  obliged  to  the  very  worthy  gentleman  for 
his  encomium,*  and  wish  that  I  was  possessed  of  talents, 
or  indeed  of  any  thing  that  would  enable  me  to  elucidate 
this  great  subject.  I  must  confess,  sir,  that  I  am  not  free 
from  suspicions.  It  is  my  disposition  to  entertain  doubts 
on  those  subjects,  and  I  rose  yesterday  to  ask  a  question, 
which,  naturally  enough,  as  I  think,  suggested  itself  to 
my  mind  upon  the  occasion.  When  I  asked  that  ques- 
tion, it  appeared  to  me  that  the  tendency  of  it  was  suffi- 
ciently obvious.  The  fate  of  this  question  and  of  America 
may  depend  on  this;  Have  they  who  formed  this  new 
constitution  said,"  We  the  States?"  If  they  had  said 
so,  this  would  be  a  confederation;  but  as  they  have  not, 

*  Mr.  Lee,  of  Westmoreland. 
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it  is  clearly  a  consolidated  government.  The  question 
turns,  sir,  on  that  poor  little  thing,  the  expression  "  We 
the  People,"  instead  of  "  We  the  States"  of 
America. 

As  to  the  system  itself,  sir,  I  need  not  take  much 
pains  to  show  that  its  principles  are  extremely  pernicious, 
impolitic,  and  dangerous.  Is  it  a  monarchy,  like  the  go- 
vernment of  England,  a  compact  between  prince  and 
people,  with  checks  on  the  former  to  secure  the  liberty 
of  the  latter?  Is  it  a  confederacy  like  Holland,  an  associ- 
ation of  a  number  of  independent  states,  each  of  which 
retains  its  individual  sovereignty?  Assuredly  it  is  not  a 
democracy  wherein  the  people  retain  all  their  rights  se- 
curely. Had  these  principles  been  adhered  to,  we  should 
not  have  been  brought  to  this  alarming  transition  from  a 
confederacy  to  a  consolidated  government.  Here  is  an 
attempt  to  effect  a  revolution  as  radical  as  that  which  has 
separated  us  from  Great  Britain.  It  is  as  radical,  if,  in 
this  transition,  our  rights  and  privileges  are  endangered, 
and  the  rights  of  the  states  be  relinquished.  All  of  which 
it  is  plain  to  see,  is  in  reality  the  case.  The  rights  of  con- 
science, trial  by  jury,  liberty  of  the  press,  all  your  immu- 
nities and  franchises,  all  pretensions  to  human  rights  and 
human  privileges  are  rendered  insecure,  if  they  are  not 
entirely  lost,  by  this  innovation,  which  we  have  heard  so 
highly  extolled,  talked  of  so  loudly  by  some,  and  so  in- 
considerately boasted  of  by  others.  Is  this  tame  relin 
quishment  of  our  rights  worthy  of  freemen?  Is  it  worthy 
of  the  manly  fortitude  that  ought  to  characterize  republi- 
cans? It  is  said  that  eight  states  have  adopted  this  plan: 
I  declare  that  if  twelve  and  a  half  states  had  adopted  it, 
I  would,  with  manly  firmness,  and  in  spite  of  an  erring 
world,  reject  it.  Your  business  at  this  time  is  to  inquire, 
not  how  your  trade  may  be  increased,  not  how  you  are 
to  become  a  great  and  powerful  people,  but  how  your 
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liberties  are  to  be  secured;  for  liberty  ought  to  be  the 
direct,  the  primary  end  of  your  government.    Having 
premised  these  truths,  I  shall,  with  all  the  aid  that  I  can 
borrow  from  my  judgment  and  information,  neither  of 
which  I  own  are  very  extensive,  enter  into  a  discussion 
of  this  system  more  minutely.   Is  it  necessary  for  your 
liberty  that  you  should  abandon  those  great  rights  by  the 
adoption  of  this  new  and  untried  system?  Is  the  relin- 
quishment of  the  trial  by  jury  and  the  liberty  of  the  press 
necessary  to  your  independence?  Will  the  abandonment 
of  the  most  sacred  rights  tend  to  the  security  of  your 
liberty,  that  greatest  of  all  earthly  blessings?    But  I  am 
fearful  that  I  have  lived  to  become  a  very  old  fashioned 
fellow.    Perhaps   an  unconquerable  attachment  to  the 
dearest  rights  of  man  may,  in  these  refined  enlightened 
days,  be  deemed  old  fashioned.  If  so,  I  am  contented  to 
be  old  fashioned;  I  say,  the  time  has  been  when  every 
pulse  of  my  heart  beat  for  American  liberty,  and  when 
the  enthusiasm  I  felt  had  a  counterpart  in  the  bosom  of 
every  true  American.  But  suspicions  have  gone  abroad, 
suspicions  of  my  integrity.  It  has  been  publicly  reported 
that  my  professions  are  not  sincere.    Three  and  twenty 
years  ago,  was  I  supposed  to  be  a  traitor  to  my  country? 
Then,  I  was  said  to  be  a  brand  of  sedition,  because  I 
supported  the  rights  of  America.  I  shall  perhaps  be  im- 
peached of  unjust  suspicion  now,  when  I  say  that  I  con- 
sider our  rights    and  privileges    in  great  danger;  but, 
sir,  there  are  vast  numbers  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
who  are  weak  enough  to  think  that  these  things  are  too 
true.  It  gives  me  pleasure,  however,  to  be  told  by  the 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  that  these  suspicions  are 
groundless.    Let  me  tell  those  gentlemen,  nevertheless, 
that  suspicion  is  a  virtue  as  long  as  its  object  is  the  pre- 
servation of  the  public  good,  and  as  long  as  it  is  confined 
within  proper  bounds.  Let  your  suspicions,  sir,  look,  at- 
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tentively  to  both  sides!  It  is  not  impossible  that  there 
may  be,  on  the  other  side,  many  who  have  been  persuad- 
ed of  the  necessity  of  those  very  measures  which  I  am 
persuaded  are  mischievous,  and  fraught  with  the  greatest 
dangers  to  your  independence.  Guard  with  jealous  vigi- 
lance the  public  liberty!  suspect  every  one  who  ap- 
proaches that  jewel!  Nothing  can  preserve  it  but  down- 
right force:  whenever  you  give  up  that  force,  you  are 
inevitably  ruined.  I  am  answered  by  gentlemen  who  say 
that,  though  I  speak  in  terrors,  the  dangers  which  I  ap- 
prehend have  no  existence  in  reality.  But,  sir,  this  very 
government  that  is  now  offered  to  us,  I  consider  to  be 
one  of  those  dangers.  It  is  : .  that  has  produced  the  ap- 
prehensions which  now  vex  and  agitate  multitudes  of  our 
best  citizens. 

Sir,  to  preserve  the  poor  commonwealth  of  Virginia, 
if  its  preservation  be  yet  practicable,  we  are  now  assem- 
bled. The  present  confederation,  this  same  much  despis- 
ed government,  that  we  are  called  upon  to  abandon, 
merits,  in  my  opinion,  the  highest  encomium:  it  carried 
us  through  a  long,  a  bloody,  and  a  dangerous  war:  it 
rendered  us  victorious  in  a  sanguinary  conflict  with  one 
of  the  most  powerful  nations  that  ever  existed:  it  has 
secured  us  a  territory  greater  than  any  European  mo- 
narch possesses:  and  shall  a  government,  which  has  been 
thus  prosperous,  thus  vigorous,  and  thus  efficient,  to  all 
beneficial  purposes,  be  accused  of  imbecility,  and  aban- 
doned for  want  of  energy?  Think  well  upon  it!  Consider 
maturely  what  you  are  about  to  do,  before  you  resolve 
to  part  with  such  a  government!  Take  longer  time  in 
deliberating  upon  this  momentous  point!  Revolutions 
like  this  now  proposed  to  you,  have  occurred  in  almost 
every  country  in  Europe:  similar  examples  are  to  be 
found  in  ancient  Greece,  and  in  ancient  Rome,  but  in  all 
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of  them  the  people  lost  their  liberties  by  their  own  care- 
lessness and  by  the  ambition  of  a  few. 

We  are  cautioned,  by  the  honourable  gentleman  who 
presides  in  this  assembly,  against  faction  and  turbulence. 
I  acknowledge  that  licentiousness  is  dangerous,  and  that 
it  ought  to  be  provided  against.  I  am  not  reluctant  to 
confess  too,  that  the  proposed  new  form  of  government 
may  effectually  prevent  it:  But,  sir,  there  is  another  thing 
that  it  will  certainly  do  no  less  effectually;  it  will _orjprgs> 
and  rujnjjiejpeople.  Against  sedition  and  licentiousness 
sufficient  guards  are  placed;  for  when  power  is  given  to 
the  government  to  suppress  these,  or  for  any  other  pur- 
pose, the  language  it  assumes  is  clear,  express,  and  une- 
quivocal; but  when  this  constitution  speaks  of  privileges, 
there  is  an  ambiguity,  a  fatal  ambiguity,  sir;  an  ambigu- 
ity, which,  I  must  say,  is  alarming — astonishing.  In  the 
clause  under  consideration,  I  find  some  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary language  I  have  ever  met  with:  I  mean,  that 
which  says,  that  there  shall  not  be  more  representatives 
than  one  for  every  thirty  thousand  inhabitants.  Now,  sir, 
let  me  put  it  to  the  candour  and  common  sense  of  gen- 
tlemen, whether  there  can  be  the  least  difficulty  in  evad- 
ing this  privilege? — "  The  number  shall  not  exceed  one 
for  every  thirty  thousand"  This  may  be  satisfied  by  one 
representative  from  each  state. — Let  our  numbers  be  ever 
so  great,  this  immense  continent  may,  by  an  artful  con- 
struction of  this  extraordinary  provision,  be  reduced  to 
have  but  thirteen  representatives.  I  am  free  to  own,  that 
this  construction  is  rather  overstrained;  but  the  ambigu- 
ity of  the  expression  affords  just  presumption  for  suspect- 
ing and  quarrelling  with  it.  Why  was  k  not  clearly  and 
unequivocally  expressed,  that  the  nation  should  be  enti- 
tled to  have  one  representative  for  every  thirty  thousand 
people.  This  would  have  obviated  all  disputes,  and  was 
not  difficult  to  be  done.    Then,  what  is  the  inference? 
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Why  plainly  this,  that  when  population  increases,  and  a 
state  shall  send  representatives  in  this  proportion,  congress 
may  remand  them,  because  the  right  of  having  one  for 
every  thirty  thousand  is  not  clearly  expressed.  This  pos- 
sibility of  reducing  the  number  to  one  for  each  state,  ap- 
proximates to  probability  by  that  other  very  suspicious 
expression,  "  But  each  state  shall  at  least  have  one 
representative." 

Sir,  in  some  parts  of  the  plan  before  you,  the  great 
rights  of  freemen  are  endangered;  in  other  parts,  they  are 
absolutely  taken  away.  How  does  your  trial  by  jury 
stand?  In  civil  cases,  gone;  in  criminal,  not  sufficiently 
secured.  This  best  of  privileges  is  completely  abandon- 
ed.  But  we  are  told,  that  we  need  not  fear,  because  those 
in  power,  being  our  representatives,  will  not  abuse  the 
authority  we  confide  to  their  hands.  Is  this  the  language 
of  statesmen? — Sir,  I  submit  to  the  recollection  of  all 
now  present,  whether  liberty  has  been  more  frequently 
destroyed  by  the  licentiousness  of  the  people,  or  by  the 
tyranny  of  their  rulers.  I  am  confident  you  will  find  that 
popular  licentiousness  has  been  oftener  than  the  other 
subversive  of  freedom;  and  I  say,  that  happy  will  you  be 
if  you  escape  the  fate  of  those  nations,  who,  omitting  to 
resist  their  oppressors  in  limine,  or  negligently  suffering 
their  rights  to  be  wheedled  away  from  them,  have  at 
length  groaned  under  intolerable  despotism.  Most  of  the 
human  race  are  now  in  this  deplorable  condition.  And 
those  nations,  who  have  gone  in  search  of  grandeur, 
power,  and  splendor,  have  also  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the 
pursuit,  and  become  the  victims  of  their  own  folly.— 
While  they  were  acquiring  those  visionary  blessings, 
they  lost  their  freedom. 

One  great  and  insuperable  objection  to  this  newly  pro- 
posed government  is,  that  it  does  not  leave  us  the  means 
of  defending  our  rights,  or  of  waging  war  against  domes- 
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tic  tyrants.  Some  gentlemen  indeed  assert,  that  it  will 
bring  us  an  acquisition  of  strength,  an  army  and  the  mili- 
tia of  the  states.  Can  there  be  an  idea  more  perfectly 
ridiculous  than  this? — Surely,  gentlemen  cannot  be  in 
earnest.  An  acquisition  indeed!  Sir,  this  very  acquisition 
will  trample  on  your  fallen  liberty.  Let  my  beloved  Ameri- 
cans guard  against  this  fatal  delusion!  Let  them  shake  oft' 
this  frightful  lethargy,  under  which  all  the  nations  of  the 
universe  have  been  successively  intranced.  Shall  we  have 
the  means  of  resisting  disciplined  armies,  when  our  only 
defence,  the  militia,  is  wrested  from  the  people,  and  pla- 
ced in  the  hands  of  congress?  I  cannot  imagine  where  we 
shall  find  them. 

The  honourable  gentleman  has  said,  that  great  dangers 
must  ensue,  should  the  convention  rise  without  adopting 
this  system.  I  request  him  to  point  out  to  this  assembly, 
where  that  danger  lies,  or  of  what  it  consists;  since,  for 
xny  own  part,  I  declare,  that  I  cannot  perceive  a  symptom 
of  it.  Other  gentlemen  have  told  us,  within  these  walls, 
that  the  union  is  gone,  and  others  again,  that  the  union 
will  be  gone:  but  is  not  this  trifling  with  their  fellow- 
citizens? — Until  those  gentlemen  shall  point  out  to  us 
substantial  grounds  for  their  fears,  I  shall  continue  to 
look  upon  their  apprehensions  as  imaginary.  I  rose  for 
the  purpose  of  making  inquiry  where  those  dangers  ex- 
isted, and  what  they  were.  I  did,  more  than  once,  put 
the  question  to  gentlemen,  and  they  made  no  answer.  I 
apprehend  that  I  never  shall  receive  an  answer.  Has  a 
disposition  been  manifested  by  the  people  of  this  country 
to  revolt  against  the  dominion  of  the  laws? — Has  there 
been  a  single  tumult  in  Virginia? — Have  not  the  people 
of  Virginia,  when  labouring  under  the  most  galling  pres- 
sure of  accumulated  distresses,  exhibited  the  most  cor- 
dial acquiescence  in  the  execution  of  the  laws?  What 
could  be  more  dignified  or  exemplary  than  their  unani- 
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mous  acquiescence  under  our  late  severe  general  dis- 
tresses? Is  there  any  revolution  in  Virginia? — Whither 
is  the  spirit  of  America  gone?  Whither  has  the  genius  of 
America  taken  flight?  It  was  but  yesterday  that  our  ene- 
mies marched  in  triumph  through  our  country:  yet  the 
people  were  not  to  be  terrified  by  their  pompous  arma- 
ments, but  stopped  their  career,  and  made  their  hosts 
captive.  Where  then  is  the  danger  existing  now,  that  will 
bear  a  comparison  with  that? — Some  minds,  I  know,  are 
agitated  by  foreign  alarms;  but,  happily  for  us,  there  is 
no  real  danger  from  Europe;  that  quarter  of  the  globe  is 
engaged  in  more  arduous  business  of  its  own.  From  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  you  have  no  cause  of  fear;  you 
may  long  enough  sleep  in  safety  for  them.  Then,  where 
is  the  danger? — Sir,  if  there  were  any,  I  should  without 
doubt  or  apprehension  resort  to  the  American  spirit  for 
protection  from  it;  that  spirit,  which  has  enabled  us  to 
surmount  the  greatest  difficulties. — To  that  illustrious 
spirit  I  address  this  fervent  prayer,  to  prevent  our  adopt- 
ing a  system,  which  must  inevitably  result  in  the  total 
destruction  of  our  liberties.  Let  not  gentlemen  content 
themselves  with  assertions,  that  it  is  not  safe  to  reject 
this  government;  let  them  rather  give  us  good  reasons 
for  thinking  that  it  is  not. 

By  way  of  encouraging  us  to  adopt  this  measure,  its 
advocates  insinuate,  that  there  is  a  plain  and  easy  way  of 
hereafter  getting  it  amended.  When  I  contemplate  this 
suggestion  of  future  amendment,  I  find  myself  reduced 
to  the  unpleasant  alternative  of  supposing,  that  either  I 
myself  am  mad,  or  that  many  of  my  countrymen  are  de- 
mentated;  since,  from  the  moment  this  instrument  is  ra- 
tified, the  way  to  amendment  is  for  ever  shut.  Do,  sir, 
let  us  consider  this  plain  and  easy  xvay.  Three  fourths  of 
the  states  must  ultimately  agree  to  any  amendments  that 
may  be  necessary.    And  what  must  be  the  consequence 
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of  this? — However  uncharitable  it  may  appear,  yet,  as  it 
is  my  opinion,  I  will  candidly  avow  it,  that  the  most  un- 
worthy characters  may  get  into  power;  and  they  will,  of 
course,  prevent  the  introduction  of  amendments. — Let 
us  suppose  (for  the  case  is  supposeable — possible — pro- 
bable) that  you  happen  to  deal  out  these  powers  to  un- 
worthy hands;  will  they  relinquish  that  of  which  they 
are  already  in  firm  possession?  will  they  agree  to  amend- 
ments? Two  thirds  of  the  congress,  or  of  the  state  le- 
gislatures, are  necessary  even  to  propose  amendments.  If 
one  third  only  of  these  bodies  be  unworthy  men,  they 
will  prevent  the  application  for  amendments;  but,  what 
is  still  more  destructive  and  mischievous,  is,  that  three 
fourths  of  the  state  legislatures,  or  of  state  conventions, 
must  concur  in  the  amendments,  when  proposed.  In 
such  numerous  bodies,  there  must  necessarily  be  some 
bad  designing  men.  To  suppose  that  so  large  a  number 
as  three  fourths  of  the  states  will  concur,  is  to  suppose 
that  the  people  will  possess  genius,  integrity,  and  intelli- 
gence approaching  to  miraculous.  Four  of  the  smallest 
states,  which  do  not  collectively  contain  one  tenth  part 
of  the  population  of  the  United  States,  may  obstruct  the 
most  salutary  and  necessary  amendments:  Nay,  in  those 
four  states,  six  tenths  of  the  people  may  reject  these 
amendments;  and,  should  amendment  be  opposed  to 
amendment,  which  is  highly  probable,  it  is  most  unlikely, 
if  not  impossible,  that  three  fourths  can  ever  agree  to 
the  same  alterations.  A  bare  majority  in  those  four  states 
may  hinder  the  adoption  of  any  amendments:  so  that  we 
may  very  fairly  and  without  overstraining  conclude,  that 
one  twentieth  part  of  the  American  people  can  prevent 
the  removal  of  the  most  grievous  inconveniences  and  op- 
pressions. A  trifling  minority  may  reject  the  most  salutary 
amendment.  Is  this,  then,  the  plain  and  easy  mode  of  se- 
curing the  public  liberty?  Indeed,  sir,  it  is  a  very  formi- 
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dable  situation,  when  the  most  contemptible  minority  can 
prevent  the  alteration  of  the  most  oppressive  government. 

Is  this  the  spirit  of  republicanism? — What,  sir,  is  the 
genius  of  democracy?  Let  me  read  the  clause  of  the  bill 
of  rights  of  Virginia,  which  relates  to  that  point. 

Here  Mr.  Henry  read  as  follows: 

u  Government  is,  or  ought  to  be  instituted  for  the 
common  benefit,  protection,  and  security  of  the  people, 
nation,  or  community:  of  all  the  various  modes  and  forms 
of  government,  that  is  best,  which  is  capable  of  produc- 
ing the  greatest  degree  of  happiness  and  safety,  and  is 
most  effectually  secured  against  the  danger  of  maladmi- 
nistration. And  whenever  any  government  shall  be  found 
inadequate,  or  contrary  to  these  purposes,  a  majority  of 
the  community  hath  an  indubitable,  unalienable,  and  inde- 
feasible right  tG  reform,  alter,  or  abolish  it,  in  such  man- 
ner as  shall  be  judged  most  conducive  to  the  public  weal." 

This,  sir,  is  the  language  of  democracy.  A  majority  of 
the  community  have  a  right  to  alter  their  government, 
when  found  to  be  oppressive:  but  very  different  from 
this  is  the  genius  of  your  new  constitution;  very  diffe- 
rent from  the  sentiments  of  freemen  is  the  suggestion, 
that  a  contemptible  minority  can  prevent  the  good  of  the 
majority.  If,  then,  gentlemen,  taking  their  stand  on  this 
ground,  have  come  to  the  decision  that  they  are  willing 
to  bind  themselves  and  their  posterity  to  be  oppressed,  I 
shall  indeed  be  amazed  and  afflicted.  If  this  be  the  opi- 
nion of  the  majority,  I  must  submit;  but  I  must  also  con- 
tinue to  be  unalterably  convinced,  that  it  is  perilous  in 
the  extreme,  and  most  probably  ruinous:  Perhaps  it  may 
be  the  result  of  my  age,  that  I  cannot  think  otherwise: — 
these  may  be  feelings  natural  to  a  man  of  my  years,  when 
the  American  spirit  has  been  exhausted  by  time,  and  the 
mental  powers,  like  the  members  of  the  body,  are  enfee 
bled  by  decay.  If,  sir,  amendments  are  left  to  the  twen- 
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tieth  or  the  tenth  part  of  the  American  people,  we  are  no 
longer  free.  It  is  said,  that  a  great  deal  of  bribery  is  prac- 
tised in  the  house  of  commons  of  England,  and  that  many 
of  the  members  of  that  body  have  raised  themselves  to 
preferments  by  selling  the  rights  of  the  people.  But,  sir, 
the  tenth  part  of  that  body  cannot  continue  oppression  on 
the  rest  of  the  people.  English  independence  is,  in  that 
respect,  placed  on  a  much  firmer  foundation  than  Ameri- 
can liberty. 

The  honourable  gentleman  has  told  us,  that  in  order 
to  prevent  abuses  in  our  government,  we  may  assemble 
in  convention,  recal  our  delegated  powers,  and  punish 
our  servants  for  abusing  the  trust  reposed  in  them.  Oh, 
sir,  we  should  have  fine  times  indeed,  if  to  punish  ty- 
rants it  were  only  necessary  to  assemble  the  people.  But 
that  is  not,  nor  ever  was,  nor  ever  will  be  the  case.  Your 
arms,  with  which  you  could  have  defended  yourselves, 
are  gone,  and  you  have  no  longer  an  aristocratic,  no  lon- 
ger a  democratic  spirit. — Did  you  ever  hear  or  read  of 
any  revolution  in  any  nation  brought  about  by  the  pu- 
nishment of  those  in  power,  inflicted  by  those  who  had 
no  power  at  all? — You  have  read  of  a  riot  act,  in  a  coun- 
try which  is  called  one  of  the  freest  in  the  world,  where 
a  few  neighbours  cannot  assemble,  without  the  risk  of 
being  shot  by  a  hired  soldiery,  the  engines  of  despotism. 
We  may  vet  see  such  an  act  in  America.  A  standing  ar- 
my  we  shall  have  also,  to  carry  into  execution  the  exe- 
crable commands  of  tyranny;  and  how  are  you  to  punish 
them?  Will  you  order  them  to  be  punished?  Who  shall 
obey  those  orders?  Will  your  mace-bearer  be  a  match 
for  a  disciplined  regiment?  See  the  situation  in  which  we 
are  to  be  placed!  The  clause  before  you  gives  away  a 
power  of  direct  taxation,  unqualified — unlimited;  Ex- 
clusive power  of  legislation  in  all  cases  whatever  for  ten 
miles  square,  and  over  all  places  purchased  for  the  erec- 
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tion  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dock-yards,  &c.  What 
resistance  could  be  made  to  power  so  fortified?  The  at- 
tempt to  resist  would  be  madness.  You  will  find  all  the 
strength  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  your  enemies;  for 
those  garrisons  will  of  course  be  the  strongest  places  in 
the  country.  But  that  is  not  all;  your  militia  is,  by  ano- 
ther part  of  the  plan,  delivered  up  to  congress,  and  will 
therefore  unquestionably  act  as  congress  shall  think  pro- 
per to  direct  them.  All  power  will  be  in  their  possession: 
you  cannot  force  them  to  receive  punishment.  Besides, 
of  what  use  can  the  militia  be  to  you,  when,  in  all  pro- 
bability, you  will  not  have  a  musket  in  the  state?  For  as 
arms  are  to  be  provided  by  congress,  it  will  be  entirely 
at  their  option,  whether  they  will  furnish  any  or  not. 

Let  me  here  call  your  attention  to  that  part  which  gives 
the  congress  power  "  to  provide  for  organizing,  arming, 
and  disciplining  the  militia,  and  for  governing  such  part 
of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  reserving  to  the  particular  states  respectively  the 
appointment  of  the  officers,  and  the  authority  of  training 
the  militia  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  con- 
gress." By  this,  sir,  you  see  that  their  control  over  our 
best  defence  is  unlimited.  If  they  neglect  or  refuse  to  dis- 
cipline or  arm  them,  our  militia  will  be  useless.  The 
states  can  do  neither,  the  power  being  exclusively  given 
to  congress;  and  the  power  of  appointing  officers  over 
men  not  disciplined  or  armed  is  ridiculous:  So  that  this 
small  remnant  of  power  pretended  to  be  left  to  the  states, 
is  rendered  nugatory.  Our  situation,  therefore,  under  such 
a  government  as  this,  must  be  deplorable;  and  that  we 
cannot  reasonably  expect  to  have  it  amended,  I  have  al- 
ready proved  by  the  simple  but  obvious  fact,  that  a  verv 
small  minority  may  prevent  it;  that  small  minority,  too, 
interested  in  the  continuance  of  the  oppression.  Will  the 
oppressor  let  go  the  oppressed? — Can   any   gentleman 
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point  out  an  instance  of  the  sort?  Do  the  annals  of  man- 
kind exhibit  one  single  example  where  rulers  overcharged 
with  power  have  willingly  let  go  those  once  subjected  t© 
them,  however  earnestly  solicited  to  do  so.  All  applica- 
tion for  amendments,  therefore,  will  be  fruitless.  I  know 
it  has  sometimes  happened,  that  the  oppressed  have  got 
loose  by  some  of  those  bloody  struggles,  which  never  fail 
to  desolate  a  country:  but  a  willing  relinquishment  of 
power  is  one  of  those  things,  of  which  human  nature  ne- 
ver was,  nor  ever  will  be  capable. 

Sir,  the  honourable  gentleman's  observations  in  regard 
to  the  right  of  the  people  to  be  the  agents  in  the  forma- 
tion of  this  government,  are  by  no  means  correct.  The 
distinction  between  a  national  government  and  a  confede- 
racy is  not  sufficiently  understood.  I  wish  gentlemen 
would  duly  consider  these  questions. — Had  the  delegates 
who  were  sent  to  Philadelphia  a  power  to  propose  a  con- 
solidated government  instead  of  a  confederacy?  Were 
they  not  deputed  by  states,  and  not  by  the  people?  The 
assent  of  the  people  in  their  collective  capacity  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  the  formation  of  a  federal  government.  The 
people  have  no  right  to  enter  into  leagues,  to  form  alli- 
ances, or  to  make  confederations; — they  are  not  the  pro- 
per agents  for  the  purpose.  States  and  sovereign  powers 
are  the  only  legitimate  agents  for  this  kind  of  government. 
Show  me,  if  you  can,  an  instance  where  the  people  have 
exercised  such  privileges!  Has  not  business  of  that  kind 
always  gone  through  legislatures?  I  refer  you  to  the  trea- 
ties with  France,  Holland,  and  other  nations:  how  were 
they  made?  Were  they  not  made  by  the  states?  Are  the 
people,  therefore,  in  their  aggregate  capacity,  the  proper 
persons  to  form  a  confederacy?  Certainly  not.  This, 
therefore,  ought  to  depend  on  the  consent  of  the  legisla- 
tures: the  people  have  never  sent  delegates  to  make  any 
proposition  for  changing  the  government.    Nevertheless, 
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I  most  avouch  it  as  my  persuasion,  that  the  proposition 
was  made  on  grounds  the  most  pure,  and  perhaps  I  might 
be  brought  to  consent  to  it  so  far  as  the  change  of  the 
government: — But  there  is  one  thing  in  it,  which  never 
shall  receive  my  acquiescence;  I  mean  the  changing  it 
into  a  consolidated  government,  of  which  my  mind  is 
perfectly  abhorrent. 

The  honourable  gentleman,  sir,  has  said  a  great  deal 
about  the  figure  we  cut  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations, 
and  the  contemptible  aspect  in  which  we  must  be  viewed 
by  France  and  Holland;  all  of  which,  according  to  the 
notes  I  have  taken  of  his  observations,  he  attributes  to 
the  imbecility  of  our  government. — It  appears,  then,  that 
an  opinion  has  gone  forth,  that  we  are  a  contemptible 
people. — The  time  has  been  when  we  were  thought  other- 
wise. Under  this  very  same  despised  government,  we 
commanded  the  respect  of  all  Europe;  wherefore  are  we 
now  reckoned  otherwise? — Why,  because  the  American 
spirit  has  flown  from  us,  and  gone  to  regions  where  it 
mever  was  expected:  It  has  gone  to  the  people  of  France 
in  search  of  a  splendid  government — a  strong  and  ener- 
getic government.  Shall  we  imitate  the  example  of  those 
nations,  who  have  fallen  from  a  simple  to  a  splendid  go- 
vernment? Are  those  nations  so  very  worthy  of  our  imi- 
tation? What  can  make  an  adequate  satisfaction  to  them 
for  the  evils  they  have  suffered  in  purchasing  such  a  go- 
vernment by  the  loss  of  their  liberty?  If  we  admit  this 
consolidated  government,  it  can  be  for  no  other  reason 
but  because  we  like  a  great  and  gorgeous  one.  In  some 
way  or  other,  it  seems,  we  must  have  a  great  and  mighty 
empire;  we  must  have  an  army;  we  must  have  a  navy; 
we  must  have  a  number  of  fine  things.  When  the  Ame- 
rican spirit  was  in  its  youth,  the  language  of  America  was 
different: — Liberty,  sir,  liberty  was  the  it  the  primary 
object   We  then  acted  as  they  might  be  expected  to  act. 
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who  are  descended  from  a  people  that  founded  their  go- 
vernment on  liberty.  Our  glorious  forefathers  of  Great 
Britain  made  liberty  the  foundation  of  every  thing.  That 
country  is  become  a  great,  a  mighty,  and  a  splendid  na- 
tion; not  because  its  government  is  strong  and  energetic; 
but  because  liberty  is  its  direct  end  and  its  foundation. — 
We  derived  the  spirit  of  liberty  from  our  British  ances- 
tors: by  that  spirit  we  have  triumphed  over  every  diffi- 
culty. But  now,  sir,  the  American  spirit,  assisted  by  the 
ropes  and  chains  of  consolidation,  is  about  to  convert 
this  country  into  a  powerful  and  mighty  empire.  If  you 
make  the  citizens  of  this  country  agree  to  become  the 
subjects  of  one  great  consolidated  "Empire  of  Ame- 
bic a,"  your  government  will  not  have  sufficient  energy 
to  keep  them  together.  Such  a  government  is  incompa- 
tible with  the  genius  of  republicanism.  There  will  be  no 
checks,  no  real  balances  to  preserve  its  equilibrium. — 
What  will  avail  your  specious  imaginary  balances,  your 
rope-dancing,  chain-rattling,  ridiculous  ideal  checks  and 
contrivances? 

Do  but  consider  our  situation,  sir:  go  to  the  poor  man, 
and  ask  him  how  it  fares  with  him,  and  what  he  does; 
and  he  will  tell  you,  that  he  enjoys  the  fruit  of  his  labour; 
and  that  under  his  own  fig-tree  he  sits  in  peace  and  secu- 
rity, with  his  wife  and  children  around  him.  Go  to  every 
other  member  of  society,  and  you  will  find  the  same  tran- 
quil ease  and  content:  you  will  find  no  alarms — no  distur- 
bances! Why,  then,  tell  us  of  dangers  to  terrify  us  into 
an  adoption  of  this  new  form  of  government?  Who  can 
tell  the  dangers  that  this  new  system  itself  may  produce? 
They  are  out  of  sight  of  the  common  people;  for  the 
multitude  can  never  foresee  latent  consequences.  I  dread 
the  operation  of  this  government  on  the  middling  and 
lower  classes  of  people:  It  is  on  their  account  that  I  am 
terrified,  and  adverse  to  the  adoption  of  this  system. 
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While  I  thus  profess  myself  an  advocate  for  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people,  I  am  aware  of  the  personal  conse- 
quences to  myself.  I  dare  say  it  will  be  said  that  I  am  a 
designing  man; — that  I  am  desirous  to  be  a  great  man; 
that  I  wish  to  be  a  demagogue,  with  many  other  illiberal 
insinuations  of  the  same  kind.  But,  sir,  the  consciousness 
I  possess  of  the  rectitude  of  my  intentions  far  outweighs 
in  my  mind  all  such  suggestions,  and  I  will  fearlessly 
obey  the  dictates  of  conscience  and  of  duty.  In  this  new 
government,  I  perceive  the  materials  of  enormous  evils 
and  of  alarming  jeopardy:  In  the  present  government  I 
see  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  really  wish  that  some  gentle- 
man or  other  would  bring  forth,  in  full  array,  those  dan- 
gers, that  are  apprehended  from  the  present  government, 
if  any  such  exist,  in  order  that  we  may  see, — that  we 
may  touch  them. 

I  have  said,  that  I  considered  this  to  be  a  consolidated 
government.  I  will  now  prove  it  to  be  so.  Will  the  great 
rights  of  the  people  be  secured  by  this  government? — 
Suppose  that  it  should  prove  oppressive,  how  shall  it  be 
altered?  Our  bill  of  rights  declares,  "  That  a  majority  of 
the  community  hath  an  indubitable,  unalienable,  and  in- 
defeasible right  to  reform,  alter,  or  abolish  it,  in  such 
manner  as  shall  be  judged  most  conducive  to  the  public 
weal."  But  I  have  already  demonstrated,  that,  according 
to  the  provisions  of  this  new  constitution,  one  tenth,  or 
even  less,  of  the  people  of  America,  in  short,  a  most  des- 
picable minority,  may  prevent  that  reform  or  al  eration 
altogether.  Suppose  the  people  of  Virginia  should  wish 
to  alter  their  government,  can  a  majority  of  them  do  it? 
No.  Why? — because  they  are  connected  with  other  men; 
or,  in  other  words,  consolidated  with  other  states.  When 
the  people  of  Virginia,  at  a  future  day,  shall  wibh  to  alter 
their  government,  though  they  should  be  unanimous  in 
that  desire,  yet  they  may  be  prevented  from  accomplish 
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ing  it,  by  a  contemptible  majority  at  the  furthest  extre- 
mity  of  the  United  States.  The  founders  of  your  own 
constitution  made  your  government  changeable:  butthe^ 
power  of  chantnne  it  is  srone  from  vou!  and  whither  is  it 
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gone? — It  is  placed  in  the  same  hands  that  hold  the  rights 
of  twelve  other  states,  and  those  who  hold  those  rights,  not 
only  have  the  right,  but  will  have  the  power  to  retain  them. 
It  is  not  the  particular  government  of  Virginia,  one  of  the 
leading  features  of  which  is,  that  a  majority  can  alter  it, 
when  necessary  for  the  public  good.  This  is  not  a  Vir- 
ginian, but  an  American  government.  Is  it  not,  therefore, 
a  consolidated  government?  The  fifth  clause  of  your  bill 
of  rights  tells  you,  "  That  the  election  of  members  to 
serve  as  representatives  of  the  people  in  assembly  ought 
to  be  free,  and  that  all  men,  having  sufficient  evidence  of 
permanent  common  interest  with,  and  attachment  to,  the 
community,  have  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  cannot  be  tax- 
ed or  deprived  of  their  property  for  public  uses,  without 
their  own  consent,  or  that  of  their  representatives  so  elect- 
ed, nor  bound  by  any  law,  to  which  they  have  not  in  like 
manner  assented,  for  the  public  good."  But  what  does 
this  constitution  say?  The  clause  under  consideration 
gives  to  congress  an  unlimited  power  of  taxation.  Sup- 
pose all  the  delegates  from  Virginia  should  oppose  a  law 
laying  a  tax,  what,  I  ask  you,  will  their  opposition  avail? 
They  are  opposed  by  a  majority: — Eleven  members  can 
destroy  their  efforts — those  feeble  ten  cannot  prevent  their 
passing  the  most  oppressive  tax  law.  So  that,  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  spirit  and  express  language  of  your  de- 
claration of  rights,  you  are  taxed,  not  bv  your  own  con- 
sent,  but  by  people  who  have  no  connexion  with  you. 

Sir,  the  next  clause  of  the  bill  of  rights  tells  you, 
;£  That  all  power  of  suspending  the  law,  or  the  execution 
of  laws,  by  any  authority,  without  the  consent  of  the  re< 
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preservatives  of  the  people,  is  injurious  to  their  rights, 
and  o>ught  not  to- be  exercised;"  yet  the  constitution  now 
undes  our  consideration  gives  power  to  congress  to  coun- 
teract or  suspend  any  of  our  laws,  which  may  go  to  con- 
travene its  oppressive  operations;  for  they  have  the  power 
of  direct  taxation,  which  of  itself  suspends  our  bill  of 
rights.  Nay,  it  expressly  provides,  that  the  congress  shall 
make  all  laws  necessary  for  carrying  the  powers  granted 
to  them  into  execution,  and  this  is  declared  paramount  to 
the  established  laws  and  constitutions  of  the  several  states. 
Thus  you  may  perceive  how  the  only  remaining  defence 
we  have,  is  about  to  be  destroyed. 

Besides  the  expenses  of  maintaining  the  senate  and  the 
other  house  in  as  much  splendour  as  they  please,  there  is 
to  be  a  great  and  mighty  president,  to  be  provided  for, 
with  very  extensive  powers — the  powers  of  a  king.  He 
is  to  be  supported  in  extravagant  magnificence:  so  that 
the  whole  of  our  property  may  be  taken  by  this  American 
goveTnmeht,  in  whatever  way  it  pleases,  by  laying  such 
taxes  as~they  shall  Think  fit,  and  by  suspending  our  laws 
at  their  pleasure.'  I  mieht  be  thought  overcufious;  but  I 
believe,  that  I  should  occupy  but  a  very  small  portion  of 
your  time  in  enumerating  the  few  articles  of  independence 
this  American  government  leaves  to  the  government 
of  Virginia.  Our  power,  indeed,  is  reduced  to  little  or  to 
nothing.  Their  garrisons,  their  magazines,  their  arsenals, 
and  their  forts,  which  will  be  situated  in  the  strongest 
places  within  the  states;  their  ten  miles  square,  with  all 
the  fine  ornaments  of  human  life,  added  to  their  powers, 
and  taken  from  the  states,  will  reduce  the  power  of  the 
latter  to  nothing.  The  voice  of  tradition,  however,  will,  I 
trust,  inform  posterity  of  our  struggles  for  freedom.  If 
our  descendants  be  worthy  of  the  name  of  Americans, 
they  will  preserve  and  hand  down  to  their  latest  posterity 
the  transactions  of  the  present  times;  and  though  my  re- 
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monstrances  may  now  be  thought  not  worth  the  hearing, 
they  will  see  that  I  have  done  my  utmost  to  preserve  their 
liberty:  for  I  never  will  give  up  the  power  of  direct  tax- 
ation, but  conditionally;  that  is  to  say,  after  the  non-com- 
pliance of  the  states  with  equitable  requisitions.  Taking 
it  on  that  footing,  I  will  even  do  more,  sir,  and  what  I 
hope  will  convince  the  most  sceptical  man  that  I  am  a 
lover  of  the  American  union.  I  will  agree,  that  in  case 
Virginia  shall  not  make  punctual  payments,  the  control  of 
our  custom-houses,  and  the  whole  regulation  of  our  trade 
shall  be  given  to  congress,  and  that  Virginia  shall  depend 
on  congress  even  for  passports,  till  she  shall  have  paid  the 
last  farthing,  and  furnished  the  last  soldier.  Nay,  sir,  there 
is  another  alternative  to  which  I  will  consent;  even  that 
you  should  strike  us  out  of  the  union,  and  take  away 
from  us  all  federal  privileges  till  we  comply  with  federal 
requisitions;  but  let  it  depend  upon  our  own  pleasure  to 
pay  our  money  in  the  most  easy  manner  for  our  people. 
Were  all  the  states,  more  terrible  than  the  mother  country, 
to  join  against  us,  I  hope  Virginia  could  defend  herself; 
but,  sir,  the  dissolution  of  the  union  is  most  abhorrent  to 
my  mind.  The  first  thing  I  have  at  heart  is  American 
liberty;  the  second  thing  is  American  union;  and  I  hope 
the  people  of  Virginia  will  endeavour  to  preserve  that 
union.  The  increasing  population  of  the  southern  states 
is  far  greater  than  that  of  New- England:  consequently, 
they  will  in  a  short  time  be  far  more  numerous  than  the 
people  of  that  country:  Consider  this,  and  you  will  find 
that  Virginia  is  more  particularly  interested  to  support 
American  liberty,  and  not  bind  our  posterity  by  an  im- 
provident relinquishment  of  our  rights. 

The  honourable  gentleman  has  told  us,  that  these 
powers  given  to  congress  are  accompanied  by  a  judiciary, 
which  will  correct  all  excesses.  On  examination,  you  will 
fin4  this  very  judiciary  itself  oppressively  constructed: 
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your  jury  trial  destroyed,  and  the  judges  dependant  on 
congress.  In  this  scheme  of  energetic  government,  the 
people  will  find  two  sets  of  tax-gatherers; — the  state  and 
the  federal  sheriffs.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  will  produce 
such  dreadful  oppression  as  the  people  can  not  possibly 
endure.  The  federal  sheriff  may  commit  what  oppression, 
make  what  distresses  he  pleases,  and  ruin  you  with  im- 
punity: for  how  are  you  to  tie  his  hands?  Have  you  any 
sufficient,  decisive  means  of  preventing  him  from  suck- 
ing your  blood  by  speculations,  commissions,  and  fees? 
— No,  sir,  no  such  thing;  and  thus,  thousands  of  your 
people  will  be  most  shamefully  robbed.  Our  state  she- 
riffs,— those  unfeeling  bloodsuckers,  have,  even  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  our  legislature,  committed  the  most  hor- 
rible and  barbarous  ravages  upon  our  citizens:  It  has  re- 
quired the  most  constant  vigilance  of  the  legislature  to 
keep  them  from  tot  illy  ruining  the  people;  a  repeated 
succession  of  laws  has  been  made  to  suppress  their  ini- 
quitous speculations  and  cruel  extortions;  and  yet,  as 
often  has  their  nefarious  ingenuity  devised  methods  of 
evading  the  force  of  those  laws,  and  in  the  struggle  they 
have  generally  triumphed  over  the  legislature  itself.  It  is 
a  fact,  that  lands  have  been  sold  by  those  harpies  for  five 
shillings,  that  were  worth  one  hundred  pounds.  If  sheriffs, 
thus  immediately  under  the  eyes  of  our  state  legislature 
and  judiciary,  have  dared  to  commit  such  outrages,  what 
would  they  not  have  done,  if  their  masters  had  been  at 
Philadelphia  or  New- York? — If  they  perpetrate  the  most 
unwarrantable  outrages  on  your  persons  or  property,  you 
cannot  get  redress  on  this  side  of  those  two  cities;  and 
how  can  you  contrive  to  get  it,  there? — If  your  domestic 
avocations  should  permit  you  to  go  thither,  you  must 
appeal  there  to  judges  sworn  to  support  this  constitution 
in  opposition  to  that  of  any  state,  and  who,  besides,  may 
be    inclined  to  favour  their  own  officers.   When  the? 
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harpies  are  aided  by  excisemen,  who  may  search  at  any- 
time your  houses  and  most  secret  recesses,  will  the  peo- 
ple bear  it? — If  you  think  so,  you  differ  essentially  from 
me.  At  all  events,  where  I  thought  there  was  a  bare  pos- 
sibility of  such  mischiefs,  I  would  grant  power  with  a 
niggardly  hand;  particularly  in  the  case  now  before  us, 
in  which  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  those  oppres- 
sions will  actually  take  place.  I  may  be  told  that  it  is  safe 
to  err  on  that  side,  because  such  regulations  may  be  made 
by  congress  as  will  restrain  those  officers,  and  because 
the  laws  will  be  made  by  our  representatives,  and  dispens- 
ed by  righteous  judges;  but,  sir,  as  those  regulations  may 
be  made,  so  they  ma)r  not;  and  many  reasons  there  are 
to  induce  a  belief,  that  they  will  not  be  made.  I  shall 
therefore  remain  an  infidel  on  that  point  to  the  day  of  ray 
death. 

This  constitution  is  said  to  be  distinguished  by  beau- 
tiful features;  but,  sir,  when  I  come  to  examine  them,  I 
find  them  to  my  eyes  most  horribly  frightful.  Among 
other  deformities,  it  has  a  very  awful  squinting; — it 
squints  towards  monarchy.  And  does  not  this  raise  in- 
dignation in  the  breast  of  every  true  American?  Your 
president  may  easily  become  king.  Your  senate  is  so 
imperfectly  constructed,  that  your  dearest  rights  may  be 
sacrificed  by  a  small  minority;  and  a  very  small  minority 
may  continue  for  ever  unchangeably  this  government, 
although  horribly  defective.  Where  are  your  checks,  in 
this  government? — your  strong-holds  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  your  enemies.  It  is  entirely  on  the  supposition  that 
your  American  governors  will  be  all  honest,  that  the  sup- 
posed good  qualities  of  this  government  are  founded: 
but  its  defective  and  imperfect  construction  puts  it  in 
their  power  to  perpetrate  the  worst  of  mischiefs,  should 
they  be  persons  of  improbity.  And,  sir,  will  not  all  the 
men  in  the  world  blame  us  severely,  and  accuse  us  of 
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distracted  folly,  or  worse,  if  we  rest  our  rights  upon  such 
a  precarious  contingency  as  the  honesty  of  our  rulers? 
Shew  me  that  people,  in  any  age  or  country,  who  rested 
their  liberties  upon  the  sole  chance  of  their  rulers  being 
good  men,  without  ultimately  losing  those  liberties  in 
consequence  of  it.  I  rely  upon  it  that  the  loss  of  those 
dearest  privileges  has  always,  and  wiih  unerring  certainty, 
followed  every  such  mad  attempt.  Should  your  Ameri- 
can chief  be  a  man  of  ambition  and  great  talents,  how 
easy  will  it  be  for  him  to  render  himself  absolute!  The 
army  will  be  in  his  hands; — if  he  be  a  man  of  address,  it 
will  be  attached  to  him;  and  it  will  be  the  subject  of  long 
and  deliberate  meditation  with  him  to  seize  the  first  aus- 
picious moment  to  accomplish  his  design. — Can  the 
American  spirit  relieve  you,  when  this  happens? — It  is  a 
vain  and  ridiculous  supposition.  Sir,  I  would  infinitely 
rather,  and  I  am  sure  that  most  of  this  convention  are  of 
the  same  opinion,  have  a  king,  lords,  and  commons,  than 
a  government  so  replete  with  evils  as  this  that  now  is  of- 
fered to  us.  If  we  make  a  king,  we  may  prescribe  the 
rules  by  which  he  shall  govern  his  people,  and  interpose 
such  checks  as  shall  prevent  him  from  infringing  them: 
but  the  president  in  the  field,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  can 
prescribe  the  terms  on  which  he  shall  reign  master,  so 
far  that  it  will  puzzle  any  American  ever  to  withdraw  his 
neck  from  the  galling  yoke. — Sir,  this  is  an  idea  upon 
which  I  cannot  dwell  with  patience! — If  ever  this  presi- 
dent of  your's  violates  the  laws,  one  of  these  two  things 
will  inevitably  follow:  he  will  march  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  and  carry  every  thing  before  him;  or  he  will  give 
bail,  and  do  only  whatever  Mr.  Chief  Justice  shall  order 
him.  If  he  be  guilty,  will  not  the  recollection  of  his  crimen 
teach  him  to  make  one  bold  push  for  the  American 
throne?  Will  not  the  immense  difference  between  being: 
master  of  every  thing,  and  hemg  ignominiously  tried  and 
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punished,  powerfully  excite  him  to  make  this  bold  push? 
— But,  sir,  where  is  the  existing  force  to  punish  him? 
Can  he  not,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  beat  down  every 
opposition? — Away  with  your  president! — We  shall  have 
a  king;  the  army  will  salute  him  monarch: — your  militia 
will  leave  you,  and  assist  in  making  him  king,  and  will 
fight  against  you.  Let  me  ask  you,  what  you  will  then 
have  to  oppose  that  force? — What  will  then  become  of 
you  and  your  rights? — Will  not  absolute  despotism 
ensue? 

£  Here  Mr.  Henry  earnestly  and  pathetically  expatiated 
on  the  great  likelihood  of  the  president's  enslaving  Ame- 
rica, and  the  horrid  consequences  that  must  follow  it.] 

And  now,  sir,  let  me  say  a  few  words  upon  the  defec- 
tive structure  of  that  clause  which  relates  to  the  conduct- 
ing of  elections!  The  control  given  to  congress  over  the 
time,  place,  and  manner  of  holding  elections,  will  entirely 
destroy  the  purpose  and  end  of  suffrage.  The  elections 
may  be  held  at  one  place,  and  that,  perhaps,  the  most  in- 
convenient in  the  state;  or  they  may  be  held  at  remote 
distances  from  those  who  have  the  right  of  suffrage;  hence 
nine  out  often  must  either  not  vote  at  all,  or  vote  for 
strangers:  for  the  influential  characters  will  be  applied  to, 
to  know  who  are  the  most  proper  to  be  chosen.  I  repeat 
it,  the  control  of  congress  over  the  manner  of  electing, 
&c.  well  warrants  this  suspicion.  The  natural  conse- 
quence will  be,  that  this  democratic  branch  will  not  pos- 
sess in  the  slightest  degree  the  confidence  of  the  public: 
the  people  will  be  prejudiced  against  representatives 
chosen  in  such  an  injudicious  manner:  And  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  northern  conclave,  will  be  hidden  from  the 
veomanry  of  this  country.  To  be  sure,  we  are  told  that 
the  yeas  and  nays  will  be  taken  and  entered  on  the  jour- 
nals. This,  sir,  will  avail  nothing;  since  the  journals  may 
be  locked  up  in  congress  chests,  and  concealed  for  ever 
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from  the  people;  for  they  are  not  to  publish  what  parts 
they  think  require  secrecy:  and  they  may  think,  and  they 
xvill  think,  that  the  whole  requires  secrecy. 

Another  beautiful  feature  of  this  constitution  is  the 
publication,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  receipts  and  expen- 
ditures of  the  public  money.  This  expression,  "  from 
time  to  time,"  is  very  indefinite  and  indeterminate: — it 
may  extend  to  a  century.  Grant  that  congress  want  inte- 
grity, they  may  squander  the  public  money  so  as  to  ruin 
the  country;  and  this  expression  will  give  you  no  redress. 
I  say,  sir,  they  may  ruin  the  country,  for  where  is  the 
responsibility?  where  is  the  check?  The  yeas  and  nays 
will  show  you  nothing,  unless  they  be  fools  as  well  as 
knaves;  for,  after  having  wickedly  trampled  on  the  rights 
of  the  people,  they  would  act  like  fools  indeed,  were  they 
to  publish  and  divulge  their  iniquity,  when  they  have  it 
equally  in  their  power  to  suppress  and  conceal  it. 

Where  is  the  responsibility — that  leading  principle  in 
the  British  government?  In  that  government,  a  punish- Y- 
ment  certain  and  inevitable  is  provided:  but  in  this,  there 
is  no  real  actual  punishment,  for  the  grossest  maladmi- 
nistration. They  may  go  without  punishment,  though 
they  commit  the  most  outrageous  violation  on  our  immu- 
nities.— That  paper  there  may  tell  me  that  they  will  be 
punished;  but,  I  ask,  by  what  law?  They  themselves 
must  make  the  law;  for,  at  present,  there  is  no  existing 
law  for  the  purpose.  What!  will  they  make  a  law  to 
punish  themselves?  Can  you  really  deceive  yourselves 
with  such  vain  imaginations? — This  it  is,  sir,  that  consti- 
tutes my  greatest  objection  to  the  proposed  constitution, 
that  it  imposes  no  real  responsibility,  and  that  the  preser- 
vation of  our  liberty  depends  on  the  forlorn  chance  of  men 
being  virtuous  enough  to  make  laws  to  punish  them- 
selves. In  the  country  from  which  we  are  descended,  in 
Great  Britain,  thev  have  real,  not  imaginary  responsibili- 
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ty;  for  there,  mal-  administration  has  cost  their  heads  to 
some  of  the  most  saucy  geniuses  that  ever  existed.  The 
senate,  by  making  treaties,  may  destroy  your  liberty  and 
laws,  for  want  of  responsibility. — Two  thirds  of  those 
who  shall  happen  to  be  present  can,  with  the  president, 
make  treaties,  that  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land: 
they  may  make  the  most  ruinous  treaties;  and  yet  this 
constitution  appoints  no  punishment  for  them.  I  trust, 
sir,  that  the  exclusion  of  the  evils  with  which  this  system 
is  replete,  in  its  present  form,  will  be  made  a  condition 
precedent  to  its  adoption  by  this,  or  any  other  state.  The 
transition  from  a  general,  unqualified  admission  to  offices, 
to  a  consolidation  of  government,  seems  easy;  for  though 
the  American  states  are  dissimilar  in  their  structure,  this 
will  assimilate  them:  this,  sir,  is  itself  a  strong  conso- 
lidating feature,  and  is  not  one  of  the  least  dangerous  in 
the  system. 

Sir,  the  acquiescence  of  nine  states  is  sufficient  to  esta- 
blish this  government  over  those  nine.  Imagine  that  nine 
have  come  into  it.  Virginia  has  certain  scruples.  Suppose 
that  in  consequence  of  these  scruples,  she  refuses  to  join 
with  those  states; — may  not  they  still  continue  in  friend- 
ship and  union  with  her? — If  she  sends  her  annual  requi- 
sition in  dollars,  do  you  think  their  stomach  will  be  so 
squeamish  as  to  refuse  them?  Will  they  refuse  her  regi- 
ments?— Sir,  the  framers  of  this  constitution  want  to 
intimidate  you  into  an  inconsiderate  adoption  of  it,  and 
frighten  you  with  ideal  evils,  with  a  terrifying  tale  that 
the  union  will  be  dissolved.  It  is  a  mere  bugbear,  sir! — 
The  fact  is,  that  the  eight  states,  who  have  adopted  this 
constitution,  can  hardly  stand  upon  their  own  legs.  Pub- 
lic fame  tells  us,  that  the  adopting  states  have  already 
their  heart-burnings  and  animosity,  and  that  they  sorely 
repent  their  precipitation.  This,  sir,  may  occasion  great 
mischief.  When  I  reflect  on  these,  and  many  other  cir- 
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eumstances,  I  must  think,  that  those  states  will  be  glad 
to  be  in  a  confederacy  with  us. — If  we  pay  our  quota  of 
money  annually,  and  furnish  our  rateable  number  of  men, 
when  necessary,  I  can  see  no  danger  from  a  rejection. 
The  history  of  Switzerland  clearly  proves,  that  we  might 
be  in  amicable  alliance  with  those  states,  without  adopt- 
ing this  constitution.  Switzerland  is  a  confederacy  com- 
posed of  dissimilar  governments.  This  is  an  example 
which  proves  that  governments  of  dissimilar  structures 
may  be  confederated.  That  confederated  republic  has 
stood  upwards  of  four  hundred  years;  and  although  seve- 
ral of  the  individual  republics  are  democratic,  and  the  rest 
aristocratic,  no  evil  has  resulted  from  this  dissimilarity, 
for  they  have  braved  all  the  power  of  France  and  Ger- 
many, during  that  long  period.  The  Swiss  spirit,  sir,  has 
kept  them  together.  They  have  encountered  and  overcome 
immense  difficulties  with  patience  and  fortitude;  in  the 
vicinity  of  powerful  and  ambitious  monarchs,  they  have 
retained  their  independence,  republican  simplicity,  and 
valour.  Look  at  the  peasants  of  that  country  and  at  those 
of  France,  and  mark  the  difference  between  them; — you 
will  find  the  condition  of  the  former  far  more  desira- 
ble and  comfortable  than  that  of  the  latter.  It  is  of  no 
consequence  whether  a  people  be  great,  splendid,  and  ' 
powerful,  or  not,  provided  they  enjoy  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. The  Turkish  grand  seignior  placed  alongside 
of  our  president  would  put  us  to  disgrace,  by  his  supe- 
rior splendour;  but  we  should  be  abundantly  consoled 
for  this  disgrace,  when  our  citizen  should  be  put  in  con- 
trast with  the  Turkish  slave.  The  most  valuable  end  of^ 
government  is  the  liberty  of  the  people;  and  for  the  loss 
oftfiat  blessing,  no  earthly  advantages  can  compensate. 
Are  those  eight  states,  who  have  adopted  the  constitution, 
averse  to  give  us  a  little  time  to  consider  the  subject , 
before  we  conclude  upon  this  very  weighty  concern?  ^ 
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If  they  be,  does  such  a  disposition  render  a  junction  with 
them  eligible?  or  is  it  the  genius  of  that  kind  of  govern- 
ment to  precipitate  people  hastily  into  measures  of  the 
utmost  importance,  without  any  consideration  or  indul- 
gence? If  it  be,  sir,  it  is  not  for  us  to  accede  to  such  a 
government.  We  have  a  right  to  have  time  to  consider — 
we  shall,  therefore,  insist  upon  it.  Unless  the  government 
be  amended,  we  can  never  accept  it; — at  least,  it  is  but 
prudent  to  stand  by,  for  a  while,  and  see  the  effect  of  its 
adoption  in  other  states. 

In  forming  a  government,  sir,  the  utmost  care  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  its  becoming  oppressive;  and  this, 
that  is  now  offered  to  us,  is  of  so  intricate  arid  compli- 
cated a  nature,  that  no  man  on  this  earth  can  be  certain 
of  its  real  operation.  The  other  states  have  no  reason, 
from  the  antecedent  conduct  of  Virginia,  to  suspect  that 
she  has  any  intention  of  seceding  from  the  union,  or  of  be- 
ing less  active  to  support  the  general  welfare.  Why  not, 
then,  agree  to  our  taking  time  to  ponder  on  the  subject — 
to  deliberate  whether  the  measure  may  not  be  perilous — 
perilous,  not  only  for  us,  but  even  for  the  states  that  have 
adopted  it.  Sir,  it  is  well  worth  consideration,  that  a  great 
majority  of  the  people,  even  in  the  adopting  states,  are 
averse  to  this  government;  and  I  am  sure  I  should  not  be 
wrong  in  saying,  that  those  who  are  not  averse  to  it  have 
been  egregiously  misled.  Pennsylvania  has,  perlwps, 
been  tricked  into  it.  If  the  other  states  who  have  adopted 
it,  have  not  been  tricked,  still  they  have  been  too  much 
hurried  into  its  adoption.  There  were  very  respectable 
minorities  in  several  of  them;  and,  if  reports  are  true,  a 
clear  majority  of  the  people  are  averse  to  it.  It  certainly 
has  not  the  affection  of  the  people  all  over  the  states  at 
present. — Should  it,  as  I  think  it  will,  turn  out  to  be  op- 
pressive, their  affections  will  be  totally  estranged  from  it: 
and  you  well  know,  sir,  that  a  government  without  the 
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affections  of  the  people  governed,  can  neither  be  durable 
nor  happy.  I  speak  as  one  poor  individual;  but  then  I 
speak  the  language  of  thousands. — Let  me  be  perfectly 
understood,  however! — I  mean  not  to  breathe  the  spirit, 
nor  to  utter  the  language  of  secession. 

I  have  trespassed  so  long  on  your  patience,  that  I  la- 
ment my  having  yet  something  further  to  advance  on  this 
subject.  The  honourable  gentleman  has  said,  that  we 
shall  be  properly  represented. — Remember,  sir,  that  the 
number  of  our  representatives  is  but  ten,  of  which  six  is 
of  course  a  majority.  Will  those  men  be  possessed  of 
sufficient  information? — A  particular  knowledge  of  par- 
ticular districts  will  not  suffice.  They  ought  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  agriculture,  commerce,  and  a 
great  variety  of  other  matters  throughout  the  conti- 
nent.— They  ought  to  know,  not  only  the  actual  state 
of  nations  in  Europe  and  America;  the  situation  of 
their  farmers,  cottagers,  and  mechanics,  but  also  the  re- 
lative situation  and  intercourse  of  those  nations.  Virginia 
is  as  large  as  England.  Our  proportion  of  representatives 
is  but  ten  men;  and  in  England  they  have  five  hundred 
and  eighty.  The  British  house  of  commons,  numerous 
as  the  members  are  of  which  it  is  composed,  is  said  to  be 
corrupted.  We  are  told,  that  individuals  in  it  have  been 
bribed,  and  have  bartered  away  the  rights  of  their  consti- 
tuents. What  then  shall  become  of  us"?  Will  the  few  re- 
presentatives allowed  to  us  by  this  new  constitution,  pro- 
tect our  rights? — Will  they  be  incorruptible?  You  say 
they  will  be  better  men  than  the  English  commoners:  I 
say,  they  will  be  infinitely  worse  men,  because  they  are 
to  be  chosen  blindfolded.  Their  election  (a  very  inaccu- 
rate term,  as  applied  to  their  appointment)  will  be  an  in- 
voluntary nomination,  and  not  a  choice. 

I  fear  that  I  have  fatigued  the  committee,  yet  I  have 

NOT  SAID   THE   ONE   HUNDRED   THOUSANDTH   PART  OF 
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WHAT  I  HAVE    ON   MY    MIND,  AND    WISH    TO   IMPART. 

On  this  occasion,  I  conceived  myself  bound  to  attend 
strictly  to  the  safety  of  the  state,  because  I  thought  her 
dearest  interests  at  hazard.  Having  lived  so  long,  and 
been  so  much  honoured,  my  efforts,  though  feeble,  arc 
due  to  my  country.  I  have  found  my  mind  hurried  on 
from  subject  to  subject,  on  this  very  great  occasion.  We 
have  been  all  out  of  order  from  the  outset,  from  the  gen- 
tleman who  opened  to-day,  to  myself.  I  did  not  come 
prepared  to  speak  on  so  multifarious  a  subject,  in  so  ge- 
neral a  manner. — I  trust  you  will  indulge  me  another 
time.  Before  you  abandon  the  present  system,  1  trust, 
you  will  duly  consider,  not  the  defects  of  it  alone,  but 
those  of  the  plan,  which  you  are  called  upon  to  substitute 
in  its  place.  May  you  be  fully  apprised  of  the  dangers  of 
the  latter,  not  by  fatal  experience,  but  by  some  abler  ad- 
vocate than  I  am. 


GOVERNOR  RANDOLPH'S  SPEECH, 

IN  THE  VIRGINIA  CONVENTION  ON  THE  FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION, 
IN  REPLY  TO  THE  AFORESAID  SPEECH  OF  MR.  HENRY. 

MR.  EDMUND  RANDOLPH  was  governor  of  the 
state  of  Virginia,  at  the  time  that  the  question  of  adopt- 
ing the  federal  government  was  under  consideration.  He 
was  descended  from  one  of  the  oldest  families  of  gentle- 
men in  that  state,  and  by  connexions  and  influence,  as 
well  as  fortune,  talents,  and  profession,  had  long  held  a 
very  respectable,  if  not  distinguished  rank  in  his  country. 
Upon  the  final  establishment  of  the  federal  constitution, 
he  was  elevated  by  Washington  to  the  station  of  attorney- 
general  to  the  United  States,  in  which  he  continued  till 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1794,  when  he  was,  by  the 
same  illustrious  personage,  called  up  to  fill  the  office  of 
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secretary  of  state,  then  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Jefferson.  In  both  those  high  situations,  he  bore  an 
active  and  conspicuous  share  in  the  eventful  public  trans- 
actions of  that  period,  and  particularly  in  the  cabinet 
councils  of  the  father  of  his  country,  at  the  very  impor- 
tant, delicate,  and  critical  juncture,  when  the  artful  in- 
trigues and  audacious  machinations  of  the  French  minis- 
ter, by  raising  alarming  discontents  among  the  people, 
rendered  the  situation  of  our  executive  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult and  vexatious.  Though  on  most  of  the  questions 
which  divided  the  cabinet,  respecting  our  relations  wilh 
France,  Mr.  Randolph  counselled  and  voted  against 
the  members  whose  opinions  coincided  with  the  sen- 
timents of  the  president,  he  remained  in  office  till  Au- 
gust, 1795,  when  certain  practices  of  no  very  honour- 
able nature,  into  which  he  was  betrayed,  excited  the 
suspicion  and  censure  of  Washington;  in  consequence  of 
which  he  resigned,  in  order  to  avoid  a  formal  dismissal. 
In  a  short  time  afterwards,  he  published  a  long  and  very 
laboured  defence  of  his  conduct,  the*  effect  of  which  on 
the  public  mind,  if  indeed  it  had  any  at  all,  was  by  no 
means  correspondent  to  his  wishes,  being  very  little  cal- 
culated to  diminish  the  odium  it  was  intended  to  remove. 
The  transaction  was  of  a  nature,  which  few  men  feel 
disposed  to  vindicate — it  was  considered  as  involving- 
perfidy,  and  the  character  of  Mr.  Randolph  was  never 
restored  to  its  former  purity. 

That  he  possessed  considerable  intellectual  endow- 
ments, the  bare  fact  of  his  having  been  selected  by  such 
a  person  as  Washington,  for  two  important  offices  of 
state,  will  always  be  held  as  decisive  evidence:  and  yet, 
certain  passages  in  his  public  conduct  bespeak  a  mind 
deficient  in  vigour,  and  the  defence  of  himself,  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made  above,  displayed  neither  perspica- 
city, acuteness,  nor  force.  His  eloquence.,   however,  at 
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least  in  the  specimen  now  presented,  is  of  another  and  a 
better  character.  Like  most  celebrated  orators,  he  seems 
to  have  excelled  rather  in  the  rostrum  or  the  forum,  than 
at  the  council-board,  or  the  desk. 

In  the  following  speech,  though  it  displays  neither  very 
great  depth  of  thought,  nor  remarkable  subtlety  of  argu- 
mentation, Mr.  Randolph  evinces  much  sound  sense,  and 
the  most  perfect  knowledge  of  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion. Being  in  reply,  his  arrangement  generally  follows 
that  of  his  leader;  but  in  all  that  belongs  to  himself,  it  is 
lucid  and  exact. — His  analogies,  where  he  has  thought 
proper  to  resort  to  them,  are  close  and  conclusive;  his 
developement  of  facts  candid  and  satisfactory,  and  his 
perception  of  consequences  unforced,  natural,  and  clear. 
The  whole  speech,  indeed,  is  recommended  by  an  air  of 
sincerity  and  earnestness,  one  of  the  most  irresistible 
charms  in  eloquence,  and,  like  that  to  which  it  is  intend- 
ed as  a  reply,  an  ardent  love  of  country  breathes  through 
every  line  of  it.  The  two  orators,  however,  manifest  their 
patriotism  in  two  distinct  ways:  Henry  seems  alive,  ex- 
clusively, to  the  Liberty  and  Happiness  of  the 
People — Randolph,  to  the  moral  Character  and 
Honour  of  the  Republic 

Mr.  Chairman, 

I  am  a  child  of  the  revolution.  At  an  early  age,  and 
in  a  time  when  I  most  wanted  it,  my  country  took  me 
under  its  protection;  and  by  a  succession  of  favours  and 
honours,  prevented  even  my  most  ardent  wishes.  For 
those  favours,  I  feel  the  highest  gratitude.  My  attach- 
ment to  my  country  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  unbounded, 
and  her  felicity  is  the  most  fervent  prayer  of  my  heart. 
Conscious  of  having  exerted  my  faculties  to  the  utmost 
in  her  behalf,  if  I  have  not  succeeded  in  securing  the  es- 
teem of  mv  countrvmen,  I  shall  derive  abundant  consola- 
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tion  from  the  rectitude  of  my  intentions.  Honours,  when 
compared  to  the  satisfaction  arising  from  a  conscious  in- 
dependence of  spirit  and  rectitude  of  conduct,  are  as  no- 
thing. The  unwearied  study  of  my  life  shall  be  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  America.  As  a  citizen,  ambition 
and  popularity  are,  at  this  time  of  day,  no  objects  with 
me.  I  expect,  in  the  course  of  a  year  to  retire  to  that 
private  station  which  I  most  sincerely  and  cordially  pre- 
fer to  all  others.  The  security  of  public  justice,  sir,  is 
what  I  most  fervently  wish — as  I  consider  that  object  to  be 
a  primary,  indeed  an  indispensable  requisite  in  the  attain- 
ment of  public  happiness.  I  can  truly  declare  to  the  whole 
world,  that  in  the  part  I  take  in  this  very  important  ques- 
tion, I  am  actuated  by  no  other  motive  than  a  regard  for 
what  I  conceive  to  be  the  best  interest  of  these  states.  I 
can  also,  with  equal  sincerity,  declare,  that  I  would  join 
heart  and  hand  in  rejecting  this  system,  were  I  not  con- 
vinced that  it  will  promote  our  happiness:  but  having  a 
strong  conviction  on  my  mind,  at  this  time,  that  by  a  dis- 
union we  shall  throw  away  all  those  blessings  we  have  so 
resolutely  fought  for,  and  that  a  rejection  of  the  consti- 
tution will  occasion  disunion — I  am  determined  to  dis- 
charge the  obligation  I  owe  to  my  country,  by  voting  for 
its  adoption.  We  are  told  that  the  report  of  dangers  is 
false.  The  cry  of  peace,  sir,  is  false:  what  they  call  peace 
is  but  a  deceitful  calm.  The  tempest  lowers  over  you — 
look  round — wheresoever  you  cast  your  eyes,  you  see 
danger.  While  there  are  so  many  witnesses  in  various 
parts  of  America,  that  justice  is  trampled  under  foot, 
shall  peace  and  happiness  still  be  said  to  reign?  Candour, 
sir,  requires  an  undisguised  representation  of  our  situa- 
tion. Candour,  sir,  demands  a  faithful  exposition  of  facts. 
Many  citizens  have  found  justice  suppressed  or  pervert- 
ed, in  the  ordinary  course  of  jurisprudence  in  this  coun. 
try.  Are  those  who  have  debts  due  to  them  satisfied  with 
Vol.  I.  F 
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your  government?  Are  not  creditors  wearied  with  the 
tedious  procrastination  of  your  legal  process?  A  process 
obscured  by  legislative  mists*  Cast  your  eyes  to  your 
seaports,  see  how  commerce  languishes.  This  country, 
so  blessed  by  nature  with  every  advantage  that  can  ren- 
der commerce  profitable,  has,  through  defective  legisla- 
tion, been  deprived  of  all  the  benefits  and  emoluments 
she  might  otherwise  reap  from  it.  We  hear  of  many 
complaints  on  the  subject  of  located  lands — of  a  variety 
of  competitors  claiming  the  same  lands  under  legislative 
acts — of  public  faith  prostrated,  and  of  private  confidence 
destroyed.  I  ask  you,  if  your  laws  are  reverenced:  In 
every  well  regulated  community,  the  laws  command  re- 
spect. Are  your's  entitled  to  reverence?  We  not  only 
see  violations  of  the  constitution,  but  of  national  princi- 
ples, in  repeated  instances.  How  is  the  fact?  The  history 
of  the  violations  of  the  constitution  extends  from  the 
year  1776,  to  this  present  time — violations  made  by  for- 
mal acts  of  the  legislature.  Every  thing  has  been  drawn 
within  the  legislative  vortex.  There  is  one  example  of 
this  violation  in  Virginia,  of  a  most  striking  and  shocking 
nature — an  example  so  horrid,  that  if  I  conceived  my 
country  would  passively  permit  a  repetition  of  it,  dear  as 
that  country  is  to  me,  I  would  seek  some  means  of  expa- 
triating myself  for  ever.  A  man,  who  was  then  a  citizen, 
was  deprived  of  his  life,  thus — from  a  mere  reliance  on 
general  reports,  a  gentleman  in  the  house  of  delegates  in- 
formed the  house,  that  a  certain  man,  named  Josiah  Phil- 
lips, had  committed  several  crimes,  and  was  running  at 
large,  perpetrating  other  crimes;  he  therefore  moved  for 
leave  to  attaint  him;  lie  obtained  that  leave  instantly;  no 
>;ooner  did  he  obtain  it,  than  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a 
bill  ready  written  for  that  effect;  it  was  read  three  times 
in  one  day,  and  carried  to  the  senate:  I  will  not  say  that  it 
passed  the  same  day  through  the  senate:  but  the  mai\was 
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attainted  very  speedily  and  precipitately,  without  any 
proof  better  than  vague  reports.  Without  being  confront- 
ed with  his  accusers  and  witnesses,  without  the  privilege 
of  calling  for  evidence  in  his  behalf,  he  was  sentenced  to 
death,  and  was  afterwards  actually  executed.  Was  this 
arbitrary  privation  of  life  (the  dearest  gift  of  God  to  man) 
consistent  with  the  genius  of  a  republican  government"? 
Is  this  compatible  with  the  spirit  of  freedom?  This,  sir, 
has  made  the  deepest  impression  on  my  heart,  and  I  can. 
not  contemplate  it  without  horror. 

There  are  a  multiplicity  of  complaints  of  the  debility 
of  the  laws.  Justice  in  many  instances  is  so  unattainable, 
that  commerce  may  in  fact  be  said  to  be  entirely  stopped. 
There  is  no  peace,  sir,  in  this  land.  Can  peace  exist  with 
injustice,  licentiousness,  insecurity,  and  oppression? 
These  considerations,  independent  of  many  others  which 
I  have  not  yet  enumerated,  would  be  a  sufficient  reason 
for  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  because  it  secures 
to  every  citizen  his  person,  his  property,  and  his  liberty, 
and  will  invigorate  and  restore  commerce  and  industry. 
An  additional  reason  to  induce  us  to  adopt  it  is,  that  ex- 
cessive licentiousness  which  has  resulted  from  the  relax  - 
ation  of  our  laws,  and  which  will  be  checked  by  this  go- 
vernment. Let  us  judge  from  the  fate  of  more  ancient 
nations!  Licentiousness  has  produced  tyranny  among 
many  of  them.  It  has  contributed  as  much  (if  not  more) 
than  any  other  cause  whatever,  to  the  loss  of  their  liber- 
ties. I  have  much  respect  for  the  integrity  of  our  legis- 
lators— I  believe  them  to  be  virtuous:  but  as  long  as  the 
defects  of  the  constitution  exist,  so  long  will  laws  be  im- 
perfect. The  honourable  gentleman  has  gone  further,  and 
said  that  the  accession  of  eight  states  is  not  a  reason  for 
our  adoption.  Many  other  things  have  been  alleged  ouc 
of  order.  Instead  of  discussing  the  system  regularly,  a 
variety  of  points  are  promiscuously  debated  in  order  to 
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make  temporary  impressions  on  the  members. — Sir, 
were  I  convinced  of  the  validity  of  his  arguments,  I 
would  join  him  heart  and  hand.  Were  I  convinced, 
that  the  accession  of  eight  states  did  not  render  our  acces- 
sion also  necessary  to  preserve  the  union,  I  would  not 
accede  to  it  till  it  should  be  previously  amended:  but, 
sir,  I  am  convinced  that  the  union  would  be  lost  by  our 
rejection. — Massachusetts  has  adopted  it;  she  has  recom- 
mended subsequent  amendments,  and  her  influence  must 
be  very  considerable  to  obtain  them.  I  trust  my  coun- 
trymen have  sufficient  wisdom  and  virtue  to  entitle  diem 
to  equal  respect.  Is  it  urged,  that  being  wiser  we  ought 
to  prescribe  amendments  to  the  other  states?  I  have  con- 
sidered this  subject  deliberately;  wearied  myself  in  en- 
deavouring to  find  a  possibility  of  preserving  the  union, 
without  our  unconditional  ratification,  but  in  vain;  I  find 
no  other  means.  I  ask  myself  a  variety  of  questions  ap- 
plicable to  the  adopting  states,  and  I  conclude  with  this, 
"  Will  they  repent  of  what  they  have  done?  Will  they 
acknowledge  themselves  in  an  error?  Or,  will  they  recede 
to  gratify  Virginia?"  My  prediction  is,  that  they  will 
not.  Shall  we  stand  by  ourselves,  and  be  severed  from 
the  union,  if  amendments  cannot  be  had?  I  have  even- 
reason  for  determining  within  myself,  that  our  rejection 
must  dissolve  the  union;  and  that  that  dissolution  will 
destroy  our  political  happiness.  The  honourable  gentle- 
man was  pleased  to  offer  several  other  arguments,  and  all 
out  of  order:  such  as,  that  this  government  would  destroy 
the  state  governments;  that  the  trial  by  jury  would  be 
lost,  &c.  &c.  and  he  concluded  those  arguments  with  an 
illustration  of  his  opinion,  drawn  from  the  confederacy  of 
the  Swiss.  Let  us  argue  with  unprejudiced  minds!  They 
say  that  the  trial  by  jury  is  gone — is  this  so?  Although 
I  have  declared  my  determination  to  give  my  vote  for  it. 
yet  I  shall  freely  censure  those  parts  which  appear  to  me 
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reprehensible.  The  trial  by  jury  in  criminal  cases  is  se- 
cured— in  civil  cases  it  is  not  so  expressly  secured,  as  I 
could  wish  it;  but  it  does  not  follow,  that  congress  has 
the  power  of  taking  away  this  privilege,  which  is  secured 
by  the  constitution  of  each  state,  and  not  given  away  by 
this  constitution.  I  have  no  fear  on  this  subject — con- 
gress must  regulate  it  so  as  to  suit  every  state.  I  will 
risk  my  property  on  the  certainty,  that  they  will  institute 
the  trial  by  jury  in  such  manner  as  shall  accommodate 
the  conveniencies  of  the  inhabitants  in  every  state.  The 
difficulty  of  ascertaining  this  accommodation  was  the 
principal  cause  of  its  not  being  provided  for.  Sir,  it  will 
be  the  interest  of  the  individuals  who  compose  congress 
to  put  it  on  this  convenient  footing.  Shall  we  not  choose 
men  respectable  for  their  good  qualities?  Or  can  we  sup- 
pose that  men  tainted  with  the  worst  vices  will  get  into 
congress? — I  beg  leave  to  differ  from  the  honourable 
gentleman,  in  another  point.  He  dreads  that  great  incon- 
veniences will  ensue  from  the  federal  court:  that  our  citi- 
zens will  be  harassed  by  being  carried  thither.  I  cannot 
think  that  this  power  of  the  federal  judiciary  will  neces- 
sarily be  abused.  The  inconvenience  here  suggested  being 
of  a  general  nature,  affecting  most  of  the  states,  will,  by 
general  consent  of  the  states,  be  removed;  and,  I  trust, 
that  such  regulations  will  be  made  in  this  case,  as  will 
accommodate  the  people  in  every  state.  The  honourable 
gentleman  instanced  the  Swiss  cantons,  as  an  example, 
to  show  us  the  possibility,  if  not  expediency,  of  being  in 
amicable  alliance  with  the  other  states,  without  adopting 
this  system.  Sir,  references  to  history  will  be  fatal  in  po- 
litical reasoning,  unless  they  are  well  guarded.  Our  men- 
tal ability  is  often  so  contracted,  and  our  powers  of  in- 
vestigation so  limited,  that  sometimes  we  adduce  as  an 
example  in  our  favour,  that  which  in  fact  militates  directlv 
against  us.  Examine  the  situation  of  that  country!  com- 
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pare  it  with  this  union!  The  extent  and  situation  of 
the  two  countries  are  totally  different.  Their  country  is 
surrounded  by  powerful,  ambitious,  and  reciprocally  jea- 
lous nations:  their  territory  is  small,  and  the  soil  not  very 
fertile.  The  peculiarity,  sir,  of  their  situation  has  kept 
them  together,  and  not  that  system  of  alliance,  to  which 
the  gentleman  seems  to  attribute  the  durability  and  feli- 
city of  their  connexion. 

[Here  his  excellency  quoted  some  passages  from  Stan- 
yan,  illustrating  his  argument,  and  largely  commented 
upon  them.  The  amount  of  those  passages  was,  that  the 
narrow  confines  of  Switzerland  rendered  it  very  possible 
for  a  system  of  confederacy  to  suit  those  cantons,  which 
would  be  very  unfit  for  the  United  States:  that  it  was  the 
fear  of  the  ambitious  and  warlike  nations  that  surrounded 
them,  and  the  reciprocal  jealousy  of  the  other  European 
powers,  that  rendered  their  union  so  durable;  and  that 
notwithstanding  these  circumstances,  and  their  being  a 
hardy  race  of  people,  yet  such  was  the  injudicious  con- 
struction of  their  confederacy,  that  violent  broils  fre- 
quently interrupted  their  harmony.] 

His  excellency  then  continued — I  have  produced  this 
example  to  show,  that  we  ought  not  to  be  amused  with 
historical  references,  which  have  no  kind  of  analogy  to 
the  subject  under  our  consideration.  We  ought  to  con- 
fine ourselves  to  those  points  solely,  which  have  an  im- 
mediate and  strict  similitude  to  the  matter  under  our 
consideration.  The  reference  made  by  the  honourable 
gentleman  is  extremely  inapplicable  to  us.  Are  the  Swiss 
cantons  circumstanced  as  we  are?  Are  we  surrounded 
by  formidable  nations?  Or  are  we  situated  in  any  manner 
like  them?  We  are  not,  sir.  Then  it  naturally  results, 
that  no  such  friendly  intercourse,  as  he  flattered  himself 
with,  could  take  place,  in  case  of  a  dissolution  of  our 
union.   We  are  situated  too  remote  from  powerful  nations. 
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to  be  liable  to  such  attacks  as  might  impel  us  to  unite 
firmly  with  one  another:  we  are  not  situated  in  an  inac- 
cessible strong  position.  We  have  to  fear  much  from  one 
another,  and  we  must  soon  feel  the  fatal  effects  of  an  im- 
perfect system  of  union.  The  honourable  gentleman  at- 
tacks the  constitution,  as  he  thinks  it  contrary  to  our  bill 
of  rights.  Do  we  not  appeal  to  the  people,  by  whose  au- 
thority all  government  is  made?  That  bill  of  rights  is  of 
no  validity,  because,  I  conceive,  it  is  not  formed  on  due 
authority.  It  is  not  a  part  of  our  constitution:  it  has  never 
secured  us  against  any  danger:  it  has  been  repeatedly 
disregarded  and  violated.  But  we  must  not  discard  the 
confederation,  for  the  remembrance  of  its  past  services. 
I  am  attached  to  old  servants.  I  have  regard  and  tender- 
ness for  this  one  in  particular;  but  when  reason  tells  us, 
that  it  can  no  longer  be  retained  without  throwing  away 
all  it  has  gained  for  us  and  running  the  risk  of  losing 
every  thing  dear  to  us,  must  we  still  continue  our  attach- 
ment? Reason  and  duty  tell  us,  not.  Other  gentlemen 
may  think  otherwise.  But,  sir,  is  it  not  possible  that  men 
should  differ  so  extremely  in  sentiments,  and  both  be 
honest?  We  have  a  monitor  within  ourselves  that  forbids 
us  to  offend  so  much  against  charity.  The  gentleman  ex- 
presses a  necessity  of  being  suspicious  of  those  who  go- 
vern. I  will  agree  with  him  in  the  necessity  of  political 
jealousy,  to  a  certain  extent;  but  we  ought  to  examine 
how  far  this  political  jealousy  ought  to  be  carried.  I  con- 
fess that  a  certain  degree  of  it  is  highly  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  liberty;  but  it  ought  not  to  be  extended 
to  a  degree  which  is  degrading  and  humiliating  to  human 
nature;  to  a  degree  of  restlessness,  and  active  disqui- 
etude, sufficient  to  disturb  a  community,  or  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  political  happiness  and  contentment. 
Confidence  ought  also  to  be  equally  limited.  Wisdom 
shrinks  from  extremes,  and  fixes  on  a  medium  as  her 
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choice.  Experience  and  history,  the  least  fallible  judges, 
teach  us,  that  in  forming  a  government,  the  powers  to  be 
given  must  be  commensurate  to  the  object.  A  less  de- 
gree will  defeat  the  intention,  and  a  greater  will  subject 
the  people  to  the  depravity  of  rulers,  who,  though  they 
are  but  the  agents  of  the  people,  pervert  their  powers  to 
their  own  emolument,  and  ambitious  views. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  detain  the 
house;  but  the  imperious  necessity  of  investigating  a 
variety  of  matters,  renders  it  now  unavoidable.  I  inform- 
ed the  house  yesterday  before  rising,  that  I  intended  to 
show  the  necessity  of  having  a  national  government  in 
preference  to  the  confederation;  to  show,  too,  the  neces- 
sity of  conceding  the  power  of  taxation,  and  to  distin- 
guish between  its  objects;  and  I  am  happy  to  be  enabled 
to  say,  that  I  possess  materials  of  information  for  that 
purpose.  My  intention  then  is,  to  satisfy  the  gentlemen 
of  this  committee,  that  a  national  government  is  absolute- 
ly indispensable,  and  that  a  confederacy  is  not  eligible,  in 
our  present  situation:  the  introductory  step  to  this  will 
be,  to  endeavour  to  convince  the  house  of  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  the  union,  and  to  demonstrate  to  them 
that  the  present  confederation  is  inadequate  to  that  pur- 
pose, and  incapable  of  being  rendered  competent  to  it. 
The  extent  of  the  country  is  objected  by  the  gentleman 
over  the  way,  as  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  national  government  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  a  very  strange  and  inconsistent  doctrine,  to  admit  the 
necessity  of  the  union,  and  yet  urge  this  last  objection, 
which  I  think  goes  radically  to  the  existence  of  the  union 
itself.  If  the  extent  of  the  country  be  a  conclusive  argu- 
ment against  a  national  government,  it  is  equally  so 
against  a  union  with  the  other  states.  Instead  of  entering 
largely  into  a  discussion  of  the  nature  and  effect  of  the 
different  kinds  of  government,  or  into  an  inquiry  respect- 
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nig  the  particular  extent  of  country  that  may  suit  the 
genius  of  this  or  that  government — I  ask  this  question; 
is  this  government  necessary  for  the  safety  of  Virginia? 
Is  the  union  indispensable  for  our  happiness?  I  confess 
it  is  imprudent  for  any  nation  to  form  alliance  with  ano- 
ther, whose  situation  and  construction  of  government  are 
dissimilar  with  its  own:  It  is  impolitic  and  improper 
for  men  of  opulence  to  join  their  interest  with  men  of  in- 
digence and  chance:  but  we  are  now  inquiring  particu- 
larly, whether  Virginia,  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
other  states,  can  exist  without  the  union.  A  hard  ques- 
tion, perhaps,  after  what  has  been  said.  I  will  venture, 
however,  to  assert  that  she  cannot.  I  shall  not  rest  content- 
ed with  asserting,  1  will  endeavour  to  prove  it.  Look  at  the 
most  powerful  nations  on  earth.  England  and  France 
have  had  recourse  to  this  expedient.  Those  countries 
found  it  necessary  to  unite  with  their  immediate  neigh- 
bours, and  this  union  has  prevented  the  most  lamentable 
mischiefs.  What  divine  pre-eminence  does  Virginia  pos- 
sess above  other  states?  Can  Virginia  send  her  navy  and 
thunder  defiance  in  the  ears  of  foreign  nations?  Can  she 
exist  without  a  union  with  her  neighbours,  when  the 
most  potent  nations  have  found  such  a  union  necessary, 
not  only  to  their  political  felicity,  but  their  national  exis- 
tence? Let  us  examine  her  ability!  Although  it  be  im- 
possible to  determine  with  accuracy  what  degree  of  in- 
ternal strength  a  nation  ought  to  possess,  to  enable  it  to 
stand  by  itself,  yet  there  are  certain  ascertainable  facts 
and  circumstances  which  demonstrate  that  no  particular 
nation  can  stand  alone.  I  have  spoken  with  freedom,  and 
I  trust,  I  have  done  it  with  decency — but  I  must  also 
speak  with  truth.  If  Virginia  can  exist  without  the  union 
she  must  derive  that  ability  from  one  or  other  of  these 
sources,  viz.  from  her  natural  situation,  or  her  exemption 
from  fear  of  all  other  nations.  But  what  is,  in  fact,  her 
Vol.  I.  G 
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situation?  She  is  by  no  means  inaccessible:  she  is  foot  a 
petty  republic,  like  that  of  St.  Marino,  surrounded  with 
rocks  and  mountains,  with  a  soil  not  very  fertile,  nor 
worthy  the  envy  of  surrounding  nations.  Were  this,  sir, 
her  situation,  she  might,  like  that  petty  state,  subsist,  se- 
parated from  all  the  world.  On  the  contrary,  she  is  very 
accessible.  The  large  capacious  bay  of  Chesapeake,  which 
is  but  too  excellently  adapted  for  the  admission  of  ene- 
mies, renders  her  very  vulnerable.  I  am  informed,  and  I 
believe  rightly,  because  I  derive  my  information  from 
those  whose  knowledge  is  most  respectable,  that  Virginia 
is  in  a  very  unhappy  position  with  respect  to  the  access 
of  hostile  invasion  by  sea,  though  in  the  same  proportion 
and  by  the  same  means,  happily  situated  for  commerce. 
This  being  her  situation  by  sea,  let  us  look  to  her  posi- 
tion by  land.  She  has  frontiers  adjoining  the  states  of 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  North  Carolina;  two  of 
those  states  have  declared  themselves  members  of  the 
union.  Will  she  be  inaccessible  to  the  inhabitants  of  those 
states?  Cast  your  eyes  to  the  western  country!  That  is  in- 
habited by  cruel  savages,  your  natural  enemies.  Besides 
their  natural  propensity  to  barbarity,  they  may  be  excited 
by  the  gold  of  foreign  enemies  to  commit  the  most  hor- 
rid ravages  on  your  people.  Our  great  increasing  popu- 
lation is  one  remedy  for  this  evil;  but  being  scattered 
thinly  over  so  extensive  a  country,  how  difficult  will  it 
not  be  to  collect  their  strength  so  as  to  defend  the  coun- 
try. This  is  one  point  of  weakness — I  wish  for  the  ho- 
nour of  my  countrymen,  that  it  was  the  only  one.  There 
is  another  circumstance  which  renders  us  more  vulnera- 
ble. Are  we  not  weakened  by  the  population  of  those 
whom  we  hold  in  slavery?  The  day  may  come  when 
they  will  make  a  formidable  impression  upon  us.  Gen- 
tlemen, who  have  been  long  accustomed  to  the  contem- 
plation of  the  subject,  think  there  is  great  cause  for  alarm 
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in  this  case:  the  number  of  those  people,  compared  to 
that  of  the  whites,  is  in  an  immense  proportion:  It  is 
said  to  amount  to  236,000 — that  of  the  whites  only  to 
352,000.  Will  the  American  spirit,  so  much  spoken  of, 
be  able,  under  such  circumstances,  to  repel  an  invading 
enemy,  or  to  obtain  for  you  an  advantageous  peace? 
Manufactures  and  military  stores  may  afford  relief  to  a 
country  exposed:  Have  we  these  at  present?  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  have  them.  If  we  are  separated  from 
the  union,  will  our  chance  of  obtaining  them  be  greater? 
Or,  will  not  the  want  of  them  be  more  deplorable?  We 
have  been  told  of  the  exertions  of  Virginia  under  the  con- 
federation, and  of  her  achievements  when  she  had  no 
commerce:  but  these,  sir,  were  necessary  for  her  own 
immediate  safety,  nor  would  they  have  availed  without 
the  aid  of  the  other  states:  and  those  states  then  our 
friends,  brothers,  and  supporters,  will,  if  disunited  from 
us,  be  our  bitterest  enemies.  If  then,  sir,  Virginia  from 
her  situation  is  not  inaccessible,  or  invulnerable,  let  us  con- 
sider whether  she  is  protected  by  having  no  cause  of  fear 
from  other  nations.  Has  she  indeed  no  cause  of  fear? — 
You  will  have  cause  to  fear  as  a  nation,  if  disunited;  you 
will  not  only  have  cause  to  fear  for  yourselves,  from 
that  species  of  population  I  before  mentioned  and  your 
once  sister  states,  but  from  the  arms  of  other  nations. 
Have  you  no  cause  of  fear  from  Spain,  whose  dominions 
border  on  your  country?  Every  nation,  every  people,  in 
our  circumstances,  have  always  had  abundant  cause  to 
fear.  Let  us  see  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
France!  Let  us  suppose  Virginia  separated  from  the  other 
states!  As  part  of  the  former  confederated  states,  she  will 
owe  France  a  very  considerable  sum — France  will  be  as 
magnanimous  as  ever.  France  by  the  law  of  nations  will 
have  a  right  to  demand  the  whole  of  her,  or  of  the  others, 
If  France  were  to  demand  it,  what  would  become  of  thr 
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property  of  America?  Could  she  not  destroy  what  little 
commerce  we  have?  Could  she  not  seize  our  ships,  and 
carry  havoc  and  destruction  before  her  on  our  shores? 
The  most  lamentable  desolation  might  take  place.  We 
owe  a  debt  to  Spain  also;  do  we  expect  any  indulgence 
from  that  quarter?  That  nation  has  a  right  to  demand  the 
debt  due  to  it,  and  power  to  enforce  that  right.  Will  the 
Dutch  be  silent  about  the  debt  due  to  them?  Have  we 
any  right  to  flatter  ourselves  that  these  nations  will  be 
patient?  The  debts  due  the  British  are  also  very  consi- 
derable: these  debts  have  been  withheld  contrary  to  trea- 
ty: if  Great  Britain  will  demand  the  payment  of  these 
debts  peremptorily,  what  will  be  the  consequence?  Can 
we  pay  them,  if  demanded?  Will  no  danger  result  from 
a  refusal?  Will  the  British  nation  suffer  their  subjects  to 
be  stripped  of  their  property?  Is  not  that  nation  amply 
able  to  do  its  subjects  justice?  Will  the  resentment  of 
that  powerful  and  supercilious  nation  sleep  forever?  If  we 
become  one  sole  nation  uniting  with  our  sister  states,  our 
means  of  defence  will  be  greater;  the  indulgence  for  the 
payment  of  those  debts  will  be  greater,  and  the  danger  of 
an  attack  less  probable.  Sir,  we  know  that  vast  quantities 
of  lands  have  been  sold  by  citizens  of  this  country  to 
Europeans,  and  we  also  know,  that  vast  tracts  of  these 
lands  thus  sold  cannot  be  found  by  the  purchasers — be- 
cause, in  truth  they  never  existed.  Will  this  fraud  be 
countenanced — will  it  be  endured?  Among  so  many 
causes  of  danger,  shall  we  be  secure,  if  separated  from 
our  sister  states?  Weakness  itself,  sir,  will  invite  some 
attack  upon  your  country.  Contemplate  our  situation 
deliberately,  and  consult  history:  it  will  inform  you  that 
people  in  our  circumstances  have  always  been  marked 
out  as  fair  prey,  and  seldom  been  attacked  unsuccess- 
fully. Open  any  page,  and  you  will  there  find  our  danger 
truly  depicted  in  the  fate  of  other  nations.  If  such  a  peo 
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pie  had  any  thing,  was  it  not  torn  from  them  by  force? 
The  fate  which  will  befal  us,  I  fear,  sir,  will  be,  that  we 
shall  be  partitioned.  How  shall  these  our  troubles  be 
removed?  Can  we  have  any  dependence  on  commerce? 
Can  we  make  any  computation  on  that  part  of  the  sub- 
ject? Where  shall  our  flag  appear?  So  high  is  the  spirit 
of  commercial  nations  that  they  will  spend  five  times  the 
value  of  the  object,  to  exclude  their  rivals  from  a  partici- 
pation in  commercial  profits.  In  contests  for  that  ascen- 
dancy, they  seldom  regard  any  expenses.  If  we  should 
be  divided  from  the  rest  of  the  states,  upon  what  footing 
will  our  navigation  in  the  Mississippi  be?  What  will  be 
the  probable  conduct  of  France  and  Spain?  Every  gen- 
tleman may  imagine,  in  his  own  mind,  the  natural  conse- 
quences. To  these  considerations,  I  might  add  many 
others  of  a  similar  nature.  Were  I  to  say  that  the  boun- 
dary between  us  and  North  Carolina  is  not  yet  settled,  I 
should  be  told,  that  Virginia  and  that  state  go  together. 
But  what,  sir,  will  be  the  consequence  of  any  dispute 
that  may  arise  between  us  and  Maryland  on  the  subject 
of  Potomac  river?  It  is  thought  Virginia  has  a  right  to 
an  equal  navigation  with  them  in  that  river.  If  ever  it 
should  be  decided  on  grounds  of  prior  right,  their  char- 
ter will  inevitably  determine  it  in  their  favour.  The 
country  called  the  Northern  Neck,  will  probably  be  se- 
vered from  Virginia:  there  is  not  a  doubt,  but  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  part  will  annex  themselves  to  Maryland, 
if  Virginia  refuse  to  accede  to  the  union.  The  recent  ex- 
ample of  the  regulations  lately  made  respecting  that 
territory,  will  illustrate  this  probability.  Virginia  will 
also  be  in  danger  of  a  conflict  with  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
subject  of  boundaries.  I  know  that  some  gentlemen  are 
thoroughly  persuaded  that  we  have  a  right  to  those  dis» 
puted  boundaries:  but  if  we  have  such  a  right,  I  know 
not  where  it  is  to  be  found. 
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If  this  government  now  proposed  to  us  be  rejected,  shall 
we  not  be  borderers  upon  states  that  will  be  politically  se- 
parated from  us?  Call  to  mind  the  history  of  every  part  of 
the  world,  where  nations  bordered  on  one  another,  and 
infer  thence  what  must  be  the  consequences  of  our  sepa- 
ration from  the  union.  Peruse  those  histories,  and  you 
find  such  countries  to  have  ever  been  almost  one  perpe- 
tual scene  of  bloodshed  and  slaughter.  The  inhabitants 
of  one  escaping  from  punishment  into  the  other — protec- 
tion given  them — consequent  pursuit — robbery,  cruel- 
ties, and  murder.  A  numerous  standing  army,  that  dan- 
gerous expedient,  would  be  necessary,  but  not  sufficient 
for  the  defence  of  such  borders.  Every  gentleman  may 
readily  form  a  picture  of  such  horrible  scenes  in  his  own 
imagination.  If  you  wish  to  know  the  extent  of  such  a 
a  scene,  look  at  the  history  of  England  and  Scotland  be- 
fore the  union,*  you  will  see  their  borderers  continually 
committing  depredations,  and  cruelties  of  the  most  cala- 
mitous and  deplorable  nature  on  one  another.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, were  we  struck  off  from  the  union,  and  disputes 
respecting  the  back  lands  should  be  renewed, — disputes 
of  the  most  alarming  nature,  and  which  must  necessarily 
produce  incalculable  mischiefs — can  you  inform  me  how 
this  great  subject  would  be  adjusted?  Virginia  has  a 
large  unsettled  country:  she  has  at  last  reduced  it  to 
some  quietness:  but  doubts  may  reasonably  be  enter- 
tained whether  she  took  the  best  way  to  effect  it. 
If  she  did  not,  disagreeable  consequences  may  ensue.  I 
have  before  hinted  at  some  other  causes  of  quarrel  be- 
tween the  other  states  and  us:  particularly  the  hatred  that 
would  be  generated  by  commercial  competitions.    I  will 

*  Those  outrages  are  described  with  great  felicity  in  the  anima- 
ted lines  of  Scott,  which  afford  a  glowing  illustration  of  this  part  of 
governor  Randolph's  specrh. 
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6nly  add,  on  that  subject,  that  controversies  may  arise 
concerning  the  fisheries,  which  must  terminate  in  war. 
Paper  money  may  also  be  an  additional  source  of  dis- 
putes. Rhode  Island  has  been  in  one  continued  train  of 
opposition  to  national  duties  and  integrity:  she  has  de- 
frauded her  creditors  by  her  paper  money.  Other  states 
have  also  made  emissions  of  paper  money,  to  the  ruin  of 
credit  and  commerce.  May  not  Virginia  at  a  future  day 
also  recur  to  the  same  expedient?  Has  Virginia  no  af- 
fection for  paper  money,  or  disposition  to  violate  con- 
tracts? I  fear  she  is  as  fond  of  these  measures  as  most 
other  states  in  the  union.  The  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent 
states  would  be  affected  by  the  depreciation  of  paper  mo- 
ney, which  would  assuredly  produce  a  dispute  with  those 
states.  This  danger  is  taken  away  by  the  present  consti- 
tution, as  it  provides,  "  That  no  state  shall  emit  bills  of 
credit."  Maryland  has  counteracted  the  policy  of  this 
state  frequently,  and  may  be  meditating  examples  of  this 
kind  again.  Before  the  revolution  there  was  a  contest 
about  those  back-lands,  in  which  government  itself  was 
a  party.  It  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  late  war.  Pennsylvania 
was  ready  to  enter  into  a  war  with  us  for  the  disputed 
lands  near  the  boundaries,  and  nothing  but  the  superior 
prudence  of  the  man  who  was  at  the  head  of  affairs  in 
Virginia,  could  have  prevented  it.  I  beg  leave  to  remind 
you  of  the  strength  of  Massachusetts,  and  other  states  to 
the  north,  and  what  would  their  conduct  be  to  us  if  dis- 
united from  them:  in  case  of  a  conflict  between  us  and 
Maryland,  or  Pennsylvania,  they  would  be  aided  by  the 
whole  strength  of  the  more  northern  states;  in  short,  by 
that  of  all  the  adopting  states.  For  these  reasons,  I  con- 
ceive, that  if  Virginia  supposes  she  has  no  cause  of  ap- 
prehension, she  will  find  herself  in  a  fatal  error.  Suppose 
the  American  spirit  in  the  fullest  vigour  in  Virginia, 
what  military  preparations  and  exertions  is  she  capable 
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of  making?  The  other  states  have  upwards  of  330,000 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms.  This  will  be  a  good  army, 
or  they  can  very  easily  raise  a  good  army  out  of  so  great 
a  number.  Our  militia  amounts  to  50,000;  even  stretch- 
ing it  to  the  improbable  amount  (urged  by  some)  of 
60,000 — in  case  of  an  attack,  what  defence  can  we  make? 
What  are  militia?  Can  we  depend  solely  upon  them?  I 
will  pay  the  last  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  militia  of  my 
country:  they  performed  some  of  the  most  gallant  feats 
during  the  last  war,  and  acted  as  nobly  as  men  inured  to 
other  avocations  could  be  expected  to  do:  but,  sir,  it  is 
dangerous  to  look  to  them  as  sole  protectors.  Did  ever 
militia  defend  a  country?  Those  of  Pennsylvania  were 
said  to  differ  very  little  from  regulars,  yet  these,  sir,  were 
insufficient  for  the  defence  of  that  state.  The  militia  of 
our  country  will  be  wanted  for  agriculture:  on  this  no- 
blest of  arts  depend  the  virtue  and  the  very  existence  of 
a  country:  if  it  be  neglected,  every  thing  else  must  run 
to  ruin  and  decay.  It  must  be  neglected,  if  those  hands 
which  ought  to  attend  to  it  are  occasionally  called  forth 
on  military  expeditions.  Some  also  will  be  necessary  for 
manufactures,  and  those  mechanic  arts  which  are  neces- 
sary for  the  aid  of  the  farmer  and  planter.  If  we  had  men, 
sufficient  in  number  to  defend  ourselves,  it  could  not 
avail  without  other  requisites.  We  must  have  a  navy,  to 
be  supported  in  time  of  peace  as  well  as  war,  to  guard 
our  coasts  and  defend  us  against  invasions.  The  impos- 
sibility of  building  and  equipping  a  fleet  in  a  shon  time, 
constitutes  the  necessity  of  having  a  certain  number  of 
ships  of  war  always  ready  in  time  of  peace.  The  maintain- 
ing a  navy  will  require  money — and  where,  sir,  can  we 
get  money  for  this  and  other  purposes?  How   shall  we 
raise  it?  Review  the  great  amount  of  the  debts  due  by  this 
country!  The  amount  of  the  debt  we  owe  to  the  continent, 
for  bills  of  credit,  rating  at  forty  for  one,  will  amount  to 
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between  6  or  700,000  pounds.  There  is  also  due  to  the 
continent,  the  balance  of  requisitions  which  ought  to  have 
bt- m  paid  by  us  and  was  not;  and  in  addition  to  this  pro- 
portion of  the  old  continental  debt,  there  are  the  foreign, 
domestic,  state  military,  and  loan-office  debts;  to  which, 
when  you  add  the  British  debt,  where  is  the  possibility 
of  finding  money  to  raise  an  army  or  navy?  Review  then 
your  real  ability.  Shall  we  recur  to  loans?  Nothing  can 
be  more  impolitic:  they  impoverish  a  nation:  we,  sir, 
have  nothing  to  repay  them;  nor  indeed,  sir,  can  we  hope 
to  procure  them.  Our  numbers  are  daily  increasing  by 
emigration,  but  this,  sir,  will  not  relieve  us,  when  our 
credit  is  gone,  and  it  is  impossible  to  borrow  money.  If 
the  imposts  and  duties  of  Virginia,  even  on  the  present, 
footing,  be  very  unproductive,  and  not  equal  to  our  ne- 
cessities, what  would  they  be,  if  we  were  separated  from 
the  union?  From  the  first  of  September  to  the  first  of 
June,  the  amount  paid  into  the  treasury  was  only  59,000/. 
or  a  little  more.  But,  sir,  if  smuggling  be  introduced  in 
consequence  of  high  duties,  or  otherwise,  and  the  Poto- 
mac should  be  lost,  what  hope  is  there  of  getting  money 
from  these?  It  may  be  asked  whether  the  impost  will  be 
bettered  by  the  union?  I  answer  that  it  will,  sir.  Credit 
being  restored  and  confidence  diffused  in  the  country, 
merchants  and  men  of  wealth  will  be  induced  to  come 
among  us,  emigration  will  increase,  and  commerce  will 
flourish:  and  the  impost  will  therefore  be  more  sure  and 
productive.  But  under  your  present  circumstances,  can 
you  find  men  to  defend  you?  If  not  men,  where  can  you 
have  a  navy?  It  is  an  old  observation,  that  he  who  com- 
mands the  sea,  will  command  the  land;  and  it  is  justified  by 
modern  experience  in  war.  The  sea  can  only  be  command- 
ed by  commercial  nations.  The  United  States  have  every 
means,  by  nature,  to  enable  them  to  distribute  supplies 
mutually  among  one  another,  to  supplv  other  nation* 
Vol.  I.  H 
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with  many  articles,  and  to  carry  for  other  nations.  Our 
commerce  would  not  be  kindly  received  by  foreigners, 
if  transacted  solely  by  ourselves;  as  it  is  the  spirit  of  com- 
mercial nations  to  engross  as  much  as  possible  the  car- 
rying trade.  This  makes  it  necessary  to  defend  our  com- 
merce: but  how  shall  we  accomplish  this  end?  England 
has  risen  to  the  greatest  height,  in  modern  times,  by  her 
navigation  act,  and  her  other  excellent  regulations.  The 
same  means  would  produce  the  same  effects.  We  have 
inland  navigation  indeed;  but  our  last  exports  did  not 
exceed  1,000,000/.  Our  export  trade  is  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  foreigners.  We  have  no  manufactures — depend 
for  supplies  on  other  nations,  and  so  far  are  we  from 
having  any  carrying  trade,  that  as  I  have  already  said, 
our  exports  are  in  the  hands  of  foreigners.  Beside  the 
profit  that  might  be  made  by  our  natural  materials,  much 
greater  gains  would  accrue  from  their  being  wrought 
before  they  were  exported.  England  has  reaped  immense 
profits  by  this,  nay  even  by  purchasing  and  working  up 
those  materials  which  their  country  did  not  afford,  and 
her  success  in  commerce  is  generally  ascribed  to  her 
navigation  act.  Virginia  would  not,  incumbered  as  she 
is,  agree  to  have  such  an  act.  Thus  for  the  want  of  a 
navy,  are  we  deprived  of  the  multifarious  advantages  of 
our  natural  situation,  nor  is  it  possible,  that  if  the  union 
is  dissolved,  we  ever  should  have  a  navy  sufficient  either 
for  our  defence  or  the  extension  of  our  trade.  I  beg  gen- 
tlemen to  consider  these  two  things — our  inability  to  raise 
and  man  a  navy,  and  the  dreadful  consequences  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  union.  I  will  close  this  catalogue  of  the 
evils  of  the  dissolution  of  the  union,  by  recalling  to  your 
mind  what  passed  in  the  year  17£1.  Such  was  the  situa- 
tion of  our  affairs  then,  that  the  powers  of  a  dictator  were 
given  to  the  commander  in  chief  to  save  us  from  destruc- 
tion. This  shows  the  situation  of  the  country  to  have 
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been  such  as  made  it  ready  to  embrace  an  actual  dicta- 
tor. At  some  future  period,  will  not  our  distresses  impel 
us  to  do  what  the  Dutch  have  done — throw  all  power 
into  the  hands  of  a  stadtholder?  How  infinitely  more  wise 
and  eligible  than  this  desperate  alternative,  is  a  union 
with  our  American  brethren?  I  feel  myself  so  abhorrent 
of  any  thing  that  will  dissolve  our  union,  that  I  cannot 
prevail  with  myself  to  assent  to  it  directly  or  indirectly. 
If  the  union  is  to  be  dissolved,  what  step  ought  to  be 
taken?  Shall  we  form  a  partial  confederacy?  Or,  is  it 
expected  that  we  shall  successfully  apply  to  foreign  alli- 
ance for  military  aid?  This  last  measure,  sir,  has  ruined 
almost  every  nation  that  ever  had  recourse  to  it.  So 
dreadful  an  example  ought  to  be  most  cautiously  avoid- 
ed: for  seldom  has  a  nation  recurred  to  the  expedient  of 
foreign  succour,  without  being  ultimately  crushed  by  it. 
We  may  lose  our  liberty  and  independence  by  this  inju- 
dicious scheme  of  policy.  But  admitting  it  to  be  a  scheme 
replete  with  safety,  what  nation  shall  we  solicit? — France? 
She  will  disdain  a  connexion  with  a  people  in  our  predi- 
cament. I  would  trust  every  thing  to  the  magnanimity 
of  that  nation — but  she  would  despise  a  people  who  had 
like  us,  so  imprudently  separated  from  their  brethren. 
And,  sir,  were  she  to  accede  to  our  proposal,  with  what 
facility  might  she  not  become  mistress  of  our  country? 
To  what  nation  then  shall  we  apply?  To  Great  Bri- 
tain? Nobody  has  yet  harboured  that  idea.  An  ap- 
plication to  any  other  must  be  either  fruitless  or  dan- 
gerous. To  those  who  advocate  local  confederacies, 
and  at  the  same  time  preach  up  for  republican  libertv,  I 
answer  that  their  conduct  is  inconsistent,  since  the  defence 
of  such  partial  confederacies  will  require  such  a  degree  of 
force  and  expense,  as  will  destroy  every  feature  of  repub- 
licanism. Give  me  leave  to  say,  that  I  see  nothing  but 
destruction  in  a  local  confederacy.  With  what  state  can 
we   confederate  but  North   Carolina? — North  Carolina 
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situated  worse  even  than  ourselves.  Consult  your  reason! 
I  beseech  gentlemen  most  seriously  to  reflect  on  the  con- 
sequences of  such  a  confederacy.  I  beseech  them  to  con- 
sider, whether  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  both  op- 
pressed with  debts  and  slaves,  can  defend  themselves 
externally,  or  make  their  people  happy  internally.  North 
Carolina  having  no  strength  but  militia,  and  Virginia  in 
the  same  situation,  will  make,  I  fear,  but  a  despicable 
figure  in  history.  Thus,  sir,  I  hope,  I  have  satisfied 
you,  that  we  are  unsafe  without  a  union — and  that  in 
union  alone  our  safety  can  consist. 

I  come  now,  sir,  to  the  great  inquiry,  whether  the  con- 
federation be  a  government  under  which  we  ought  to 
continue.  Whether  it  be  such  a  government  as  can  se- 
cure the  independence  and  felicity  of  a  free  people. 
Could  I  believe  that  the  confederation  was  a  good  cord, 
which  might  be  broken  without  altogether  destroying  its 
utility,  I  might  be  induced  to  concur  in  putting  it  toge- 
ther— but  I  am  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  its  incapacity 
to  be  mended  or  spliced,  that  I  would  sooner  recur  to  any 
other  expedient. 

When  I  spoke  last,  I  endeavoured  to  express  my  sen- 
timents concerning  that  system,  and  to  apologize  (if  an 
apology  was  necessary)  for  the  conduct  of  its  framers — 
I  said  that  it  was  hastily  devised  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
us  to  repel  a  powerful  enemy — that  the  subject  was  novel, 
and  that  its  inefficacy  was  not  discovered  till  requisitions 
came  to  be  made  by  congress.  In  the  situation  of  America 
at  the  time  it  was  adopted,  a  speedy  remedy  was  necessary 
to  ward  off  danger,  and  this  sufficiently  answered  that 
purpose;  but  so  universally  is  its  imbecility  now  known, 
that  it  is  superfluous  to  enlarge  upon  it,  at  this  time. 
Nav,  has  not  Virginia,  as  well  as  every  other  state,  acknow- 
ledged its  feebleness,  by  sending  delegates  to  the  general 
convention?  The  confederation  is,  of'  all  things  the  most 
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unsafe,  the  most  unfit  to  trust  to  in  its  present  form,  and 
the  most  incapable  of  amendment.  The  object  of  a  fede- 
ral government  is  to  remedy  and  strengthen  the  weakness 
of  its  individual  branches;  whether  that  weakness  arises 
from  situation  or  any  other  external  cause.  With  respect  to 
the  first,  some  persons  think  it  a  miracle  that  the  confedera- 
tion carried  us  through  the  last  war;  but  in  reality  it  was  our 
own  unanimity,  sir,  that  carried  us  through  it.  That  sys- 
tem was  not  ultimately  concluded  till  the  year  178  L — 
although  the  greatest  exertions  were  made  before  that 
time.  Then  came  requisitions  for  men  and  money,  and 
its  defects  were  immediately  discovered.  The  quotas 
of  men  were  readily  sent — not  so  those  of  money.  One 
state  feigned  inability — another  would  not  comply  till  the 
rest  did;  and  various  excuses  were  offered;  so  that  no 
money  was  sent  into  the  treasury — not  a  requisition  was 
fully  complied  with.  Loans  were  the  expedients  next  re- 
sorted to:  upwards  of  60,000,000  of  dollars  were  want- 
ing, beside  the  emissions  of  dollars,  forty  for  one.  These 
things  show  the  impossibility  of  relying  on  requisition. 
[Here  his  excellency  enumerated  the  different  delinquen- 
cies of  different  states,  and  the  consequent  distresses  of 
congress.]  If  the  American  spirit  is  to  be  depended  upon, 
I  invoke  it  to  awake  on  this  occasion,  and  to  behold  how 
deplorably  Americans  have  been  disgraced.  And  for  my 
part,  I  have  little  hopes  that  things  will  be  better  here- 
after. I  fully  expect  that  they  will  still  be  as  they  have 
been,  and  that  the  same  derangements  will  produce  si- 
milar miscarriages.  Will  the  American  spirit  produce 
money  or  credit,  unless  we  alter  our  system?  Are  we  not 
in  a  contemptible  situation?  Are  we  not  the  jest  of  all 
other  nations? 

But  it  is  insinuated  by  the  honourable  gentleman,  that 
we  want  to  be  a  grand,  splendid,  and  magnificent  people. 
Sir!  we  do  not  wish  to  become  s».  The  magnificence  of 
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a  royal  court  is  not  our  object.  We  want  government, 
sir — a  government  that  will  have  stability,  and  give  us 
security.  Our  present  government  is  destitute  of  the  one 
and  utterly  incapable  of  producing  the  other.  It  cannot, 
perhaps  with  propriety,  be  denominated  a  government — 
being  void  of  that  energy  requisite  to  enforce  obedience. 
I  wish  my  country  not  to  be  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of 
foreign  nations.  A  well  regulated  community  is  always 
respected.  It  is  the  internal  situation,  the  defects  of  go- 
vernment, that  attracts  foreign  contempt,  and  that  con- 
tempt, sir,  is  too  often  followed  by  subjugation.  Advert 
to  the  contemptuous  manner  in  which  a  shrewd  politician 
speaks  of  our  government.  [Here  his  excellency  quoted 
a  passage  from  lord  Sheffield,  the  purport  of  which  was, 
that  Great  Britain  might  engross  our  trade  on  her  own 
terms:  that  the  imbecility  and  inefficacy  of  our  general 
government  were  such,  that  it  was  impossible  we  could 
counteract  her  policy,  however  rigid  or  illiberal  towards 
us,  her  commercial  regulations  might  be.] — Reflect  but 
a  moment  on  our  situation.  Does  it  not  invite  real  hosti- 
lity? The  conduct  of  the  British  ministry  to  us,  is  the 
natural  effect  of  our  unnerved  government.  Consider  the 
commercial  regulations  between  us  and  Maryland.  Is  it 
not  known  to  gentlemen,  that  these  two  states  have  been 
making  reprisals  on  each  other;  to  obviate  a  repetition 
of  which,  in  some  degree,  these  regulations  have  been 
made.  Can  we  not  see  from  this  circumstance,  the  jea- 
lousy, rivalship,  and  hatred,  that  would  subsist  between 
them  in  case  this  state  was  put  out  of  the  union? — 
They  are  both  importing  states,  and  importing  states  will 
ever  be  competitors  and  rivals.  Rhode  Island  and  Con- 
necticut have  been  on  the  point  of  war,  on  the  subject  of 
their  paper  money,  and  congress  did  not  attempt  to  inter- 
pose. When  Massachusetts  was  distressed  by  the  late 
insurrection,  congress  could  not  relieve  her.  Who  head- 
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©d  that  insurrection?  Recollect  the  facility  with  which  it 
was  raised,  and  the  very  little  ability  of  the  ringleader, 
and  you  cannot  but  deplore  the  extreme  debility  of  our 
merely  nominal  government.  We  are,  sir,  indeed  we  are, 
too  despicable  to  be  regarded  by  foreign  nations.  The 
defects  of  the  confederation  consisted  principally  in  the 
want  of  power.  It  had  nominal  powers,  powers  on  paper, 
which  it  could  not  use.  The  power  of  making  peace  and 
war  is  expressly  delegated  to  congress;  yet  the  power  of 
granting  passports,  though  within  that  of  making  peace 
and  war,  was  considered  by  Virginia  as  belonging  to  her- 
self. Without  adequate  powers  vested  in  congress,  Ame- 
rica cannot  be  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  other  nations. 
Congress,  sir,  ought  to  be  fully  vested  with  power  to 
support  the  union — protect  the  interest  of  the  United 
States — maintain  their  commerce — and  defend  them  from 
external  invasions  and  insults,  and  internal  insurrections; 
to  maintain  justice,  and  promote  harmony  and  public 
tranquillity  among  the  states.  A  government  not  vested 
with  these  powers  will  ever  be  found  unable  to  make  us 
happy  or  respectable:  how  far  the  confederation  is  diffe- 
rent from  such  a  government,  is  known  to  all  America. 
Instead  of  being  able  to  cherish  and  protect  the  states,  it 
has  been  unable  to  defend  itself  against  the  encroachments 
made  upon  it  by  them.  Every  one  of  them  has  conspired 
against  it,  and  Virginia  as  much  as  any.  This  fact  could 
be  proved  by  reference  to  actual  history.  I  might  quote 
the  observations  of  an  able  modern  author  (not  because 
he  is  decorated  with  the  name  of  author,  but  because  his 
sentiments  are  drawn  from  human  nature)  to  prove  the 
dangerous  impolicy  of  withholding  necessary  powers 
from  congress:  but  I  shall  not  at  this  time  fatigue  the 
house,  where  I  can  possibly  avoid  it.  What  are  the  pow- 
ers of  congress?  They  have  full  authority  to  recommend 
what  they  please:  this  recommendatory  power  reduces 
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them  to  the  condition  of  poor  supplicants.  Is  this  the  dig- 
nified language  of  the  members  of  the  American  con- 
gress?— May  it  please  your  high  mightinesses,  of  Virginia, 
to  pay  your  just  proportionate  quota  of  our  national  debt: 
we  humbly  supplicate,  that  it  may  please  you  to  comply 
"with  your  federal  duties!  We  implore,  we  beg  your  obedi- 
ence! And  is  not  this,  sir,  a  fair  representation  of  the  pow- 
ers of  congress?  Their  operations  are  of  no  validity,  when 
counteracted  by  the  states.  Their  authority  to  recom- 
mend is  a  mere  mockery  of  government.  But  the  capability 
of  the  confederation  for  amendment  seems  to  have  great 
weight  on  the  minds  of  some  gentlemen.  To  what  point  will 
the  amendments  go?  What  part  makes  the  most  important 
figure?  What  part  deserves  to  be  retained?  In  it,  one 
body  has  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers 
united;  but  the  want  of  efficient  internal  energy  has  pre- 
vented the  dangers  naturally  consequent  to  such  a  combi- 
nation. Will  such  a  union  justify  an  augmentation  of  its 
power?  Will  you  then  amend  it  by  taking  away  one  of  these 
three  powers?  Suppose,  for  instance,  you  only  vested  it 
with  the  legislative  and  executive  powers,  without  any 
control  on  the  judiciary,  what  must  be  the  result?  Are 
we  not  taught  by  reason,  experience,  and  political  histo- 
ry, that  tyranny  is  the  natural  and  certain  consequence  of 
uniting  these  two  powers,  or  the  legislative  and  judicial 
powers,  exclusively,  in  the  same  body?  If  any  one  denies 
it,  I  shall  pass  him  by,  as  an  infidel  not  to  be  reclaimed. 
Wherever  any  two  of  these  three  powers  are  vested  in 
one  single  body,  they  must,  at  one  time  or  other,  termi- 
nate in  the  destruction  of  liberty.   In  the  most  important 
cases,  the  assent  of  nine  states  is  necessary  to  pass  a  law: 
this  is  too  great  a  restriction,  and  whatever  good  conse- 
quences it  may,  in  sonic  cases,  produce,  yet  it  will  pre- 
vent energy  in  many  others;  it  will  preve;  which 
Is  most  necessary  on  some  emergencies, — even  in  c 
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wherein  the  existence  of  the  community  depends  on  vigour 
and  expedition.  It  is  incompatible  with  that  secrecy, 
which  is  the  life  of  execution  and  despatch.  Did  ever 
thirty  or  forty  men  retain  a  secret? — Without  secrecy, 
no  government  can  carry  on  its  operations  on  great  occa- 
sions. This  is  what  gives  decided  superiority  in  practical 
concerns  to  the  government  of  one.  If  any  thing  were 
wanting  to  complete  this  farce,  it  would  be,  that  a  reso- 
lution of  the  assembly  of  Virginia,  and  of  the  other  legis- 
latures, should  be  necessary  to  confirm  and  render  of  va- 
lidity the  acts  of  congress.  This  would  at  once  develop 
the  weakness  and  inefficiency  of  the  general  government 
to  all  the  world.  But,  in  fact,  its  imbecility  is  now  nearly 
the  same,  as  if  such  acts  were  formally  requisite.  An  act 
of  the  assembly  of  Virginia,  controverting  a  resolution  of 
congress,  would  certainly  prevail.  I  therefore  conclude, 
that  the  confederation  is  too  defective  to  be  rendered  to- 
lerable even  by  correction.  Let  us  take  our  farewel  of  it, 
with  reverential  respect,  as  an  old  benefactor.  It  is  gone, 
whether  this  house  says  so,  or  not.  It  has  perished,  sir,  by 
its  own  weakness. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  tired  the  patience  of  the  house;  but 
I  trust  you  will  pardon  me,  as  I  was  urged  by  the  impor- 
tunity  of  the  gentleman,  who  desired  to  be  informed  of  the 
reasons  for  laying  the  ground- work  of  this  plan.  It  is  ob^ 
jected  by  the  honourable  gentleman,  that  a  republican 
government  is  impracticable  in  an  extensive  territory; 
and  the  extent  of  the  United  States  is  urged  as  a  reason 
for  the  rejection  of  this  constitution.  Let  us  consider  the 
definition  of  a  republican  government,  as  laid  down  by  a 
highly  esteemed  political  philosopher. — Montesquieu,  so 
celebrated  among  politicians,  says,  "  that  a  republican 
government  is  that  in  which  the  body,  or  only  a  part  of 
the  people,  is  possessed  of  the  supreme  power;  a  monar- 
chical, that  in  which  a  single  person  governs  by  fixed 
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and  established  laws;  a  despotic  government,  that  in 
which  a  single  person,  without  law,  and  without  rule, 
directs  every  thing  by  his  own  will  and  caprice."  This 
great  man  has  not  distinguished  a  republican  government 
from  a  monarchy,  by  the  extent  of  its  boundaries,  but  by 
the  nature  of  its  principles.  He,  in  another  place,  contra- 
distinguishes it,  as  a  government  of  laws,  in  opposition 
to  others  which  he  denominates  a  government  of  men. 
The  empire  or  government  of  laws,  according  to  that 
phrase,  is  that  in  which  the  laws  are  made  with  the  free 
will  of  the  people:  hence  then,  if  laws  be  made  by  the 
assent  of  the  people,  the  government  may  be  deemed 
free.  When  laws  are  made  with  integrity,  and  executed 
with  wisdom,  the  question  is,  whether  a  great  extent  of 
country  will  tend  to  abridge  the  liberty  of  the  people.  If 
defensive  force  be  necessary  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  country,  I  conceive  that  in  a  judiciously  constructed 
government,  be  the  country  ever  so  extensive,  its  inha- 
bitants will  be  proportionably  numerous  and  able  to  de- 
fend it.  Extent  of  country,  in  my  conception,  ought  to 
be  no  bar  to  the  adoption  of  a  good  government.  No  ex- 
tent on  earth  seems  to  me  too  great,  provided  the  laws  be 
wisely  made  and  executed.  The  principles  of  represen- 
tation and  responsibility,  may  pervade  a  large  as  well  as 
a  small  territory;  and  tyranny  is  as  easily  introduced  into 
a  small  as  into  a  large  district.  If  it  be  answered,  that 
some  of  the  most  illustrious  and  distinguished  authors, 
are  of  a  contrary  opinion;  I  reply,  that  authority  has  no 
weight  with  me  till  I  am  convinced — that  not  the  dignity 
of  names,  but  the  force  of  reasoning  gains  my  assent. 

I  intended  to  have  shown  the  nature  of  the  powers 
which  ought  to  have  been  given  to  the  general  govern- 
ment, and  the  reason  of  investing  it  with  the  power  of 
taxation,  but  this  would  require  more  time  than  my 
strength,  or  the  patience  of  the  committee,  would  now 
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admit  of.  I  shall  conclude  with  a  few  observations  which 
come  from  my  heart.  I  have  laboured  for  the  continuance 
of  the  union — the  rock  of  our  salvation.  I  believe,  that 
as  sure  as  there  is  a  God  in  heaven,  our  safety,  our  poli- 
tical happiness  and  existence  depend  on  the  union  of  the 
states;  and  that  without  that  union,  the  people  of  this  and 
the  other  states,  will  undergo  all  the  unspeakable  cala- 
mities, which  discord,  faction,  turbulence,  war,  and 
bloodshed,  have  produced  in  other  countries.  The  Ame- 
rican spirit  ought  to  be  mixed  with  American  pride — 
pride  to  see  the  union  magnificently  triumph.  Let  that 
glorious  pride  which  once  defied  the  British  thunder, 
reanimate  you  again!  Let  it  not  be  recorded  of  Ameri- 
cans, that  after  having  performed  the  most  gallant  ex- 
ploits— after  having  overcome  the  most  astonishing  diffi- 
culties— and  after  having  gained  the  admiration  of  the 
world  by  their  incomparable  valour  and  policy,  they  lost 
their  acquired  reputation,  their  national  consequence  and 
happiness,  by  their  own  indiscretion.  Let  no  future  his- 
torian inform  posterity,  that  they  wanted  wisdom  and 
virtue  to  concur  in  any  regular  efficient  government. 
Should  any  writer,  doomed  to  so  disagreeable  a  task, 
feel  the  indignation  of  an  honest  historian,  he  would  re- 
prehend and  recriminate  our  folly,  with  equal  severity 
and  justice.  Catch  the  present  moment — seize  it  with 
avidity  and  eagerness — for  it  may  be  lost — never  to  be 
regained.  If  the  union  be  now  abandoned,  I  fear  it  will  re- 
main so  forever.  I  believe  gentlemen  are  sincere  in  their 
opposition  and  actuated  by  pure  motives;  but  when  I  ma- 
turely weigh  the  advantages  of  the  union,  and  dreadful 
consequences  of  its  dissolution;  when  I  see  safety  on  my 
right,  and  destruction  on  my  left;  when  I  behold  respec- 
tability and  happiness  acquired  by  the  one,  but  annihila- 
ted by  the  other,  I  cannot  hesitate  to  decide  in  favour  of 
the  former.  I  hope  my  weakness,  from  speaking  so  long, 
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will  apologize  for  my  leaving  this  subject  in  so  mutilated 
a  condition.  If  a  further  explanation  be  desired,  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  to  enter  into  it  more  fully  another  time. 

\The  next  day,  one  or  two  members  of  the  convention 
having  made  some  desultory  remarks,  Mr.  He  n  r  y  rose  and 
expressed  a  desire  that  Governor  Randolph  should  continue 
the  observations  he  had  left,  unfinished,  upon  which  the 
latter  proceeded  in  continuation  as  follows.^ 

I  will  now  pursue  the  object  of  my  inquiry  respecting 
the  powers  necessary  to  be  given  to  the  general  govern- 
ment, and  in  doing  so  I  will  discard  general  considera- 
tions, because  I  intend  to  be  as  brief  as  possible,  and  will 
apply  myself  first  to  the  point  of  "  direct  taxation." 

Is  it  necessary  that  the  general  legislature  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  should  have  power  to  levy  taxes? — a  strange 
question  to  be  agitated  in  this  house,  apprized  as  we  all 
are  of  the  delinquency  in  that  respect  of  all  the  states, 
and  of  none  more  than  Virginia  herself! — Money,  sir,  is 
the  nerve  of  war,  the  life  and  soul,  the  indispensable  re- 
quisite  of  all  efficient  government.  It  is  folly  to  imagine 
that  the  state  business  of  a  nation  can  be  carried  on  with- 
out that  great  agent  of  human  affairs.  War,  however  ne- 
cessary, cannot  be  carried  on  without  a  full  and  discre- 
tionary power  to  raise  money  in  the  most  eligible  man- 
ner. As  little  can  government  be  administered  in  time  of 
peace  without  it.  This  being  the  case,  ought  the  general 
government  of  the  United  States  to  be  more  circum- 
scribed in  the  power  of  providing  for  its  own  safety  and 
existence  than  any  other  government? — Ought  it  to  de- 
pend for  the  means  of  its  preservation  and  efficiency  on 
any  other  bodies? — for  this  is  actually  the  case  with  the 
confederation.  The  power  of  raising  money  was  nomi- 
nally vested  in  that  system.  In  March,  1781,  even 
Maryland,  the  most  backward  state  then,  agreed  that 
congress    should   have    the    power    of   receiving    and 
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demanding  their  proportionate  quotas  from  the  states. 
This  was  an  acknowledgment  of  the  necessity  of  vesting 
a  power  in  congress,  to  raise  such  sums  as  emergencies 
might  require;  but  the  means  proposed  for  that  purpose 
were  found  inadequate  to  accomplish  the  end,  and  now  the 
propriety   of  the  means  is  alone  disputed.    No   doubt 
it  is  the  universal  opinion  of  the  people  of  this  common- 
wealth, that  its  legislature  should  have  the  power  of  rais- 
ing money  at  its  own  will  and  pleasure.  There  are  but 
two  ways  in  which  this  can  be  effected — namely,  requisi- 
tions, or  taxation: — for  it  surpasses  the  ingenuity  of  man 
to  devise  any  other  mode  of  raising  money,  than  by  one 
of  these  two  methods.  If  the  alternative  of  requisitions 
be  determined  upon,  as  more  eligible,  it  will  not  avail 
without  coercion.  If  that  of  taxation  be  preferred,  it  will 
be  sufficient  without  any  coercion.  If  our  legislature  were 
to  depend  on  requisitions  for  money  to  answer  the  ends 
of  government,  then,  sir,  the  absurdity  and  sophistry  of 
the  arguments  urged  in  defence  of  such  a  mode  of  pro- 
curing money,  would  strike  the  weakest  intellect.  If  the 
mere  pleasure  of  individuals  were  alone  to  be  consulted, 
if  it  were  left  to  the  choice  of  your  people  to  pay  or  not, 
your  treasury  would  be  much  poorer  even  than  it  is,  and 
the  advocates  of  this  pernicious  policy  might  perhaps  be 
made  ashamed  of  their  pertinacity.  Suppose,  for  a  moment, 
the  only  existing  mode  of  raising  a  revenue  in  Virginia, 
to  be  that  of  requisitions — suppose  your  requisitions  sent 
on  to  every  county — say  that  money  is  wanted — assume 
the  most  pressing  language.   We  earnestly  entreat  yon. 
We  humbly  supplicate  and  solicit  you  to  furnish  us  with 
one  thousand  or  one  hundred  pounds,  to  defray  the  necessary 
charges  of  our  government. — What  would  be  the  result  of 
such  applications  for  voluntary  contributions?  You  would 
be  laughed  at  for  your  folly  in  thinking  human  nature 
could  be  thus  acted  upon.  From  my  knowledge  of  hu- 
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man  nature,  and  of  my  countrymen,  I  am  perfectly  certain 
this  would  be  the  case.  The  argument  will  be  found 
good  in  all  cases — it  will  admit  of  any  extension.  I  ask 
any  gentleman  in  this  house,  if  states  would  be  likely  to 
comply  with  what  even  a  few  individuals  would  refuse? 
Would  not  the  requisitions  of  congress  meet  a  similar 
fate?  This,  sir,  has  happened  as  often  as  it  has  been  the 
pleasure  of  the  states  to  withhold  their  quotas.  Not  a 
shilling  has  been  put  into  the  continental  treasury,  but 
with  the  utmost  reluctance.  The  probable  delinquency 
of  other  states,  has  been  the  pretext  for  non-compliance 
with  each  particular  one.  It  has  been  thought  hard,  by 
ourselves,  that  our  general  assembly  should  pay,  when 
congress  ordered  it.  Our  representatives  have  been  sup- 
posed careless  of  our  interest,  in  paying  the  demands  of 
congress,  while  delinquencies  occurred  in  other  states. — 
Punctuality,  sir,  instead  of  being  held  in  that  estimation 
which  it  really  merits,  has  been  looked  upon  as  an  impro- 
vident expenditure  of  the  substance  of  the  people,  and  a 
subjection  of  the  inhabitants  to  grievances  and  burthens, 
to  which  the  people  of  delinquent  states  were  not  exposed. 
This  idea  has  been  held  in  many  states,  and  would  hold 
again,  and  will  hold  forever,  if  proper  means  be  not  taken 
to  obviate  it;  and  whoever  depends  on  the  mere  right  to 
demand  their  respective  proportions  from  the  states, 
shows  a  total  ignorance  of  human  conduct,  and  betrays  an 
utter  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  true  po- 
licy. The  principal  ends  of  all  political  institutions,  are 
the  happiness  and  safety  of  the  community;  but  a  reliance 
on  congressional  requisitions  would  leave  the  country 
defenceless,  naked,  and  exposed  to  the  incursions  of 
those  who  should  choose  to  invade  us;  or  lead  to  such 
sedition  and  confusion  among  ourselves,  as  must  subvert 
and  destroy  every  desirable  object  of  human  society.  If 
requisitions  be  not  faithfully  complied  with,  military  co- 
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ercion  will  become  necessary;  and  coercion,  though  pro- 
per when  judiciously  and  moderately  used,  if  severely 
and  cruelly  inflicted,  begets  unconquerable  aversion  and 
hatred.  If  the  spirit  of  resentment  actuates  individuals, 
will  not  states  be  equally  vindictive?  What  species  of 
military  coercion  could  the  general  government  adopt 
for  the  enforcement  of  obedience  to  its  demands?  Either 
an  army  sent  into  the  heart  of  a  delinquent  state,  or  the 
blocking  up  of  its  ports!  Have  we  lived  to  this  then,  that 
in  order  to  suppress  and  exclude  tyranny,  is  it  necessary 
to  render  the  most  affectionate  friends  the  most  bitter 
enemies — to  set  the  father  against  the  son,  and  make  the 
brother  slay  the  brother?  Is  this  the  expedient  that  is  to 
preserve  our  liberties?  Will  it  not  on  the  contrary  destroy 
them? — Should  an  army  be  once  introduced  to  force  us, 
and  marched  into  Virginia,  figure  to  yourself  what  the 
dreadful  consequence  must  be!  The  most  lamentable  civil 
war  will  inevitably  ensue.  Have  we  any  troops  but  mili- 
tia to  confront  those  disciplined  bands  that  would  be  sent 
to  force  our  compliance  with  requisitions?  The  most 
virulent  invectives  have  been  poured  forth  against  the 
federal  executive:  We  are  told  that  the  president  can  fix 
himself  in  the  chair  of  state — establish  himself  a  monarch 
— and  destroy  the  liberties  of  the  people.  I  own,  it  has 
too  often  happened,  that  powers  delegated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  the  happiness  of  a  community,  have 
been  perverted  to  the  advancement  of  the  personal  emo- 
luments of  the  agents  of  the  people;  but  the  powers  of 
the  president  are  too  well  guarded  and  checked  to  war- 
rant this  illiberal  aspersion.  Let  us  candidly  consider  the 
consequences  of  the  favourite  plan  of  requisitions,  and 
see  whether  instead  of  imaginary  or  problematical  evils, 
there  be  not  real  palpable  danger  it.  To  compel  your 
obedience,  a  rapacious  army  will  penetrate  into  the  bosom 
of  your  country,  carrying  destruction  and  desolation  be- 
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fore  it.  The  commander  of  such  an  army  will  be  liable 
to  the  corruptions  and  passions  incident  to  other  men.  If 
he  be  possessed  of  military  genius,  address,  and  ambi- 
tion, he  may  procure  this  army  to  proclaim  him  king. 
Who  can  tell  the  result?  Who  can  oppose  him  with  suc- 
cess? Who  can  say  to  him,  Sir,  you  shall  not  be  a  des- 
pot? This  reasoning,  however  inconclusive  or  illogical  it 
may  appear  to  some,  is,  in  my  estimation,  more  to  the 
purpose  than  arguments  drawn  from  the  possibility  of  a 
president's  becoming  a  tyrant. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  object  to  the  so  much  admired 
alternative  of  gentlemen,  were  there  no  other  reason  than 
the  danger  arising  from  it  of  an  army  being  employed  to 
enforce  requisitions,  and  the  danger  of  the  commander  of 
that  army  becoming  our  master.  I  will  not  mention  those 
nations  that  might  be  applied  to  for  aid  in  such  a  case. — 
I  know  that  such  aid  could  easily  be  procured,  but,  sir, 
the  remedy  would  be  infinitely  worse  than  the  disease.  I 
speak  with  respect  to  Virginia  alone.  Suppose  our  trade 
was  to  be  taken  into  the  hands  of  congress,  they  would 
find  little  to  satisfy  their  demands.  If  permitted  by  other 
nations,  the  compensation  they  could  derive  from  the  ex- 
clusive control  of  our  trade  would  be  but  trivial.  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Holland  are  greatly  interested  in  car- 
rying on  trade  with  us:  those  nations  would  disapprove 
of  the  measure;  and  such  evasions  would  be  practised 
on  such  an  occasion  as  would  render  it  totally  ineffectual. 
If  congress  were  then  to  block  up  our  ports,  or  send  an 
army  into  our  country,  Virginia  would  be  in  a  situation 
so  extremely  deplorable,  that  she  would  find  it  expedient 
to  call  for  the  aid  of  foreign  nations,  who  on  their  parts 
have  their  eyes  fixed  on  us — and  watch  every  opportu- 
nity to  avail  themselves  of  our  divisions. — It  is  their  in- 
terest that  we  should  be  weak  and  divided.  There  is  not 
one  of  them  that  would  not  readily  engage  in  our  dissen- 
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lions — none  of  them  that  would  be  displeased  at  our  dis- 
tractions. But  what  would  be  their  object  in  assisting  us? 
On  what  principles  have  auxiliaries  ever  been  sent  to  the 
aid  of  a  country?  Show  me  an  instance  (except  the  con- 
duct of  France  to  America)  where  auxiliaries  have  not 
either  attempted  to  subjugate,  or  actually  made  them- 
selves masters  of  those  they  assisted?  With  respect  to 
France,  her  magnanimity  to  America  is  almost  unprece- 
dented. She  has  displayed  a  degree  of  disinterestedness 
and  generosity  not  often  exemplified  in  the  annals  of 
mankind.  Till  France  joined  us,  our  troops  were  not 
able  to  withstand  the  enemy.  Nevertheless  the  fate  of 
many  other  nations  ought  to  convince  us,  that  the  assist- 
ance of  foreigners  is  the  most  dangerous  of  all  resources, 
and  the  last  experiment  to  which  a  free  people  ought  to 
recur  in  difficult  emergencies. 

It  has  been  proposed  as  an  expedient,  that  this  power 
shall  be  only  given  to  the  general  government,  as  an  al- 
ternative after  requisitions  shall  have  been  refused. — To 
this  my  answer  is,  that  the  most  positive  requisitions  will 
be  unavailable,  and  that  a  failure  will  inevitably  produce 
war.  A  formal  refusal,  or  negligent  non-compliance  with 
the  demands  of  congress,  under  a  knowledge  of  the  ex- 
istence of  this  execrated  alternative,  would  be  a  prelude 
to  active  opposition.  I  consider  this  expedient,  therefore, 
as  very  little  better  than  the  ineffectual  mode  of  simple 
requisitions.  The  only  difference  is,  that  it  gives  a  little 
more  time  to  a  refractory  state  to  provide  itself  with  arms 
and  foreign  alliance,  to  enable  it  to  oppose  the  operation 
of  this  alternative,  and  to  resist  federal  collectors,  as  was 
observed  by  the  honourable  gentleman  in  the  chair.  The 
proper  time  will  be  selected  for  the  commencement  of 
opposition,  and  for  putting  the  bayonet  to  the  breasts  of 
our  fellow-citizens.  Suppose  a  requisition  to  be  made  on 
Virginia  for  200.000  pounds:  she  fails  to  comply:  taxes 

Vol.  I.  K 
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are  then  to  be  collected  in  the  common  manner.  Is  it  not 
certain  that  the  aversion  to  the  exercise  of  this  power  by 
the  general  government  will  incite  discontented  men  to 
oppose  it?  Then,  sir,  the  dogs  of  war  will  be  let  loose, 
and  inconceivable  mischief  will  ensue.  If  the  incapacity 
of  the  people  requires  an  extension  of  the  time  of  pay- 
ment, let  them  be  indulged  as  far  as  may  be  consistent 
with  a  regard  for  the  public  exigencies:  but  let  us  not  be 
so  infatuated  as  to  choose  an  expedient,  which  must 
either  be  inadequate  to  the  destined  purpose,  or, eventu- 
ate in  bloodshed  and  war.  Requisitions,  sir,  however  mo- 
dified, must  come  within  this  description;  they  strike 
me  with  horror  and  disgust. — I  would  as  soon  see  a  se- 
paration from  the  union,  and  trust  to  the  genius,  patriot- 
ism, vigilance,  and  activity — to  the  morals  and  the  natu- 
ral uprightness  of  the  people,  as  to  take  a  government 
without  more  efficient  powers  than  those  with  which  our 
present  system  is  vested.  The  constitution  now  proposed 
is  an  improvement  on  that  system;  and  if  we  reject  it. 
we  shall  be  ruined. 

Our  credit  is  depressed,  and  it  will  be  irretrievably 
gone,  without  a  change  of  that  system  which  has  caused  its 
depression.  It  is  humiliating  and  disgraceful,  to  recur  to 
loans,  situated  as  we  are.  It  would  be  ruinous  on  any 
condition,  on  which  our  depressed  credit  could  obtain 
them;  although  I  own  that  under  a  regular  judicious  sys- 
tem of  administration,  loans  may  be  very  salutary  and 
beneficial.  If  certain  accounts  may  be  believed,  your  am- 
bassador  has  received  from  the  king  of  France  the  very 
stipends  which  have  supported  him.  Sir,  I  ask  you  and 
all  present,  is  this  honourable?  Is  it  safe  for  America? 
Safety,  sir,  forbids  such  dishonourable  and  despicable 
conduct  as  the  leaving  of  our  representatives  in  a  state 
of  absolute  dependence  on  another  power.  Will  not  this 
situation   be   freely   and  forcibly   represented   to   him? 
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"  Remember ',  sir,  the  bread  you  eat  to-morrow,  depends  on 
the  bounty  of  the  Count  de  Vergennes^  Is  it  possible  that 
in  our  present  circumstances,  we  can  inspire  any  one 
with  confidence  in  our  engagements?  Where,  in  the  hour 
of  distress  and  calamity,  shall  congress  be  able  to  borrow 
money?  The  present  revenues  are  appropriated  to  diffe- 
rent purposes,  and  are  from  the  incompetency  of  requisi- 
tions, inadequate  to  the  public  exigencies.  Admitting 
that  the  imposts  will  be  sufficiently  productive  to  enable 
congress  to  discharge  its  engagements,  and  answer  all 
the  demands  of  government,  in  case  of  a  war,  will  not 
necessity  and  the  fear  of  danger  render  it  necessary  for 
the  general  government  to  divert  the  revenues  from  the 
usual  appropriations,  to  the  defence  of  the  union?  The 
necessity  of  such  an  appropriation  does  not  lessen  the 
certainty,  that  public  credit  would  be  destroyed  by  it. 
The  interest  on  the  public  debt  could  not  be  paid — fo- 
reign and  domestic  creditors  would  be  disappointed  and 
irritated — and  the  displeasure  of  the  former  might  lead 
to  the  most  serious  consequences.  What  could  the  gene- 
ral government  do  in  such  a  situation,  without  the  power 
of  providing  money  by  taxation?  Requisitions  would  be 
fruitless  and  ineffectual;  nor  could  a  government  which 
depended  on  such  a  slender  and  inefficient  source,  meet 
any  where  people  credulous  enough  to  trust  it.  Will  you 
expose  the  continental  congress  to  such  a  critical  dis- 
tress? Do  you  consult  public  liberty  by  reducing  it  to  an 
extremity,  whereof  none  can  with  certainty  foretel  the 
consequences?  Is  it  not  laying  a  train  by  which  your  in- 
dependence may  be  blown  up?  By  withholding  a  neces- 
sary power,  you  may  unwarily  lay  the  foundation  of  usur- 
pation itself. 

Sir,  I  declare  it  to  be  my  firm  belief,  that  I  show  my 
friendship  for  Virginia  more  effectually  by  discarding 
these  requisitions,  than  by  any  proposition  I  could 
suggest. 
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The  benefits  arising  from  loans,  are  innumerable. 
Every  nation,  even  the  most  wealthy,  and  the  oldest  na- 
tions, have  found  it  necessary  to  recur  to  loans  in  time  of 
war.  This  country  has  found  it  so,  even  in  time  of  peace; 
but  on  a  supposition  of  war,  we  must  borrow  money — 
it  will  be  inevitable.  How  can  congress  have  credit  to 
borrow  any  sum  of  a  considerable  amount,  on  any  rea- 
sonable conditions,  unless  it  have  full  scope,  and  com- 
plete command  over  the  resources  of  the  union?  What- 
ever may  be  the  visionary  and  fanciful  conclusions  of 
political  sceptics,  the  credit  of  a  nation  will  be  found  to 
be  coextensive  with  its  ability  to  raise  money.  If  congress 
have  an  uncontrolled  power  to  that  effect,  it  may,  as  con- 
tingencies shall  render  it  necessary,  borrow  money  with 
ease;  but  if  it  have  not  that  power,  it  is  not  possible  that 
any  confidence  can  be  placed  in  it. 

The  difficulty  of  justly  apportioning  the  taxes  among 
the  states  under  the  present  system,  has  been  complained 
of;  the  rule  of  apportionment  being  the  value  of  all  lands 
and  improvements  within  the  states:  the  inequality  be- 
tween the  rich  lands  of  James'  river  and  the  barrens  of 
Massachusetts,  has  been  thought  to  militate  against  Vir- 
ginia. If  taxes  could  be  laid  according  to  the  real  value 
of  the  object  taxed,  no  inconvenience  could  follow;  but 
from  a  variety  of  reasons  this  value  was  very  difficult  to 
be  ascertained;  and  an  error  in  the  estimation  must  ne- 
cessarily have  been  oppressive  to  a  part  of  the  commu- 
nity. But  in  this  new  constitution,  there  is  a  more  just 
and  equitable  rule  fixed;  a  limitation  beyond  which  they 
cannot  go.  Representatives  and  taxes  go  hand  in  hand; 
according  to  the  one  the  other  will  be  regulated.  The 
number  of  representatives  is  determined  by  the  number 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  congress  will  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  lay  taxes  accordingly.  I  will  illustrate  it  by  a  fa- 
miliar example.  At  present,  before  the  people  are  actu- 
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ally  reckoned,  the  number  of  representatives  is  sixty -five; 
of  these  sixty-five,  Virginia  has  a  right  to  send  ten;  con- 
sequently she  will  have  to  pay  ten  parts  out  of  sixty-five, 
of  any  sum  that  may  be  necessary  to  be  raised  by  con- 
gress.— This,  sir,  is  the  line. — Can  congress  go  beyond 
the  bounds  prescribed  by  the  constitution? — Has  con- 
gress a  power  to  say,  that  Virginia  shall  pay  fifteen  parts 
out  of  sixty-five  parts?  Were  it  to  assume  such  a  power, 
it  would  be  an  usurpation  so  glaring,  that  rebellion  would 
be  the  immediate  consequence.  Congress  is  only  to  say  on 
what  subject  the  tax  is  to  be  laid.  It  is  a  matter  of  very  little 
consequence  how  it  will  be  imposed,  since  it  must  be 
clearly  laid  on  the  most  productive  article  in  each  parti- 
cular state.  I  am  surprised  that  such  strong  objections 
should  have  been  made  to,  and  such  fears  and  alarms  ex- 
cited by,  this  power  of  direct  taxation;  since  experience 
daily  shows,  that  it  is  neither  inconvenient  nor  oppressive. 
« — A  collector  goes  to  a  man's  house;  the  man  pays  him 
with  freedom,  or  makes  an  apology  for  his  inability  to  do 
it  then: — at  a  further  day,  if  payment  be  not  advanced,  dis- 
tress is  made,  and  acquiesced  in  by  the  party.  What  dif- 
ference is  there  between  this  and  a  tax  imposed  by  con- 
gress? Is  it  not  done  by  lawful  authority?  The  distinc- 
tion is  between  a  Virginian  and  a  continental  authority. 
Yet  in  both  cases  it  is  imposed  by  ourselves,  through 
the  medium  of  our  representatives.  When  a  tax  shall 
come  to  be  laid  by  congress,  the  collector  will  apply  in 
like  manner,  and  in  the  same  manner  receive  payment, 
or  an  apology;  at  a  future  day,  likewise,  the  same  conse- 
quences will  result  from  a  failure.  I  presume,  sir,  there 
is  a  manifest  similarity  between  the  two  cases. — When 
gentlemen  complain  of  the  novelty,  they  ought  to  advert 
to  the  very  singular  one  that  must  be  the  consequence  of 
requisitions,  when  an  army  would  be  sent  into  your 
country  to  force  you  to  comply.  If  such  a  transaction 
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were  to  take  place,  would  it  not  be  followed  by  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  union"?  Let  us  be  candid  on  this  subject:  let 
us  see  whether  the  criterion  here  fixed  is  not  equal  and 
just.  Were  the  tax  laid  on  one  uniform  article  through 
the  union,  its  operation  would  be  oppressive  on  a  consi- 
derable part  of  the  people.  When  any  sum  is  necessary 
for  the  general  government,  every  state  will  immediately 
know  its  exact  proportion  of  it,  from  the  number  of  their 
people  and  representatives;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that 
the  tax  will  be  laid  on  each  state,  in  the  manner  that  will 
best  accommodate  the  people  of  such  state,  as  thereby  it 
will  be  raised  with  more  facility;  for  an  oppressive  mode 
can  never  be  so  productive  as  one  that  is  easy  to  the 
people. 

Sir,  the  system  now  under  consideration  is  objected  to 
in  an  unconnected  and  irregular  manner:  detached  parts 
are  attacked  without  considering  the  whole.  This,  sir,  is 
disingenuous  and  unreasonable.  Ask  if  the  powers  be  un- 
necessary. If  the  end  proposed  can  be  obtained  by  any 
any  other  means,  the  powers  may  be  unnecessary.  Infal- 
libility was  not  arrogated  by  the  convention;  and  they 
included  in  the  system  those  powers  they  thought  neces- 
sary. If  you  do  not  think  those  powers  indispensable, 
never  give  them  up.  But  I  trust,  this  power  of  imposing 
direct  taxes  has  been  proved  to  be  essential  to  the  very 
existence  of  the  union.  The  advocates  for  the  national 
government,  circumstanced  as  they  are,  with  the  acces- 
sion of  so  many  states,  never  will  consent  to  leave  it  in 
The  power  of  any  particular  states  to  sacrifice  the  union. 
It  has  been  observed  that  there  could  not  be  a  fellow- 
feeling  between  the  national  representatives  and  their 
lonstituents,  and  that  oppression  must  be  inseparable 
from  their  exercise  of  the  power  of  imposing  taxes.  I 
oeg  leave  to  remind  you  of  a  similar  complaint  made  on 
i  similar  occasion.  I  allude  to  the  Scotch  union.  If  gen- 
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tlemen  cast  their  eyes  to  that  period,  they  will  find  there, 
an  instructive  similitude  between  our  circumstances  and 
the  situation  of  those  people.  The  advocates  for  a  union 
with  England,  declared  that  it  would  be  a  foundation  of 
lasting  peace,  remove  all  jealousies  between  them,  in- 
crease their  strength  and  riches,  and  enable  them  to  resist 
more  effectually  the  efforts  of  the  pretender.  These  were 
irresistible  arguments  one  would  be  inclined  to  believe; 
arguments  a  priori,  which  challenge  conviction;  and 
which  appear  perfectly  conclusive,  since  now  verified  by 
actual  events.  Yet  the  opposers  to  that  union  insisted,  that 
the  independence  of  Scotland  was  gone;  that  the  peerage  of 
Scotland  was  degraded;  that  the  people  of  England  would 
alone  be  gainers,  and  that  the  people  of  Scotland  would 
be  the  losers.  How  are  the  facts?  Both  kingdoms  have 
derived  great  benefits  from  that  union,  and  the  predic- 
tions of  the  advocates  for  that  union  have  been  fully  ve- 
rified. The  arguments  used  on  that  occasion  apply  with 
more  cogency  to  our  situation  than  to  their's.  The  peo- 
ple of  Rhode  Island  may  say,  their  independence  will  be 
lost  by  a  union  with  the  other  states; — that  they  will  be 
degraded;  their  consequence  lost,  and  their  liberties  en- 
dangered. Many  such  specious  and  plausible  arguments 
may  be  urged  by  their  great  men,  who  would  no  longer 
retain  the  importance,  which  their  paper  money,  and 
other  causes  give  them  in  a  single  state;  yet  the  topo- 
graphical situation  of  that  state  renders  union  more  es- 
sential to  its  existence,  than  to  that  of  any  other  state.  Is 
it  urged  that  the  independence  of  Virginia  will  be  gone 
by  the  union?  Will  not  all  the  happy  effects  of  the  union 
I  have  just  mentioned,  and  more,  redound  to  Virginia 
from  this  union?  But  our  representatives  are  suspected. 
On  a  further  inspection  of  the  system  before  you,  this 
objection  must  vanish.  Ten  representatives  (say  the  op- 
posers  of  this  constitution)  will  have  no  fellow-feeling 
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for  their  constituents!  What!  Will  not  the  people  choose 
men  of  integrity,  and  of  similar  circumstances  with  them- 
selves, to  represent  them?  What  laws  can  they  make 
that  will  not  operate  on  themselves  and  friends,  as  well 
as  on  the  rest  of  the  people?  Will  the  people  re-elect  the 
same  men  to  repeat  oppressive  legislation?  Will  the  peo- 
ple commit  suicide  against  themselves,  and  discard  all 
those  maxims  and  principles  of  interest  and  self-preser- 
vation, *which  actuate  mankind  in  all  their  transactions? 
Will  the  ten  miles  square  transform  our  representatives 
into  brutes  and  tyrants?  I  see  no  grounds  to  distrust 
them:  but  suppose  they  will  be  inclined  to  do  us  mischief, 
how  can  they  effect  it?  If  the  federal  necessities  call  for 
the  sum  of  65,000  pounds,  our  proportion  of  that  sum  is 
10,000  pounds.  If  instead  of  this  just  proportion,  they 
should  require  a  greater  sum,  a  conflict  would  ensue. 
WThat  steps  could  they  take  to  enforce  the  payment  of 
this  unjust  and  tyrannical  demand?  They  must  summon 
up  all  the  genius  of  better  men:  but  in  case  of  actual 
violence,  they  could  not  raise  the  thousandth  part  of 
10,000  pounds,  and  in  case  of  a  struggle,  sir,  the  people 
would  be  irresistible.  If  they  should  be  so  liable  to  lapse 
from  virtue,  yet  would  not  one  man  be  found  out  of  a 
multitude  to  guard  the  interest  sof  the  people?  Not  one 
man  to  hold  up  his  head  to  discover  the  tyrannical  pro- 
jects of  a  corrupt  and  depraved  majority?  Suppose  the 
house  of  representatives  all  equally  infatuated  and  deter- 
mined on  so  wicked  an  intention  as  to  infringe  the  rights 
of  the  people,  they  have  not  the  whole  authority  in  their 
own  hands.  There  are  twenty-six  senators,  distinguished 
for  their  wisdom,  not  elevated  by  popular  favour,  but 
chosen  by  a  select  body  of  intelligent  men:  will  they  also 
be  corrupt?  Will  their  honour  and  virtue  be  contamina- 
ted and  disgraced  in  one  instant?  Sixty-five  representa- 
tives and  twenty -six  senators  are  then  to  be  suddenly 
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changed  from  upright  men  to  monsters:  ninety-one  per- 
sons selected  for  superior  qualities  are  to  compose  this 
pandemonium  of  iniquity.  The  supposition  of  their  de- 
generating to  such  a  degree  is  unwarrantable,  and  incon- 
sistent with  an  admission  of  their  being  freely  chosen,  by 
a  people  capable  of  discerning  merit:  and  should  a  majo- 
rity ever  be  so  forgetful  of  their  duty,  as  to  wish  to  tram- 
ple on  the  immunities  of  the  people,  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt,  that  some  of  them  will  be  so  far  inspired  with  a 
zeal  for  liberty,  as  to  warn  their  country  of  any  dangerous 
combinations  against  their  privileges. — The  people,  to 
heighten  their  security,  may  send  those  to  the  general 
government  who  have  been  signalized  for  their  wisdom 
and  virtue.  What  security  have  the  people  of  Virginia 
against  the  possible  abuses  of  their  legislature,  that  is  not 
here?  But  their  number  is  objected  to,  as  being  too 
small.  I  should  reluctantly  assent  to  this  representative 
body,  did  I  conceive  it  consisted  of  too  few. 

It  is  an  established  maxim,  that  such  a  body  ought  to 
be  numerous  enough  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  inte- 
rest of  the  people,  to  prevent  corruption,  and  to  give  a 
chance  to  men  of  merit  to  be  elected.  If  the  number  be 
not  sufficient  for  these  purposes,  I  confess  it  to  be  a  de- 
fect. The  number  is  sixty-five,  of  which  ten  represent 
this  state.  Cannot  they  inform  themselves  of  the  situation 
of  America?  I  appeal  to  those  who  hear  me,  if  they  could 
not  rely  on  the  intelligence  of  ten  men  they  could  fix 
upon,  sooner  than  upon  any  crowd  they  could  have?  I  do 
not  mean  to  reflect  upon  my  countrymen,  but  there  is  a 
certain  listlessness  and  inattention  to  the  interests  of  the 
community — an  indecision  or  faction  in  numerous  bodies, 
that  I  would  rather  depend  on  the  virtue  and  knowledge  of 
some  few  men,  than  on  ever  so  many.  The  mode  of  their 
election  must  induce  us  to  believe,  that  they  will  be  men 
of  experience  and  information.  The  state  will  be  laid  off 
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and  divided  into  ten  districts;  from  each  of  these  a  man 
is  to  be  elected.  He  must  be  really  the  choice  of  the 
people — not  the  man  who  can  distribute  the  most  gold; 
for  the  riches  of  Croesus  would  not  avail.  The  qualifica- 
tions of  the  electors  being  the  same  as  those  of  the  repre- 
sentatives for  the  state  legislature,  and  the  election  being 
under  the  control  of  the  legislature,  the  prohibitory  pro- 
visions against  undue  means  of  procuring  votes  to  the 
state  representation,  extend  to  the  federal  representatives: 
and  the  extension  of  the  sphere  of  election  to  so  considera- 
ble a  district,  will  render  it  impossible  for  contracted  influ- 
ence, or  local  intrigues,  or  personal  interest  to  procure 
an  election.  Inquiries  will  be  made  by  the  voters,  into 
the  characters  of  the  candidates.  Greater  talents,  and  a 
more  extensive  reputation  will  be  necessary,  to  procure 
an  election  for  the  federal,  than  for  the  state  representa- 
tion. The  federal  representatives  must  therefore  be  well 
known  for  their  integrity,  and  for  their  knowledge  of  the 
country  they  represent.  We  shall  have  ten  men  thus 
elected.  What  are  they  going  for?  Not  to  consult  for 
Virginia  alone,  but  for  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
collectively.  Will  not  such  men  derive  sufficient  infor- 
mation, from  their  own  knowledge  of  their  respective 
states,  and  from  the  codes  of  those  states?  The  want  of 
information  ought  no  longer  to  be  urged  as  an  objection^ 
With  respect  to  merit,  sir,  the  house  must  be  satisfied 
that  there  is  ample  room  open  for  it.  A  cottager  will  re- 
ceive the  votes  of  his  country,  as  well  as  the  descendant 
of  any  aristocrat  of  this  country.  Is  it  not  notorious  that 
virtue  and  ability  have  been  preferred  generally  here  to 
riches  and  connexions?  The  present  number,  sixty-five, 
is  to  be  increased  according  to  the  progressive  augmen- 
tation of  the  number  of  the  people.  From  the  present 
number  of  inhabitants,  which  is  estimated  at  352,000 
whites,  and  236,000  blacks,  we  shall  be  entitled  to  fifteen 
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representatives.  But  here  another  objection  will  be  offer- 
ed: it  will  be  complained,  that  the  taxes  will  be  increased 
according  to  the  number  of  representatives.  On  this  I 
shall  only  observe  at  present,  that  the  same  rule  operates 
in  all  the  states,  and  that  it  is  not  more  unjust  or  op- 
pressive in  one  than  it  is  in  another.  The  number  of  re- 
presentatives is  as  great  as  can  be  paid  by  America  at 
this  time:  and,  whatever  other  gentlemen  may  conclude 
on  that  subject,  I  think  for  my  part,  that  it  would  be  for- 
tunate if  the  number  was  to  continue  as  it  is  at  present, 
for  a  long  time;  or  at  least,  that  it  should  be  limited,  not 
to  exceed  a  certain  amount;  for,  if  you  swell  the  legisla- 
tive list  to  such  a  degree,  as  the  increase  of  population, 
at  a  reasonable  calculation,  will,  at  a  period  not  very  re- 
mote, entitle  the  people  to  send,  it  will  introduce  corrup- 
tion and  confusion,  and  prevent  that  secrecy,  without 
which  success  can  never  be  expected  in  our  negociations, 
or  other  transactions. 

Sir,  it  is  needless  to  dwell  much  longer  on  the  subject: 
were  one  to  rise  from  the  dead  to  declare  the  expediency 
of  the  power  now  disputed,  I  could  not  be  more  (irmly 
persuaded  than  I  am  now,  of  its  propriety.  To  dissuade 
us  from  conceding  this  power,  gentlemen  alarm  us  with 
apprehensions,  that  the  most  intolerable  oppressions  will 
be  committed  by  the  federal  collectors.  Let  us  consider 
this  dispassionately,  and  determine  whether  the  idea  be 
well  founded,  (for  such  a  one  is  suggested)  that  a  conflict 
will  frequently  happen  between  the  state  and  congres- 
sional collector,  for  property  seized  and  claimed  by  both. 
If  there  be  no  necessity,  or  strong  temptation,  to  increase 
the  present  number  of  officers,  no  addition  will  be  made 
to  them.  Congress  will  have  every  inducement,  and  from 
the  mode  of  their  appointment,  must  be  inclined  to  light- 
en the  burthens  of  the  people.  They  can  derive  no  advan- 
tage from  a  contrary  conduct.  In  other  countries,  where 
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the  face  of  the  poor  is  ground,  offices  are  created  merely 
for  the  emolument  of  certain  individuals;  but  by  the 
structure  of  this  government,  the  interest  of  the  people 
must  always  be  considered — nor  will  any  but  necessary 
offices  be  created.  The  number  of  officers,  and  their 
compensations,  will  be  as  inconsiderable  as  the  nature  of 
their  business  will  admit  of.  With  respect  to  collectors 
of  the  general  taxes,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  that  con- 
gress will  employ  the  state  officers  and  sheriffs;  because 
it  will  be  economical,  and  agreeable  to  the  people,  and  a 
considerable  sum  will  be  saved  by  it.  With  regard  to  any 
personal  abuse  or  misconduct  of  a  collector,  such  an  offi- 
cer would  be  amenable  to  the  laws,  like  any  other  citizen; 
he  will  be  protected  by  the  law  only  when  he  acts  law- 
fully: if  he  acts  otherwise,  the  evil  will  not  be  repeated — 
offenders  will  not  be  allowed  to  continue  in  office. 

As  to  the  mode  of  paying  the  taxes  little  need  be  said; 
it  is  immaterial  which  way  they  are  to  be  levied,  for  they 
are  to  be  paid  only  once.  I  had  an  objection  which  press- 
ed heavily  on  my  mind — I  was  desirous  to  know  the  ob- 
jects of  taxation,  because  I  wished  to  make  some  discri- 
mination with  regard  to  the  demands  of  congress  and  of 
the  states  on  the  same  object.  As  neither  can  restrain 
the  other  in  this  case;  as  the  power  of  both  is  unlimited, 
it  will  be  their  interest  mutually  to  avoid  interferences. 
It  will  most  certainly  be  the  interest  of  either  to  avoid, 
imposing  a  tax  on  an  article  which  shall  have  been  pre- 
viously taxed  by  the  other.  This  consideration  and  the 
structure  of  the  government,  I  must  confess,  perfectly 
satisfy  me.  I  cannot  possibly  foretel,  in  the  course  of  hu- 
man events,  what  Virginia  and  the  United  States  may  be 
exposed  to,  blind  as  I  am  with  respect  to  futurity;  but  I 
ivould  not  restrict  congress  in  this  case,  unless  I  meant 
to  destroy  the  government  itself.  What  will  be  the  conse- 
quence of  withholding  this  power  from  congress?  Will 
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it  not  be  that  of  reducing  it  to  the  most  dangerous  dis- 
tress, if  a  war  should  be  rendered  necessary.  The  case 
has  happened,  and  may  happen  again.  In  case  of  domes- 
tic war  or  of  invasion,  every  shilling  they  could  lay  their 
hands  on  would  be  necessary,  but  not  sufficient  to  carry- 
it  on.  Then,  what  could  the  general  government  do, 
without  this  resource?  I  intreat  those  who  are  friendly  to 
the  union  to  consider  duly  the  indispensable  necessity  of 
of  granting  this  power  to  government — for  without  it  we 
may  as  well  abandon  the  government  altogether.  It  is  the 
soul  of  the  government — no  substitute  will  answer  in  its 
stead.  The  history  of  other  confederations  will  instruct 
us,  that  the  general  government  must  operate  on  the  in- 
dividuals of  the  community,  or  else  be  totally  inefficient. 
Not  ancient  confederacies  only,  but  certain  modern  ones 
will  point  out  to  us  the  horrid  situation  in  which  these 
states  must  be  involved,  unless  the  general  government 
be  vested  with  the  power  of  taxation.  The  histories  of 
those  confederacies  will  discover  to  us  the  dreadful  mis- 
fortunes which  their  people  have  suffered  from  the  imbe- 
cility of  their  government.  If  some  other  gentlemen  will 
not,  I  will  take  another  occasion  to  unfold  to  this  house 
the  melancholy  history. 


JN  selecting  the  speeches  for  the  present  compilation, 
the  editor  has  thought  it  his  duty  to  advert  not  merely  tc 
the  quality  of  the  eloquence  displayed  in  them,  but  to  the 
importance  of  the  subject  on  which  that  eloquence  was 
employed.  With  that  view  he  makes  his  first,  and  indeed 
his  most  copious  selections  from  the  debates  on  the  fede- 
ral constitution.  The  question  being  by  far  the  most  im~ 
portant  that  has  ever  been  agitated  in  the  United  States; 
and  the  speakers  upon  it  being  among  the  most  illustri 
ous  ornaments  of  their  country,  not  as  brilliant  orators 
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only,  but  as  profound  statesmen.  Among  them  Patrick 
Henry  stood  proudly  pre-eminent,  and  with  Atlantean 
shoulders  sustained  almost  the  whole  weight  of  opposi- 
tion against  the  mighty  champions  of  the  federal  consti- 
tution. His  speech  in  reply  to  governor  Randolph,  which 
comes  next  in  succession,  is  long,  yet  we  venture  to  pre- 
dict that  it  will  be  thought  too  short  by  its  readers.  In- 
deed the  editor  confesses  himself  to  be  so  charmed  with 
the  peculiar  beauty  of  this  extraordinary  man's  eloquence, 
that  he  never  leaves  it  without  regret,  nor  returns  to  it 
without  pleasure. 
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on  the  federal  constitution,  being  in  reply  to  governor 

randolph. 

Mr.  Chairman, 

I  have  always  thought,  and  I  still  think,  that  a  full 
and  minute  investigation  of  the  actual  state  of  America, 
ought  to  precede  any  decision  on  this  most  critical  and 
momentous  question.  That  government  is  in  itself  no 
better  than_a_  choice^  among;  evils  is  a  truth  acknowledged 
by  the  wisest  of  the  human  race,  and  so  obvious  and  in- 
disputable that  it  has  been  a  standing  maxim  for  ages.  If 
it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the  adoption  of  this  new  plan 
is  a  little  or  a  trifling  evil,  then  will  I  acknowledge  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  this  convention  to  adopt  it — but  if  it  be 
true  that  its  adoption  would,  on  the  contrary,  entail  misery 
on  the  free  people  of  this  country,  then  I  insist  upon  it, 
that  its  rejection  ought  to  follow. — It  has  been  urged  and 
enforced  by  every  art  of  eloquence,  that  its  adoption  will 
be  a  mighty  benefit  to  us;  but,  sir,  I  am  made  of  such 
incredulous  materials  that  I  am  not  to  be  satisfied  by  de- 
clarations, nor  persuaded  by  assertions.  If  I  am  to  be 
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convinced,  it  must  be  by  fair  reasoning,  and  such  sort  of 
evidence  as  a  question  like  this  will  admit  of.  In  a  word, 
I  shall  retain  my  infidelity  on  the  subject  till  I  see  our 
liberties  secured  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  my  under- 
standing. 

There  are  certain  general  principles  by  which  people 
really  wise  and  enlightened  will  always  regulate  their 
conduct.  There  are  certain  political  axioms  which  no 
people  ought  ever  to  abandon;  maxims  of  which  the  ob- 
servance is  essential  to  the  security  of  their  happiness. — 
It  is  impiously  to  invite  the  avenging  hand  of  heaven, 
when  a  people  who  are  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  freedom 
launch  out  into  the  wide  ocean  of  human  affairs,  and  de- 
sert those  maxims  which  alone  can  preserve  their  free- 
dom. Such  maxims,  how  vulgar  and  humble  soever  they 
may  be,  are  the  only  ones  which  can  render  a  nation  se- 
cure in  itself,  and  formidable  to  its  enemies.  Poor,  little, 
humble,  republican  maxims  have  attracted  the  admiration 
and  governed  the  conduct  of  the  virtuous  and  wise  in  all 
nations,  have  outlived  the  outrages  of  time,  and  stood  the 
shock  of  hostility  for  ages.  But  now,  sir,  we  begin  to 
deny  the  validity  of  those  maxims  in  which  we  once  de- 
lighted, and  have  adopted  others  of  a  different  and  more 
refined  nature — new-fangled  maxims  which  tend  directly 
to  the  total  overthrow  and  prostration  of  republicanism, 

That  all  men  are  by  nature  free  and  independent,  and} 
have  certain  inherent  rights,  of  which,  when  they  enter , 
into  society,  they  cannot  hy  any  compact  deprive  or  divest  J 
their  posterity,  was  one  of  our  maxims.  We  had  many 
others  which  breathed  the  same  spirit,  and  which  must 
ever  be   loved  by  those  who  love  liberty,  virtue,  and 
mankind: —  Our  bill  of  rights  still  contains  those  admi« 
rable  maxims: — Let  us  now  consider  whether  the  pic- 
ture that  has  been  just  given  of  American  affairs  ought 
to  make  us  abandon  thenH 
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The  honourable  gentleman  has  said  that  it  is  now  too 
late  in  the  day  for  us  to  reject  this  new  plan.  It  would 
appear  then  that  the  very  same  system  which  was  lately 
opposed  and  execrated  by  that  very  gentleman  has  so 
changed  its  nature,  or  had  the  power  of  changing  his  opi- 
nion, that  it  must  be  adopted,  be  its  defects  ever  so  glar- 
ing. The  honourable  member  cannot  reasonably  impute 
to  me  any  want  of  candour,  if,  on  such  an  occasion,  I 
call  to  mind  what  he  has  proclaimed  to  the  public,*  and 
compare  it  with  some  things  which  have  happened  since. 
Must  it  not  appear  extraordinary  to  me,  that  that  which 
was  the  object  of  his  execration,  should  so  soon  become 
the  subject  of  his  panegyric.  Something  of  a  strange  and 
weighty  nature  alone  could  possibly  have  effected  such  a 
total  change  in  his  opinion. — It  is  too  late  in  the 
Day!!!  Gentlemen  must  excuse  me  though  they  should 
again  and  again  declare  that  it  was  too  late,  and  I  should 
continue  to  think  differently.  I  never  can  be  brought  to 
believe,  sir,  that  it  is  too  late  to  do  that  which  may  save 
all  that  ought  to  be  precious  to  us.  If  the  constitution  be 
good,  and,  independently  of  every  external  consideration, 
wisely  constructed,  I  say,  let  us  receive  it:  but,  sir,  shall 
the  mere  fact  of  its  being  adopted  by  eight  states  induce 
us  to  receive  it,  if  it  be  replete  with  the  most  dangerous 
defects? — They  say,  by  way  of  bolstering  up  their  argu- 
ments, that  it  may  be  amended,  and  that  subsequent 
amendments  are  safer  than  previous  amendments,  and 
will  answer  the  same  ends.  To  this  I  answer,  "  We  have 
at  present  our  liberties  and  privileges  in  our  hands — Let 
us  not  relinquish  them — let  us  not  adopt  this  system  tili 
we  see  them  perfectly  secured." — There  is,  to  be  sure, 

*  A  Utter  of  governor  Randolph  to  the  speaker  of  the  house  of 
delegates,  in  which  lie  execrated  the  new  constitution,  and  earnestly 
deprecated  its  adoption. 
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some  little  possibility,  that  should  we  follow  the  conduct  of 
Massachusetts,  amendments  might  be  obtained.  There  is 
some  little  possibility  of  amending  any  government:  but? 
shall  we  abandon  our  most  inestimable  rights,  and  rest 
our  chance  of  resuming  them  on  a  mere  possibility? 

Sir,  the  gentleman  says  he  fears  the  loss  of  the  union! 
If  eight  states  have  ratified  the  constitution  unamended, 
and  we  should  rashly  imitate  their  precipitate  example,  do 
we  not  therebv  disunite  ourselves  from  several  other 
states?  Shall  those  who  have  risked  their  lives  for  the  sake 
of  union  be  at  once  thrown  out  of  it?  If  the  constitution 
be  amended,  every  state  will  accede  to  it;  but  by  an  im- 
prudent adoption  in  its  defective  and  dangerous  state,  a 
schism  must  immediately  be  the  consequence.  I  can  ne- 
ver, therefore,  consent  to  hazard  our  rights,  which  ought 
to  be  unalienable,  on  an  absolute  uncertainty.  You  are  told 
that  although  you  fondly  flatter  yourselves  that  all  is  peace, 
there  is  really  no  peace,  but  on  the  contrary  a  general  cry 
and  alarm  through  the  country;  that  commerce,  riches, 
and  wealth  have  vanished;  that  our  citizens  are  going  to 
seek  comforts  in  other  parts  of  the  world;  that  our  laws 
are  insulted,  and  that  there  are  many  instances  of  tyranni- 
cal legislation.  These  things,  sir,  are  new  to  me.  The 
gentleman  himself  and  he  alone  has  made  the  discovery. 
As  to  the  administration  of  justice,  I  believe  that  failures 
in  commerce,  &c.  cannot  be  attributed  to  it.  My  age  en- 
ables me  to  recollect  its  progress  under  the  old  govern- 
ment. I  can  justify  it  by  saying,  that  it  continues  to  ope- 
rate in  the  same  manner  in  this  state,  as  it  did  under  the 
former  government.  As  to  other  parts  of  the  continent,  I 
refer  the  point  to  other  gentlemen:  but  as  to  the  ability  of 
those  who  administer  it,  I  believe  they  would  not  suffer 
by  a  comparison  with  those  who  administered  it  under 
the  royal  authority.  Where  is  the  cause  of  complaint  if 
the  wealthy  go  away?  Is  this,  added  to  the  other  circunv 
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stances,  of  such  enormity,  and  does  it  bring  such  danger 
over  this  commonwealth  as  to  warrant  so  important,  and 
so  awful  a  change,  in  so  precipitate  a  manner?  As  to  in- 
suits  offered  to  the  laws,  I  know  of  none.  In  this  respect  I 
believe  this  commonwealth  would  not  suffer  by  a  com- 
parison with  the  former  government.  The  laws  are  as  well 
executed,  and  as  patiently  acquiesced  in,  as  they  were 
under  the  royal  administration.  Compare  the  situation  of 
the  country — compare  that  of  our  citizens  to  what  they 
were  formerly,  and  decide  whether  persons  and  property 
are  not  as  secure  as  they  were  at  that  time.  Is  there  a  man 
in  this  commonwealth,  whose  person  can  be  insulted  with 
impunity?  Cannot  redress  be  had  here  for  personal  insults 
or  injuries,  as  well  as  in  any  part  of  the  world — as  well  as 
in  those  countries  where  aristocrats  and  monarchs  triumph 
and  reign?  Is  not  the  protection  of  property  in  full  and 
continual  operation  here?  The  contrary  cannot  with  truth 
be  ascribed  to  this  commonwealth.  Those  severe  charges 
which  are  exhibited  against  it,  appear  to  me  totally 
groundless.  On  a  fair  investigation,  it  will  be  found  that 
we  are  surrounded  by  no  real  dangers.  We  have  the  ani- 
mating fortitude  and  persevering  alacrity  of  republicans  to 
carry  us  through  misfortunes  and  calamities. — 'Tis  the 
nature  of  a  republic  to  be  able  to  withstand  the  stormy 
ocean  of  human  vicissitudes. — I  know  of  no  danger 
awaiting  us.  Public  and  private  security  are  to  be  found 
here  in  the  highest  degree.  Sir,  it  is  a  blessing  peculiar  to 
a  free  people,  not  to  be  intimidated  by  imaginary  dangers. 
Fear  is  the  passion  of  slaves.  Our  political  and  natural 
hemisphere  are  now  equally  tranquil.  Let  us  recollect  the 
awful  magnitude  of  the  subject  of  our  deliberation.  Let 
us  consider  the  latent  consequences  of  an  erroneous  de- 
cision— and  let  not  our  minds  be  led  away  by  unfair  mis- 
representations and  uncandid  suggestions.  There  have 
been  many  instances  of  uncommon  lenity  and  temper- 
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ance  used  in  the  exercise  of  power  in  this  commonwealth. 
I  could  call  your  recollection  to  many  that  happened 
during  the  war  and  since  it — but  every  gentleman  here 
must  be  apprised  of  them. 

The  honourable  member  has  given  you  an  elaborate 
account  of  what  he  judges  tyrannical  legislation,  and  an 
ex  post  facto  law  (in  the  case  of  Josiah  Phillips.)  Sir,  he 
has  misrepresented  the  facts.  That  man  was  not  executed 
by  a  tyrannical  stroke  of  power:  he  was  not  a  Socrates. 
He  was  on  the  contrary  a  fugitive  murderer  and  an  out- 
law— a  man  Who  commanded  an  infamous  banditti,  at  a 
time  when  the  war  was  at  the  most  perilous  stage.  He 
committed  the  most  cruel  and  shocking  barbarities.  He 
was  an  enemy  to  the  human  name.  Those  who  declare 
war  against  the  human  race,  may  be  struck  out  of  exist- 
ence as  soon  as  they  are  apprehended.*  He  was  not  exe- 
cuted according  to  those  beautiful  legal  ceremonies  which 
are  pointed  out  by  the  laws,  in  criminal  cases.  The  enor- 
mity of  his  crimes  did  not  entitle  him  to  it.  I  am  truly  a 
friend  to  legal  forms  and  methods;  but,  sir,  the  occasion 
warranted  the  measure.  A  pirate,  an  outlaw,  or  a  com- 
mon enemy  to  all  mankind,  may  be  put  to  death  at  any 
time.  It  is  justified  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  nations. 

*  The  principles  laid  down  in  this  paragraph  are  so  utterly  abomi- 
nable, that  in  pure  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  person  who  uttered 
them,  I  at  first  resolved  to  expunge  the  whole  passage;  but  Amicus 
Plato,  sed  magis  amicus  Veritas,  on  more  mature  reflection  I  re- 
solved to  let  it  stand,  and  at  the  same  time  to  accompany  it  with  a 
note  by  way  of  caution  to  young  readers.  The  laws  of  England  shield 
whatever  is  not  guilt  legally  convicted  before  a  judicial  tribunal.  I 
recommend  as  an  antidote  to  the  poison  contained  in  this  very  cen- 
surable paragraph,  the  following  wise  observations  of  sir  James 
Macintosh  on  the  laws  of  England. 

"  Innocent  men  are  endangered  only  in  the  worst  times.  Amiable 
and  popular  men,  perish  only  under  the  worst  tyrannies.  Thrasea 
could  only  have  fallen  under  Nero,  and  Malesherbes  under  Robes- 
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The  honorable  member  tells  us  then,  that  heart-burn- 
ings and  discontents  prevail  among  our  citizens  in  gene- 
ral, and  that  they  are  dissatisfied  with  their  government. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  honorable  member  believes  this 
to  be  the  case,  because  he  says  so.  But  I  have  in  my  con- 
science the  comfortable  assurance  as  a  certain  fact,  that 
it  is  not  so.  The  middle  and  lower  ranks  of  people  have 
not  those  illumined  ideas,  which  the  well-born  are  so 
happily  possessed  of — they  cannot  so  readily  perceive  la- 
tent objects.  The  microscopic  eyes  of  modern  statesmen 
can  see  abundance  of  defects  in  old  systems;  and  their 
illumined  imaginations  discover  the  necessity  of  a  change. 
They  are  captivated  by  the  parade  of  the  number  ten — the 
charms  of  the  ten  miles  square.  Sir,  I  fear  this  change 
will  ultimately  lead  to  our  ruin.*  My  fears  are  not  the 
force  of  imagination — they  are  but  too  well  founded.  I 
tremble  for  my  country:  but,  sir,  I  trust,  I  rely,  and  I  am 
confident,  that  this  political  speculation  has  not  taken  so 
strong  a  hold  of  men's  minds,  as  certain  persons  would 
fain  make  us  believe. 

The  dangers  which  may  arise  from  our  geographical 

pierre.  To  say  that  such  men  are  secure  is  no  great  praise  of  a  go- 
vernment: They  are  sale  and  even  honoured  under  ordinary  despot- 
isms: but  that  men  who  are  criminal,  dangerous,  universally  suspect- 
ed, universally  dreaded,  obnoxious  to  the  government,  odious  to  the 
people,  pursued  by  power,  and  stigmatized  by  public  opinion,  should 
be  as  safe  as  the  most  virtuous  and  the  most  honoured,  as  long  as 
they  are  protected  by  the  letter  of  the  law,  is  a  proof  of  an  impartial 
and  beneficent  system  to  which  we  may  challenge  any  age  or  nation 
to  produce  a  parallel.  The  government  of  most  states  protects  ac- 
knowledged innocence: — The  law  of  England  alone  is  of  power  suffi- 
cient to  cover  with  its  shield  whatever  is  not  ascertained,  demon- 
strated, convicted  legal  guilt.  This  is  a  praise  "  above  all  Greek,  above 
all  Roman  fame." 

*  Would  to  God  that  Mr.  Henry  had  been  as  wrong  in  these  pre- 
dictions as  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  Eoitor. 
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situation,  will  be  more  properly  considered  awhile  hence. 
At  present,  what  may  be  surmised  on  the  subject,  with 
respect  to  the  adjacent  states,  is  merely  visionary.  Strength, 
sir,  is  a  relative  term.  When  I  reflect  on  the  natural  force 
of  those  nations  which  might  be  induced  to  attack  us, 
and  consider  the  difficulty  of  the  attempt  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  success,  and  compare  the  whole  with  the  relative 
strength  of  our  country,  I  feel  convinced  that  we  are 
strong.  We  have  no  cause  to  fear  from  that  quarter — we 
have  nothing  to  dread  from  our  neighbouring  states.  The 
superiority  of  our  cause  would  give  us  an  advantage  over 
them,  were  they  so  rash  or  so  hostile  as  to  attack  us.  As 
to  that  part  of  the  community,  which  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman has  spoken  of  as  being  in  danger  of  being  separ- 
ated from  us,  I  would  ask  what  incitement  or  inducement 
can  its  inhabitants  have,  to  wish  for  such  an  event?  It  is  a 
matter  of  doubt  whether  they  would  derive  any  advantage 
to  themselves,  or  be  the  least  loss  to  us  by  such  a  separa- 
tion. The  time  has  been,  and  may  come  again,  when  they 
will  find  it  their  advantage  and  true  interest  to  be  united 
with  us.  There  is  no  danger  of  a  dismemberment  of  our 
country,  unless  a  constitution  be  adopted  which  will  ena- 
ble the  government  to  bring  enemies  upon  our  backs.  By 
the  confederation,  the  rights  of  territory  are  secured.  No 
treaty  can  be  made  without  the  consent  of  nine  states. 
While  the  consent  of  nine  states  is  necessary  to  the  ces- 
sion of  territory,  you  are  safe.  But  if  it  be  put  in  the 
power  of  a  less  number,  you  will  most  infallibly  lose  the 
Mississippi.  As  long  as  we  can  preserve  our  unalienable 
^rights,  we  are  in  safety.  This  new  constitution  will  involve 
in  its  operation  the  loss  of  the  navigation  of  that  valuable 
river.  The  honourable  gentleman  cannot  be  ignorant  of 
the  Spanish  transactions. — A  treaty  had  been  nearly  enter- 
ed into  with  Spain,  to  relinquish  that  navigation.  That 
relinquishment  would  absolutely  have  taken  place,  had 
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the  consent  of  seven  states  been  sufficient.  The  honourable 
gentleman  told  us  then  that  eight  states  having  adopted 
this  system,  we  ought  not  to  suppose  that  they  would  re- 
cede on  our  account.  I  know  not  what  they  may  do;  but 
this  I  know,  that  a  people  of  infinitely  less  importance 
than  those  of  Virginia  stood  the  terror  of  war. — Vermont, 
sir,  withstood  the  terror  of  thirteen  states.  Maryland  did 
not  accede  to  the  confederation  till  the  year  1781.  These 
two  states,  feeble  as  they  are,  comparatively  to  us,  were 
not  afraid  of  the  whole  union.  And  did  either  of  these  states 
perish?  No,  sir,  they  were  admitted  freely  into  the  union. 
Will  not  Virginia  then  be  admitted?  I  flatter  myself  that 
those  states  who  have  ratified  the  new  plan  of  government 
will  open  their  arms  and  cheerfully  receive  us,  although 
we  should  propose  certain  amendments  as  the  condition 
of  our  ratifying  it. — During  the  late  war,  all  the  states 
were  in  pursuit  of  the  same  object.  To  obtain  that  object 
they  made  the  most  strenuous  exertions.  They  did  not 
suffer   trivial    considerations  to   impede   its  acquisition. 
Give  me  leave  to  say  then,  that  if  the  smallest  states  in 
the  union  were  thus  admitted  into  it,  after  having  unrea- 
sonably procrastinated  their  accession,  the  greatest  and 
most  mighty  state  in  the  union,  will  be  readily  received, 
when  her  reluctance  to  an  immediate  accession  to  this 
system  is  founded  on  the  most  reasonable  grounds.  When 
I  call  this  the  most  mighty  state  in  the  union,  do  I  not 
speak  the  truth?  Does  not  Virginia  surpass  every  state  in 
the  union,  in  number  of  inhabitants,  in  extent  of  territory, 
in  felicity  of  position,  in  abundance  and  in  wealth?  Surely 
some  infatuation  must  have  fastened  upon  men's  minds, 
that  they  will  inconsiderately  rush  into  measures  the  most 
important,  and  neither  give  a  moment's  deliberation  to 
others,  nor  pay  the  least  respect  to  their  opinions.  Is  this 
federalism?  Are  these  the  beloved  effects  of  the  federal 
spirit,  that  its  votaries  will  never  accede  to  the  just  pro- 
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positions  of  others?  Sir,  were  there  nothing  else  objec- 
tionable in  it,  I  would  vote  against  it.  I  desire  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  such  men  as  will  obstinately  refuse  to 
change  their  opinions.  Are  our  opinions  not  to  be  regard- 
ed? I  hope  you  will  recollect,  that  you  are  going  to  join 
with  men  who  willjgayjio  respect  even  to  this  stajtg. 

Switzerland  consists  of  thirteen  cantons  expressly  con- 
federated for  national  defence.  They  have  stood  the  shock 
of  400  years:  that  country  has  enjoyed  internal  tranquillity 
most  of  that  long  period.  Their  dissensions  have  been, 
comparatively  with  those  of  other  countries,  very  few.— ^ 
What  has  passed  in  the  neighbouring  countries?  Wars, 
dissensions,  and  intrigues.  Germany  involved  in  the  most 
deplorable  civil  war,  thirty  years  successively — continual- 
ly convulsed  with  intestine  divisions,  and  harassed  by 
foreign  wars.  France  with  her  mighty  monarchy  perpe- 
tually at  war.  Compare  the  peasants  of  Switzerland  with 
those  of  any  other  mighty  nation:  you  will  find  them  far 
more  happy:  for  one  civil  war  among  them,  there  have 
been  five  or  six  among  other  nations.  Their  attachment 
to  their  country,  and  to  freedom — their  resolute  intrepidi- 
ty in  their  defence — the  consequent  security  and  happi- 
ness which  they  have  enjoyed,  and  the  respect  and  awe 
which  these  things  produced  in  their  bordering  nations, 
have  signalized  those  republicans.  Their  valour,  sir,  has 
been  active;  every  thing  that  sets  in  motion  the  springs 
of  the  human  heart,  engaged  them  to  the  protection  of 
their  inestimable  privileges.  They  have  not  only  secured 
their  own  liberty,  but  have  been  the  arbiters  of  the  fate 
of  other  people.  Here,  sir,  contemplate  the  triumph  of  re- 
publican governments  over  the  pride  of  monarchy.  I  ac- 
knowledge, sir,  that  the  necessity  of  national  defence  has 
greatly  availed  them  in  invigorating  their  councils  and 
arms,  and  has  been  in  a  considerable  degree  the  means 
of  keeping  those  honest  people  together.  But,  sir,  they 
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have  had  wisdom  enough  to  keep  together  and  render 
themselves  formidable.  Their  heroism  is  proverbial.  They 
would  heroically  fight  for  their  government,  and  their 
laws.  One  of  the  illumined  sons  of  these  times  would  not 
fight  for  those  objects.  Those  virtuous  and  simple  people 
have  not  a  mighty  and  splendid  president — nor  enor- 
mously expensive  navies  and  armies  to  support.  No,  sir, 
those  brave  republicans  have  acquired  their  reputation  no 
less  by  their  undaunted  intrepidity,  than  by  the  wisdom 
of  their  frugal  and  economical  policy.  Let  us  follow  their 
example,  and  be  equally  happy.  The  honourable  member 
advises  us  to  adopt  a  measure  which  will  destroy  our  bill 
of  rights.  For,  after  hearing  his  picture  of  nations,  and 
his  reasons  for  abandoning  all  the  powers  reserved  to  the 
states  by  the  confederation,  I  am  more  firmly  persuaded 
of  the  impropriety  of  adopting  this  new  plan  in  its  present 
shape. 

I  always  entertained  doubts  of  the  power  of  those  who 
went  to  the  convention.  When  we  trusted  the  great  object 
of  revising  the  confederation  to  the  greatest,  the  best,  and 
most  enlightened  of  our  citizens,  we  thought  their  deli- 
berations would  have  been  solely  confined  to  that  revision. 
Instead  of  this,  a  new  system,  totally  different  in  its  na- 
ture, and  vesting  the  most  extensive  powers  in  congress, 
is  presented.  Will  the  ten  men  you  are  to  send  to  con- 
gress, be  more  worthy  than  those  seven  were?  If  power 
has  grown  so-  rapidly  in  the  hands  of  the  one  set  what  may 
it  not  do  in  those  of  the  other?  If  they  who  go  from  this 
state  will  find  power  accompanied  with  temptation,  our 
situation  must  be  truly  critical.  When  at  the  very  outset 
of  forming  a  government,  we  mistake  the  principles,  and 
commit  error,  what  hope  can  reasonably  be  indulged  that 
power  will  not  be  abused.  The  greatest  caution  and  cir- 
cumspection are  therefore  necessary — nor  does  this  pro- 
posed system,  in  its  investigation  here,  deserve  the  least 
charity. 
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The  honorable  member  says,  that  the  national  govern- 
ment  is  without  energy.  I  perfectly  agree  with  him; — and 
when  he  cried  out  union  I  agreed  with  him:  but  I  tell  him 
not  to  mistake  the  end  for  the  means.  The  end  is  union — 
the  most  essential  means,  I  will  suppose,  are  an  army, 
and  navy:  still  the  bare  act  of  agreeing  to  that  paper, 
though  it  may  have  an  amazing  influence,  will  not  pay 
our  millions.  There  must  be  the  materials  to  pay  debts. 
What  these  materials  are,  or  how  they  are  to  be  pro- 
duced, must  be  determined  by  our  political  wisdom  and 
economy. 

The  honourable  gentleman  alleges,  that  previous 
amendments  by  excluding  us  from  the  union  will  prevent 
the  junction  of  our  riches  from  producing  great  profits 
and  emoluments  which  would  enable  us  to  pay  our  pub- 
lic debts.  I  believe,  sir,  that  a  previous  ratification  of  a 
system  notoriously  and  confessedly  defective,  will  endan- 
ger our  riches — our  liberty — our  all.  Its  defects  are  ac- 
knowledged— they  cannot  be  denied.  The  reason  offered 
by  the  honourable  gentleman  for  adopting  this  defective 
system,  is  the  adoption  of  it  by  eight  states.  I  say,  sir, 
that  if  we  present  nothing  but  what  is  reasonable  in  the 
shape  of  amendments  they  will  receive  us.  Union  is  as  ne- 
cessary for  them  as  for  us.  Will  they  then  be  so  unrea- 
sonable as  not  to  join  us?  If  such  be  their  disposition,  it 
is  fortunate  that  we  know  it  in  time. 

The  honourable  member  has  observed,  that  nations 
will  expend  millions  for  commercial  advantages — or  in 
other  words,  that  they  will  deprive  you  of  every  advan-  \ 
tage  if  they  can.  I  believe  this  to  be  true;  but  apply  it,  in 
another  way.  Their  cheaper  way  will  be,  instead  of  laying 
mitjnillions  in  making  war  upon  you,  to  corrupt  your 
senatojiLuI  know  that  if  the  latter  be  not  above  all  price, 
thev  may  make  a  sacrifice  of  our  commercial  interests. 
They  may  advise  your  president  to  make  a  treaty  that  will 
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not  only  sacrifice  all  your  commercial  interests,  but  throw 
prostrate  your  bill  of  rights.  Does  the  honourable  gentle- 
man fear  that  their  ships  will  out  number  ours  on  the 
ocean,  or  that  nations  whose  interest  comes  in  contact 
with  ours  will  in  the  progress  of  their  guilt,  perpetrate 
the  vilest  expedients  to  exclude  us  from  a  participation 
in  commercial  advantages?  Does  he  advise  us,  in  order  to 
avoid  this  evil,  to  adopt  a  constitution,  which  will  enable 
such  nations  to  obtain  their  ends  by  the  more  easy  mode 
of  contaminating  the  principles  of  our  senators'?  Sir^frcflir 
senators  in  this  new  srovernment  be  not  corrupted,  the 
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merit  will  be  their's,  and  not  that  of  the  constitution,  which 
really  contains  no  provision  or  check  to  secure  their  good 
conduct: — the  most  abandoned  and  profligate  acts  may 
be  committed  by  them  with  impunity. 

With  respect  to  Maryland — what  danger  have  we  to 
apprehend  from  that  quarter?  I  know  of  none.  I  have  not 
heard  of  any  hostility  being  either  meditated  or  com- 
mitted— Nine-tenths  of  the  people  have  not  heard  of  this 
innovation.  Those  who  are  so  happy  as  to  be  enlightened 
on  the  subject,  have  not  informed  their  fellow-citizens  of 
it.  I  am  so  valiant  as  to  say,  that  no  danger  can  come  from 
that  source,  sufficient  to  make  me  abandon  my  republican 
principles. — The  honourable  gentleman  ought  to  have 
recollected,  that  there  are  no  tyrants  in  America,  as  there 
are  in  Europe. — The  citizens  of  republican  borders  are 
only  terrible  to  tyrants — instead  of  being  dangerous  to 
one  another,  they  mutually  support  each  other's  liberties. 
We  might  be  confederated  forever  with  the  adopting 
states,  without  ratifying  this  system.  No  form  of  govern- 
ment renders  a  people  more  or  less  formidable.  A  con- 
federacy of  states  joined  together  becomes  strong  as  did 
that  of  the  United  Netherlands. — The  government  of 
Holland  execrated  as  it  is,  proves  that  the  present  con- 
federation is  adequate  to  every  purpose  of  human  asso- 
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ciation.  There,  seven  provinces  have  been  confederated 
together  for  a  long  time,  and  contain  numerous  opulent 
cities  and  many  of  the  finest  ports  in  the  world. — The  re- 
collection of  the  situation  of  that  country,  would  make  me 
execrate  monarchy.  The  singular  felicity  and  success  of 
that  people  are  unparalleled.  Freedom  has  done  miracles 
there  in  reclaiming  land  from  the  ocean.  It  is  the  richest 
spot  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Have  they  no  men  or  mo- 
ney? Have  they  no  fleets  or  armies?  Have  they  no  arts  or 
sciences  among  them?  How  did  they  repel  the  attacks  of 
the  greatest  nations  in  the  world?  How  have  they  acquired 
their  amazing  influence  and  power?  Did  they  consolidate 
government,  to  effect  these  purposes,  as  we  are  now  at- 
tempting to  do?  No,  sir,  they  have  triumphed  over  every 
obstacle  and  difficulty,  and  arrived  at  the  summit  of  poli- 
tical felicity,  and  of  power  and  opulence,  by  means  of  a 
confederacy;  that  very  government  which  gentlemen  here 
affect  to  despise.  They  have,  sir,  avoided  a  consolidation, 
as  the  greatest  of  evils.  They  have  lately,  it  is  true,  made 
one  advance  to  that  fatal  progression.  This  misfortune 
burst  on  them  by  iniquity  and  artifice  in  the  shape  of  a 
chief  magistrate  called  a  stadtholder.  That  stadtholder, 
that  executive  magistrate,  contrived  it  in  conjunction  with 
other  European  nations.  It  was  not  the  choice  of  the  peo- 
ple. Ought  they  to  avoid  this  inconvenience,  to  have  con- 
solidated their  different  states,  and  have  a  ten  miles  square? 
Compare  that  little  spot,  Holland,  nurtured  by  liberty,  with 
the  fairest  country  in  the  world.  Does  not  she  possess  a 
powerful  navy  and  army,  and  a  full  treasury?  She  did  not 
acquire  these  by  debasing  the  principles  and  trampling 
on  the  rights  of  her  citizens.  No,  sir,  she  acquired  them  by 
her  industry,  economy,  and  the  freedom  of  her  govern- 
ment. Her  commerce  is  the  mostextensive  in  Europe — her 
credit  is  unequalled — her  felicity  will  be  an  eternal  monu- 
ment of  the  blessings  of  liberty:  by  her  every  nation  in 
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Europe  is  taught  what  they  are,  and  what  they  ought  to 
be.  The  contrast  between  Holland  and  those  nations,  is 
the  most  splendid  spectacle  for  republicans — the  greatest 
cause  of  exultation  and  triumph  to  the  sons  of  freedom. 
While  other  nations,  urged  on  by  the  rage  of  ambition 
or  folly,  have,  in  the  pursuit  of  the  most  magnificent  pro- 
jects, rivetted  the  fetters  of  bondage  on  themselves  and 
descendents,  these  republicans  have  secured  their  po- 
litical happiness  and  freedom.  Where  is  there  a  nation 
to  be  compared  to  them?  Where  is  there  now,  or  where 
was  there  ever  a  nation  of  so  small  a  territory,  and  so  few 
in  number,  so  powerful — so  wealthy — so  happy?  What 
is  the  cause  of  this  superiority?  Liberty,  sir, — the  free- 
dom of  their  government.  Though  they  are  now  unhap- 
pily in  some  degree  consolidated,  yet  they  have  my  ac- 
clamations, when  put  in  contrast  with  those  millions  of 
their  fellow-men  who  lived  and  died  slaves.  The  dangers 
of  a  consolidation  ought  to  be  guarded  against  in  this 
country.  I  shall  exert  my  poor  talents  to  ward  them  off. 
Dangers  are  to  be  apprehended  in  whatever  manner  we 
proceed;  but  those  of  a  consolidation  are  the  most  destruc 
tive.  Let  us  leave  no  expedient  untried  to  secure  happi- 
ness; but  whatever  be  our  decision,  I  am  consoled,  if 
American  liberty  remain  entire  only  for  half  a  century — 
and  I  trust  that  mankind  in  general,  and  our  posterity  in 
particular,  will  be  compensated  for  every  anxiety  we  now 
feel. 

But,  they  tell  us,  that  no  inconvenience  will  result  from 
the  exercise  of  the  power  of  taxation  by  the  general  go- 
vernment; that  two  shillings  out  of  ten  may  be  saved  by 
the  impost;  and  that  four  shillings  may  be  paid  to  the  fede- 
ral collector,  and  four  to  the  state  collector. — Sir,  a  change 
of  government  will  not  pay  money.  If  from  the  probable 
amount  of  the  imposts  you  take  the  enormous  and  extra- 
vagant expenses,  which  will  certainly  attend  the  support 
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of  this  great  consolidated  government,  you  will  find  no  re- 
duction of  the  public  burthens  by  this  new  system.  The 
splendid  maintenance  of  the  president  and  of  the  mem- 
bers of  both  houses,  and  the  salaries  and  fees  of  the  swarm 
of  officers  and  dependants  on  the  government  will  cost 
this  continent  immense  sums.  Double  sets  of  collectors 
will  double  the  expense.  To  these  are  to  be  added  op- 
pressive excise-men  and  custom-house  officers.  Sir,  the 
people  have  an  hereditary  hatred  to  custom-house  officers. 
The  experience  of  the  mother  country  leads  me  to  detest 
them.  They  have  introduced  their  baneful  influence  into 
the  administration  and  destroyed  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful systems  that  ever  the  world  saw.  Our  forefathers  en- 
joyed liberty  there  while  that  system  was  in  its  purity — 
but  it  is  now  contaminated  by  influence  of  every  kind. 

This  new  constitution  is  introduced  by  a  preamble  be- 
ginning with  "  We  the  people^ — I  suppose  by  way  of  re- 
commending it  to  the  people  at  large — to  those  citizens 
who  are  to  be  levelled  and  degraded  to  the  lowest  degree — 
who  are  likened  to  a  herd*  and  who  by  the  operation 
of  this  blessed  system  are  to  be  transformed  from  respecta- 
ble independent  citizens,  into  abject,  dependant  subjects 
or  slaves.  The  honourable  gentleman  has  anticipated  what 
we  are  to  be  reduced  to,  by  degrading!}'  assimilating  our 
citizens  to  a  herd. 

[Here  governor  Randolph  arose,  and  declared  that  he 
did  not  use  that  word  to  excite  any  odium,  but  merely  to 
convey  an  idea  of  a  multitude.] 

Mr.  Henry  replied,  that  it  made  a  deep  impression  on 
his  mind,  and  that  he  verily  believed,  that  system  would 
operate  as  he  had  said.  [He  then  continued.] — I  will 
exchange  that  abominable  word  for  requisitions — requisi- 
tions, which  gentlemen  affect  to  despise,  have  nothing  de- 

*  Governor  Randolph  had  oursprily  mentioned  the  word  herd  in 
his  speech. 
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grading  in  them.  On  this  depends  our  political  prospe- 
rity. I  never  will  give  up  that  darling  word  requisitions. 
— My  country  may  give  it  up — a  majority  may  wrest  it 
from  me,  but  I  will  never  give  it  up  till  I  reach  my 
grave.  Requisitions  are  attended  with  one  singular  ad- 
vantage. They  are  attended  by  deliberation.  They  secure 
to  the  states  the  benefit  of  correcting  oppressive  errors. 
If  our  assembly  thought  requisitions  erroneous — if  they 
thought  the  demand  was  too  great,  they  might  at  least 
supplicate  congress  to  reconsider — that  it  was  a  little  too 
much.  The  power  of  direct  taxation  was  called  by  the 
honourable  gentlemen  the  soul  of  the  government.  We 
all  agree,  that  it  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  body 
politic.  If  the  power  of  raising  money  be  necessary  for 
the  general  government,  it  is  no  less  so  for  the  states.  If 
money  be  the  vitals  of  congress,  is  it  not  precious  for 
those  individuals  from  whom  it  is  taken?  Must  I  give 
my  soul — my  vitals,  to  congress?  Congress  must  have 
our  souls — the  state  must  have  our  souls.  This  is 
dishonourable  and  disgraceful.  These  two  co-ordinate, 
interfering,  unlimited  powers  of  harassing  the  com- 
munity are  unexampled:  they  are  unprecedented  in 
history:  they  are  the  visionary  projects  of  modern  po- 
liticians. Tell  me  not  of  imaginary  means,  but  of  reality. 
This  political  solecism  will  never  tend  to  the  benefit  of 
the  community.  It  will  be  as  oppressive  in  practice  as  it 
is  absurd  in  theory.  If  you  part  from  this,  which  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman  tells  you  is  the  soul  of  congress,  you 
will  be  inevitably  ruined.  I  say,  sir,  they  shall  not  have 
the  soul  of  Virginia.  They  tell  us  that  one  collector  may 
collect  the  federal  and  state  taxes  at  the  same  time.  The 
general  government  being  paramount  to  the  state  legisla- 
tures, if  the  sheriff  is  to  collect  for  both, — his  right  hand 
for  the  congress,  his  left  for  the  state, — his  right  hand 
being  paramount  over  the  left,  his  collections  will  go  to 
:ongress.   JVe  shall  have  the  rest.  Deficiencies  in  collec- 
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tions  will  always  operate  against  the  states.  Congress 
being  the  paramount  supreme  power,  must  not  be  disap- 
pointed. Thus  congress  will  have  an  unlimited,  unbound- 
ed command  over  the  soul  of  this  commonwealth.  After_ 
satisfying:  their  uncontrolled  demands,  what  can  be  left 
for  the  states?  Not  a  sufficiency  even  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  their  internal  administration.  They  must  there- 
fore glide  imperceptibly  and  gradually  out  of  existence, 
and  the  nation  will  naturally  terminate  in  a  consolida- 
tion. This,  sir,  may  do  for  other  people,  but  it  never  shall 
do  for  me. 

If  we  are  to  have  one  representative  for  every  30,000 
.souls,  it  must  be  by  implication.  The  constitution  does 
not  positively  secure  it.  Even  say  it  is  a  natural  implica- 
tion, why  not  give  us  a  right  to  that  proportion  in  express 
terms — in  language  that  will  not  admit  of  evasions  or 
subterfuges?  If  they  can  use  implication  for  us,  they  can 
also  use  implication  against  us.  We  are  giving  power;  , 
they  are  getting  power;  judge  then,  on  which  side  the 
implication  will  be  used.  When  we  once  put  it  in  their 
option  to  assume  constructive  power,  danger  will  inevi- 
tably follow.  Trial  by  jury  and  liberty  of  the  press,  too, 
are  secured  to  us  on  no  better  basis  than  that  of  implica- 
tion. If  they  encroach  on  these  rights,  and  you  give  your 
implication  for  a  plea,  you  are  cast;  for  they  will  be  jus- 
tified by  the  last  part  of  it,  which  gives  them  full  power, 
"  To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  pro- 
per to  carry  their  powers  into  execution."  Implication 
is  dangerous,  because  it  is  unbounded.  If  it  be  admitted 
at  all,  and  no  limits  be  prescribed,  it  admits  of  the  utmost 
extension.  They  say  that  every  thing  that  is  not  given 
is  retained.  The  reverse  of  the  proposition  is  true  by 
implication.  They  do  not  carry  their  implication  so  far 
when  they  speak  of  the  general  welfare.  No  implication 
when  the  sweeping  clause  comes.  Implication  is  only  ne- 
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cessary  when  the  existence  of  privileges  is  in  dispute. 
The  existence  of  powers  is  sufficiently  established.  If  we 
trust  our  dearest  rights  to  implication,  we  shall  be  in  a 
very  unhappy  state. 

Implication  in  England  has  been  a  source  of  much  dis- 
*T  sension.  There  has  been  a  long  war  of  implication  between 
the  king  and  people.  For  one  hundred  years  did  the  mother 
country  struggle  under  the  uncertainty  of  implication. 
The  people  insisted  that  their  rights  were  implied:  the 
monarch  denied  the  doctrine.  Their  bill  of  rights  in  some 
degree  terminated  the  dispute.  By  a  bold  implication, 
they  said  they  had  a  right  to  bind  us  in  all  cases  whatso- 
ever. This  constructive  power  we  opposed,  and  success- 
fully. Thirteen  or  fourteen  years  ago,  the  most  important 
thing  that  could  be  thought  of,  was  to  exclude  the  possi- 
'  bility  of  construction  and  implication.  These,  sir,  were 
then  deemed  perilous.  The  first  thing  that  was  thought 
of,  was  a  bill  of  rights.  We  were  not  satisfied  with  your 
constructive  argumentative  rights. 

Sir,  unless  there  be  great  and  awful  dangers  in  the  pre- 
sent system,  the  change  is  dangerous,  and  the  experiment 
ought  not  to  be  made.  In  estimating  the  magnitude  of  these 
dangers,  we  are  obliged  to  take  a  most  serious  view  of 
them,  to  feel  them,  to  handle  them,  and  to  be  familiar  with 
them.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  feign  mere  imaginary  ones: 
there  must  be  palpable  realities.  The  great  question  be- 
tween us  is,  do  those  realities  exist?  These  dangers  are  par- 
tially attributed  to  bad  laws,  execrated  by  the  community 
at  large.  It  is  said  the  people  wish  to  change  the  govern- 
ment. I  should  be  happy  to  meet  them  on  that  ground. 
Should  the  people  wish  to  change  it,  we  should  be  inno- 
cent of  the  dangers.  But  I  assert  it  as  a  fact,  that  the 
people  do  not  wish  to  change  their  government.  But  how 
am  I  to  prove  it?  It  must  rest  on  my  bare  assertion,  unless 
supported  by  an  internal  conviction  in  men's  breasts. 
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My  poor  say-so  is  a  mere  nonentity.  But,  sir,  I  am  per- 
suaded that  four  fifths  of  the  people  of  Virginia  must 
have  amendments  to  the  new  plan,  to  reconcile  them  to 
such  a  change  of  their  government.  My  assertions,  or 
even  those  of  the  honourable  gentleman,  form  but  a  slip- 
pery foundation  for  the  people  to  rest  their  political  sal- 
vation on.  No  government  can  flourish  unless  it  be«*^ 
founjiegL..Qathe.afectioa  of  the  people.  Unless  gentlemen" 
can  be  sure  that  this  new  system  is  founded  on  that 
ground,  they  ought  to  stop  their  career. 

I  dislike  repeating  what  the  gentlemen  say — but 
I  will  mention  one  thing.  There  is  a  dispute  between 
us  and  the  Spaniards  about  the  right  of  navigating  the 
Mississippi.  This  dispute  has  sprung  from  the  federal 
government.  I  wish  this  subject  ib  be  fully  discussed.  I 
wish  to  know  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  business,  as  the 
knowledge  of  it  would  probably  unfold  great  dangers.  In 
my  opinion  the  preservation  of  that  river  calls  for  our  most 
serious  consideration.  It  has  been  agitated  in  congress. 
Seven  states  have  voted  so  as  that  it  must  be  known  to 
the  Spaniards,  that  under  our  existing  system,  the  Mis- 
sissippi will  be  taken  from  them,  j^eve^  states  wished  to  ^ 
relinquish  that  river  to  them.  The  six  southern  states 
opposed  itT  Seven  states  not  being  sufficient  to  convey  it 
away,  it  still  remains  our's.  If  I  am  wrong,  there  are 
several  gentlemen  on  this  floor,  who  can  contradict  the 
facts,  in  which  case  I  will  readily  retract.  This  new  go- 
vernment, I  conceive,  will  enable  those  states  who  have 
already  discovered  their  inclination  that  way,  to  give 
away  this  river.  Will  the  honourable  gentleman  advise 
us  to  relinquish  that  inestimable  navigation,  and  place 
formidable  enemies  on  our  backs?  This  weak,  this  poor 
confederation,  it  is  said,  cannot  secure  us;  and  we  are 
resolved  to  take  shelter  under  the  shield  of  federal  autho- 
rity in  America.  Yet  the  southern  parts  of  America  hav^ 

Vol.  I.  O 
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been  protected  by  that  weakness  so  much  execrated.  I 
hope  this  will  be  explained.  I  was  not  in  congress  when 
these  transactions  took  place.  I  may  not  have  stated 
every  fact.  I  may  have  misrepresented  matters.  I  hope 
to  be  fully  acquainted  with  every  thing  relative  to  the 
subject.  Let  us  hear  how  the  great  and  important  right 
of  navigating  that  river  has  been  attended  to;  and  whether 
I  am  mistaken  in  my  opinion,  that  federal  measures  will 
lose  it  to  us  forever.  If  a  bare  majority  of  congress  can 
make  laws,  the  situation  of  our  western  citizens  is 
dreadful. 

We  have  been  threatened  with  danger  by  the  non-pay- 
ment of  the  debt  due  to  France;  but  information  from 
an  illustrious  citizen  of  Virginia,  who  is  now  in  Paris, 
disproves  all  the  suggestions  of  such  danger.  That  citi- 
zen has  not  lived  in  the  airy  regions  of  theoretic  specu- 
lation*— He  is  our  ambassador:  and  let  me  tell  gentlemen 
that  the  ambassador  of  the  United  States  of  America  is 
not  so  despised  as  some  people  would  make  us  believe. 
A  servant  of  a  republic  is  as  much  respected  as  that  of  a 
monarch.  The  honourable  gentleman  tells  us,  that  hos- 
tile fleets  are  to  be  sent  to  make  reprisals  upon  us— 
while  our  ambassador  positively  says,  that  the  king  of 
France  has  taken  it  into  consideration  to  enter  into  com- 
mercial regulations  on  reciprocal  terms  with  us,  which 
will  be  of  peculiar  advantage  to  this  country.  Does  this 
look  like  hostility?  I  might  go  further;  I  might  say,  not 
from  public  authority,  but  good  information,  that  the 
opinion  of  that  respectable  citizen  is,  that  you  reject  this 
government.  His  character  and  abilities  are  in  the  highest 
estimation — he  is  well  acquainted  in  every  respect,  with 
this  country — and  not  less  so  with  the  policy  of  the  Eu- 
ropean nations.  He  advises  you  to  reject  this  government, 
till  it  be  amended.  His  sentiments  coincide  entirely  with 
our's.  His  attachment  to,  and  services  done  for  this 
*  This  was  Mr.  Jefferson.  Ed. 
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country,  are  well  known.  At  a  great  distance  from  us, 
he  remembers  us,  and  studies  our  happiness.  Living  in 
splendour  and  dissipation,  he  thinks  yet  of  bills  of  rights 
— thinks  of  those  little  despised  things  called  republican 
maxims.  Let  us  follow  the  sage  advice  of  this  common 
friend  of  our  happiness.  It  is  little  usual  for  nations  to 
send  armies  to  collect  debts.  The  house  of  Bourbon, 
that  great  friend  of  America,  will  never  attack  her  for 
the  unwilling  delay  of  payment.  Give  me  leave  to  say,  that 
the  powers  of  Europe  are  too  much  engaged  about  objects 
of  greater  importance  to  themselves,  to  attend  to  us.  On 
that  great  theatre  of  the  world,  such  trivial  concerns  as 
American  matters  vanish.  Do  you  believe,  that  the  mighty 
monarch  of  France,  beholding  the  greatest  scenes  that  ever 
engaged  the  attention  of  a  prince  of  that  country,  will  di- 
vert himself  from  those  important  objects,  and  now  call 
for  a  settlement  of  accounts  with  America?  Such  a  supposi- 
tion is  not  warranted  by  good  sense.  The  friendly  disposi- 
tion to  us,  and  the  actual  situation  of  France,  render  the 
idea  of  danger  from  that  quarter  absurd.  Would  this  coun- 
tryman of  our's  be  fond  of  advising  us  to  a  measure  which 
he  knew  to  be  dangerous?  And  can  it  be  reasonably  sup-  ^ 
posed,  that  he  can  be  ignorant  of  any  premeditated  hosti- 
lity against  this  country?  The  honourable  gentleman  may 
suspect  the  account,  but  1  will  do  our  friend  the  justice 
to  say,  that  he  would  warn  us  of  any  danger  from  France. 

Do  you  suppose  the  Spanish  monarch  will  risk  a  con- 
test with  the  United  States,  when  his  feeble  colonies  are 
exposed  to  them?  Every  advance  the  people  here  make 
to  the  westward,  makes  him  tremble  for  Mexico  and 
Peru.  Despised  as  we  are  among  ourselves,  under  our 
present  government,  we  are  terrible  to  that  monarchy.  If 
this  be  not  a  fact,  it  is  generally  thought  to  be  so. 

We  are  in  the  next  place  threatened  with  dangers  from 
Holland.  We  must  change  our  government  to  escape 
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the  wrath  of  that  republic. — Holland  groans  under  a  go- 
vernment like  this  new  one.  A  stadtholder,  sir, — a 
Dutch  President  has  brought  on  that  country,  mise- 
ries which  will  not  permit  it  to  collect  debts  with  fleets 
or  armies.  The  wife  of  a  Dutch  stadtholder  brought 
100,000  men  against  that  republic,  and  prostrated  all  op- 
position. This  president  will  bring  miseries  on  us  like 
those  of  Holland.  Such  is  the  condition  of  European  affairs, 
that  it  would  be  unsafe  for  them  to  send  fleets  or  armies 
to  collect  debts.  But  here,  sir,  they  make  a  transition  to 
objects  of  another  kind.  We  are  presented  with  dangers 
of  a  very  uncommon  nature.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
are  skilled  in  the  arts  of  painting.  Some  gentlemen,  how- 
ever, have  a  peculiar  talent  for  them,  and  practise  them 
with  great  ingenuity  on  this  occasion.  As  a  counterpart 
to  the  other  means  which  have  been  employed  to  intimi- 
date us,  we  are  told,  that  some  lands  have  been  sold, 
which  cannot  be  found;  and  that  this  will  bring  war  on 
our  country.  Here  the  picture  will  not  stand  examination. 
Can  it  be  supposed,  that  if  a  few  land  speculators  and 
jobbers  have  violated  the  principles  of  probity,  that  it  will 
involve  this  country  in  war?  Is  there  no  redress  to  be 
otherwise  obtained,  even  admitting  the  delinquents  and 
sufferers  to  be  numerous?  When  gentlemen  are  thus 
driven  to  produce  imaginary  dangers  in  order  to  induce 
this  convention  to  assent  to  the  proposed  change,  I  am 
sure  it  will  not  be  uncandid  to  say,  that  the  change  itself 
is  really  dangerous. — Then  the  Maryland  compact  is 
broken,  and  will  produce  perilous  consequences.  I  see 
nothing  very  terrible  in  all  this.  The  adoption  of  the  new 
system  will  not  remove  the  evil.  Will  they  forfeit  good 
neighbourhood  with  us  because  the  compact  is  broken? 
Then  the  disputes  concerning  the  Carolina  line  are  to  in- 
volve us  in  dangers.  A  strip  of  land  running  from  the 
westward  of  the  Allegany  to  the  Mississippi,  is  the  sub- 
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ject  of  this  pretended  dispute.  I  do  not  know  the  length 
or  breadth  of  this  disputed  spot.  Have  they  not  regularly- 
confirmed  our  right  to  it,  and  relinquished  all  claims  to 
it?  I  can  venture  to  pledge  myself,  that  the  people  of 
Carolina  will  never  disturb  us.  And  upon  the  whole,  I 
have  no  scruple  to  affirm,  that  the  honourable  gentle- 
man's observations  on  our  frontiers,  north  and  south, 
east  and  west,  are  all  inaccurate  and  erroneous. 

Will  Maryland  fight  against  tins  country  for  seeking 
amendments?  Were  there  not  sixty  members  in  that 
state  who  went  in  quest  of  amendments?  Sixty  against 
eight  or  ten  were  in  favour  of  pursuing  amendments. 
Will  they  go  to  war  with  us  for  doing  what  they  them- 
selves have  done?  They  have  sought  amendments,  but 
in  a  different  manner  from  that  in  which  I  wish  amend- 
ments to  be  accomplished.  The  honourable  gentleman 
may  plume  himself  on  this  difference.  Will  they  fight  us 
for  this  dissimilarity? — Will  they  fight  us  for  seeking, 
though  by  another  road,  the  object  which  they  seek 
themselves?  When  they  do,  it  will  be  time  for  me  to  hold 
my  peace.  Then,  sir,  Pennsylvania  is  brought  in  terrible 
array.  Pennsylvania  is  to  get  into  a  conflict  with  Virginia. 
Pennsylvania  has  been  a  good  neighbour  heretofore.  She 
is  federal — something  terrible — Virginia  cannot  look  her 
in  the  face.  If  we  sufficiently  attend  to  the  actual  situa- 
tion of  things,  we  conclude,  that  Pennsylvania  will 
do  what  we  do.  A  number  of  that  country  are  strongly 
opposed  to  it.  Many  of  them  have  lately  been  convinced 
of  its  fatal  tendency.  They  are  emptied  of  their  federal- 
ism. I  beseech  you  to  bring  this  matter  home  to  your- 
selves. Was  there  a  possibility  for  the  people  of  thai 
state  to  know  the  reasons  of  adopting  that  system,  or  to 
understand  its  principles,  in  so  very  short  a  period  after 
its  formation?  This  is  the  middle  of  June.  Those  trans- 
actions happened  last  August.  The  matter  was  circulated 
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by  every  effort  of  industry,  and  the  most  precipitate  mea- 
sures were  taken  to  hurry  the  people  into  its  adoption. 
Yet  now,  after  having  had  several  months  since  to  inves- 
tigate it,  a  very  large  part  of  this  community,  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  people,  do  not  yet  understand  it.  I  have  heard 
gentlemen  of  respectable  abilities  declare,  that  they  did 
not  understand  it.  If  after  great  pains,  men  of  high  learn- 
ing, who  have  received  the  aids  of  a  regular  education, 
do  not  understand  it,  and  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  un- 
derstood it  in  so  short  a  time,  it  must  have  been  from  intu- 
ition and  more  than  human  acuteness  of  perception.  Place 
yourselves  in  their  situation — would  you  fight  your  neigh- 
bours for  cautiously  deliberating  upon  this  great  and  awful 
matter?  If  you  wish  for  real  amendments,  such  as  the  se- 
curity of  the  trial  by  jury,  it  will  reach  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple of  that  state.  Whatever  may  be  the  disposition  of  the 
aristocratical  politicians  of  that  country,  I  know  there  are 
friends  of  human  nature  there.  If  so,  they  will  never 
make  war  on  those  who  strenuously  maintain  what  they 
are  attached  to  themselves. 

As  to  the  danger  arising  from  borderers,  it  is  mutual 
and  reciprocal.  If  it  be  dangerous  for  Virginia,  it  is 
equally  so  for  them.  It  will  be  their  true  interest  to  be 
united  with  us.  The  danger  of  our  being  their  enemies, 
will  be  a  prevailing  argument  in  our  favour.  It  will  be  as 
powerful  to  admit  us  into  the  union,  as  a  vote  of  adoption 
without  previous  amendments  could  possibly  be. 

Then  the  savage  Indians  are  to  destroy  us.  We  can- 
not look  them  in  the  face.  The  danger  is  here  divided; 
they  are  as  terrible  to  the  other  states  as  to  us:  but,  sir, 
it  is  well  known  that  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  them. 
Our  back  settlers  are  considerably  stronger  than  they, 
and  their  superiority  increases  daily.  Suppose  the  states 
to  be  confederated  all  around  us,  what  we  want  in  num- 
ber, we  shall  make  up  by  other  advantages — Our  com- 
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pact  situation  and  natural  strength  will  secure  us.  But  to 
avoid  ail  dangers,  we  must  take  shelter  under  the  federal 
government.  According  to  the  new  notions,  nothing  gives 
a  decided  importance  but  this  federal  government.  But  I 
tell  you,  you  will  sup  sorrow,  according  to  the  vulgar  -^ 
phrase,  if  you  want  any  other  security  than  the  laws  of 
Virginia. 

A  number  of  characters  of  the  greatest  eminence  in 
this  country,  object  to  this  government,  for  its  consolida- 
ting tendency.  This  is  not  imaginary.  It  is  a  formidable 
reality.  If  consolidation  proves  to  be  as  mischievous  to 
this,  as  it  has  been  to  other  countries,  what  shall  our 
poor  inhabitants  do?  This  e-overnment  will  operate  like  : 
an  ambuscade:  it  will  destroy  the  state  governments, 
and  swallow jht.  liberties  of  the  people,  without  giving 
them  previous  notice.  If  gentlemen  are  willing  to  run  the 
hazard,  let  them  run  it!  but  I  shall  exculpate  myself  by 
my  opposition,  and  the  monitory  warnings  I  proclaim 
within  these  walls. 

Then,  sir,  comes  paper  money.  We  are  at  peace  on 
this  subject.  Though  this  is  a  thing  which  the  mighty 
convention  had  no  business  with,  yet  I  acknowledge  that 
paper-money  would  be  the  bane  of  this  country.  I  detest 
it.  Nothing  can  justify  a  people  in  resorting  to  it,  but 
extreme  necessity.  It  is  at  rest  however  in  this  common- 
wealth. It  is  no  longer  solicited  or  advocated. 

Sir,  I  ask  you,  and  every  other  gentleman  who  hears 
me,  if  he  can  retain  his  indignation,  at  a  system,  which 
takes  from  the  state  legislatures  the  care  and  preservation 
of  the  interests  of  the  people. — One  hundred  and  seventy 
representatives,  the  choice  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  can- 
not, it  seems,  be  trusted  with  their  interests.  They  are  a 
mobbish  suspected  herd.  This  country  has  not  virtue 
enough  to  manage  its  own  internal  interests.  These  must 
be  referred  to  the  chosen  ten.  If  we  cannot  be  trusted 
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with  the  private  contracts  of  the  citizens,  we  must  be  de- 
praved indeed.  If  the  gentleman  can  prove,  that  by  one 
uniform  system  of  abandoned  principles,  the  legislature 
of  Virginia  has  betrayed  the  rights  of  the  people,  then  let 
us  seek  another  shelter!  So  degrading  an  indignity — so 
flagrant  an  outrage  on  the  states — so  vile  a  suspicion  is 
humiliating  to  my  mind,  and  an  outrage  on  the  feelings 
of  many  others. 

Will  the  adoption  of  this  new  plan  pay  our  debts? 
This,  sir,  is  a  plain  question.  It  is  inferred,  that  our  grie- 
vances are  to  be  redressed,  and  the  evils  of  the  existing 
system  to  be  removed  by  the  new  constitution.  Let  me  in- 
form the  honourable  gentleman,  that  no  nation  ever  paid 
its  debts  by  a  change  of  government,  without  the  aid  of 
industry.  You  never  will  pay  your  debts  but  by  a  radical 
change  of  domestic  economy.  At  present  you  buy  too 
much,  and  make  too  little  to  pay.  Will  this  new  system 
promote  manufactures,  industry,  and  frugality?  If  instead 
of  this,  your  hopes  and  designs  shall  be  disappointed,  you 
relinquish  a  great  deal,  and  hazard  infinitely  more,  for 
nothing.  Will  it  enhance  the  value  of  your  lands?  Will 
it  lessen  your  burthens?  Will  your  looms  and  wheels 
go  to  work  by  the  act  of  adoption?  If  this  new  constitu- 
tion will  in  its  consequence  produce  these  things,  it  will 
consequently  produce  a  reform,  and  enable  you  to  pay  your 
debts.  But  gentlemen  must  first  prove  it.  I  am  a  sceptic — 
a  very  infidel  on  this  point.  I  cannot  conceive  that  it  will 
have  these  happy  consequences.  I  cannot  confide  in  as- 
sertions and  allegations.  The  evils  that  attend  us,  lie  in 
extravagance  and  want  of  industry,  and  can  only  be  re- 
moved by  assiduity  and  economy.  Perhaps  we  shall  be 
told  by  gentlemen,  that  these  things  will  happen,  because 
the  administration  is  to  be  taken  from  us,  and  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  luminous  Jfov,  who  will  pay  different  at- 
tention, and  be  more  studiously  careful  than  we,  poor 
drones,  can  be  supposed  to  be. 
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With  respect  to  the  economical  operation  of  the  new 
government,  I  will  only  remark,  that  the  national  ex- 
penses will  be  greatly  increased — if  not  doubled,  they 
will  approach  very  near  to  it: — I  might,  without  incur 
ring  the  imputation  of  illiberality  or  extravagance,  say,  * 
that  the  expense  will  be  multiplied  tenfold.  I  might  tell 
you  of  a jiumero^s^tandins:  army— a  costly  powerful 

gavy— ajonjg^n^rj^ 

dents,  exclusiyejrf  the  president,  senators  and  represen- 
tatives, whose  compensations  are  without  limit.  How  are 
our  debts  to  be  discharged  unless  the  taxes  are  increased, 
when  the  expenses  of  government  are  so  greatly  aug- 
mented? The  defects  of  this  system  are  so  numerous  and 
palpable,  and  so  many  states  object  to  it,  that  no  union 
can  be  expected,  unless  it  be  amended.  Let  us  take  a 
review  of  the  facts.  New-Hampshire  and  Rhode- Island 
have  rejected  it.  They  have  refused  to  become  federal. 
New- York  and  North- Carolina  are  reported  to  be  strongly 
against  it.  From  high  authority,  give  me  leave  to  tell, 
that  New- York  is  in  high  opposition.  Will  any  gentle- 
man say  that  North- Carolina  is  not  against  it?  They  may 
say  so,  but  I  say  that  the  adoption  of  it  in  those  two 
states  amounts  to  entire  uncertainty.  The  system  must 
be  amended  before  these  four  states  will  accede  to  it: — 
besides,  there  are  several  other  states  who  are  dissatisfied, 
and  wish  alterations. — Massachusetts  has,  in  decided 
terms,  proposed  amendments;  but  by  her  previous  rati- 
fication, has  put  the  cart  before  the  horse:  and  Maryland 
instituted  a  committee  to  propose  amendments.  It  ap- 
pears then,  that  two  states  have  actually  refused  to  adopt 
— two  of  those  who  have  adopted,  have  a  desire  of  amend- 
ing. And  there  is  a  probability  of  its  being  rejected  by 
New- York  and  North- Carolina.  The  other  states  have 
acceded  without  proposing  amendments.  With  respect. 
Vol.  I.  P 
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to  those  last,  local  circumstances  have,  in  my  judgment, 
Operated  to  produce  its  unconditional  instantaneous  adop- 
tion. The  locality  of  the  seat  of  government  {ten  miles 
square)  and  the  seat  of  justice,  with  all  their  concomitant 
emoluments,  operated  so  powerfully  with  the  first  adopt- 
ing state,  that  it  was  received  precipitately  and  without 
reflection.  We  are  told  that  numerous  advantages  will 
result  from  the  concentration  of  the  wealth  and  grandeur 
of  the  United  States  in  one  happy  spot;  to  those  who  will 
reside  in  or  near  it.  Prospects  of  profit  and  emoluments 
have  a  powerful  influence  on  the  human  mind.  We,  sir, 
have  no  such  projects,  as  that  of  a  grand  seat  of  govern- 
ment for  thirteen  states,  and  perhaps  for  a  hundred  states 
hereafter.  Connecticut  and  New-Jersey  have  their  locali- 
ties also.  New- York  lies  between  them.  They  have  no 
ports,  and  are  not  importing  states;  but  New- York  being 
an  importing  state,  takes  advantage  of  its  situation,  and 
makes  them  pay  duties  for  all  the  articles  of  their  con- 
sumption. Thus,  those  two  states  being  obliged  to  im- 
port all  they  want,  through  the  medium  of  New- York, 
pay  the  particular  taxes  of  that  state.  I  know  the  force 
and  effect  of  reasoning  of  this  sort,  by  experience.  When 
the  impost  was  proposed  some  years  ago,  those  states 
which  were  not  importing  states,  readily  agreed  to  con- 
cede to  congress  the  power  of  laying  an  impost  on  alt 
imported  goods,  for  the  use  of  the  continental  treasury. 
Connecticut  and  New-Jersey,  therefore,  are  influenced 
bv  advantages  of  trade  in  their  adoption.  The  amounts 
of  all  imposts  are  to  go  into  one  common  treasury.  This 
favours  adoption  by  the  non-importing  states;  as  they 
participate  in  the  profits  which  were  before  exclusively 
enjoyed  by  the  importing  states:  And  yet,  notwithstand 
ing  this  obvious  advantage  to  Connecticut,  there  is  a  for- 
midable minority  there  against  it.  After  taking  this  gene- 
ral review  of  American  affairs,  as  respecting  federalism. 
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will  the  honourable  gentleman  tell  me,  that  he  can  expect 
union  in  America?  When  so  many  states  are  pointedly 
against  it;  when  two  adopting  states  have  pointed  out,  in  ex- 
press terms,  their  dissatisfaction  with  it  as  it  stands;  and 
when  there  is  so  respectable  a  body  of  men  discontented  in 
every  state,  can  the  honourable  gentleman  promise  himself 
harmony,  of  which  he  is  so  fond?  If  he  can,  I  cannot. — To  . 
me  it  appearsjun£ojjiyocally  clear,  that  we  shall  not  have, 
that  harmony,.  If  it  appears  to  the  other  states,  that  our 
aversion  is  founded  on  just  grounds,  will  they  not  be  wil- 
ling to  indulge  us?  If  disunion  should  really  result  from 
Virginia's  proposing  amendments,  will  they  not  wish  the 
re-establishment  of  the  union,  and  admit  us,  if  not  on 
such  terms  as  we  prescribe,  yet  on  advantageous  terms? 
is  not  union  as  essential  to  their  happiness,  as  to  our's? 
Sir,  without  a  radical  alteration,  the  states  will  never  be 
embraced  in  one  federal  pale.  If  you  attempt  to  force  it  ,» 
down  men's  throats;  and  call  it  union,  dreadful  conse- 
quences niuatJallojSK* 

The  gentleman  has  said  a  great  deal  about  disunion 
and  of  the  dangers  that  are  to  arise  from  it — when  we  are 
on  the  subject  of  union  and  dangers,  let  me  ask  him  how 
will  his  present  doctrine  hold  with  what  has  happened? 
Is  it  consistent  with  that  noble  and  disinterested  conduct, 
which  he  displayed  on  a  former  occasion?  Did  he  not  tell 
us  that  he  withheld  his  signature?  Where  then  were  the 
dangers  which  now  appear  to  him  so  formidable?  He  saw 
all  America  eagerly  confiding  that  the  result  of  their  de- 
liberations would  remove  their  distresses.  He  saw  all 
America  acting  under  the  impulses  of  hope,  expectation, 
and  anxiety,  arising  from  their  situation,  and  their  partia- 
lity for  the  members  of  that  convention:  yet  his  enlight- 
ened mind,  knowing  that  system  to  be  defective,  magna- 
nimously and  nobly  refused  its  approbation.  He  was  not 
led  by  the  illumined — the  illustrious  few.  He  was  actuated 
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by  the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment;  and  a  better  judg- 
ment than  I  can  form.  He  did  not  stand  out  of  the  way 
of  information.  He  must  have  been  possessed  of  every 
intelligence.  What  alteration  have  a  few  months  brought 
'  about?  The  internal  difference  between  right  and  wrong 
does  not  fluctuate:  that  is  immutable. — I  ask  this  question 
as  a  public  man,  and  out  of  no  particular  view. — I  wish, 
as  such,  to  consult  every  source  of  information,  in  order 
to  form  my  judgment  on  so  awful  a  question. — I  had  the 
highest  respect  for  the  honourable  gentleman's  abilities. 
— I  considered  his  opinion  as  a  great  authority. — He 
taught  me,  sir,  in  spite  of  the  approbation  of  that  great 
federal  convention,  to  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  that  sys- 
tem. When  I  found  my  honourable  friend  in  the  number 
of  those  who  doubted,  I  began  to  doubt  also. — I  coinci- 
ded with  him  in  opinion.  I  shall  be  a  staunch  and  faith- 
ful disciple  of  his.  I  applaud  that  magnanimity  which  led 
him  to  withhold  his  signature.  If  he  thinks  now  diffe- 
rently, he  is  as  free  as  I  am.  Such  is  my  situation,  that 
as  a  poor  individual,  i  look  for  information  every  where. 
This  government  is  so  new,  sir,  that  it  wants  a  name.  I 
wish  its  other  novelties  were  as  harmless  as  this.  He  told  us, 
we  had  an  American  dictator  in  1781. — We  never  had  an 
American  president.  In  making  a  dictator,  we  follow  the 
example  of  the  most  glorious,  magnanimous,  and  skilful  na- 
tions. In  great  dangers  this  power  has  been  given. — Rome 
had  furnished  us  with  an  illustrious  example. — America 
wanted  a  person  worthy  of  that  trust — she  looked  to  Vir- 
ginia for  him,  and  she  found  him  there. — We  gave  a  dic- 
tatorial power  to  hands  that  used  it  gloriously;  and  which 
were  rendered  still  more  glorious  by  surrendering  it  up. 
Where  is  there  a  breed  of  such  dictators?  Shall  we  find 
a  set  of  American  presidents  of  such  a  breed?  Never! — 
Will  the  American  president  come  and  lay  prostrate  at 
the  feet  of  congress  his  laurels?  I  fear  there  are  few  men 
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vviio  can  be  trusted  on  that  head.  The  glorious  republic 
of  Holland  has  erected  monuments  of  her  warlike  intre- 
pidity and  valour:  yet  she  is  now  totally  ruined  by  a 
stadtholder — a  Dutch  president  The  destructive  wars 
into  which  that  nation  has  been  plunged,  have  since  in- 
volved her  in  all  the  difficulties  of  ambition.  The  glori- 
ous triumphs  of  Blenheim  and  Ramillies  were  not  so  con- 
formable to  the  genius,  nor  so  much  to  the  true  interest 
of  the  republic,  as  those  numerous  and  useful  canals  and 
dykes,  and  other  objects  at  which  the  ambition  of  some 
men  spurns.  That  republic  has,  however,  by  the  industry 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  policy  of  its  magistrates  in  some 
degree  suppressed  the  ill  effects  of  ambition.  Notwithstand- 
ing two  of  their  provinces  have  paid  nothing,  yet  I  hope 
the  example  of  Holland  will  tell  us,  that  we  can  live  happily 
without  changing  our  present  despised  government.  Can- 
not people  bejsjhajopy  under  a  mild,  as  under  an  ene.rge-  * 
tic  goyernmgnlff.  Cannot  content  and  felicity  be  enjoyed 
in  a  republic  as  well  as  in  a  monarchy,  because  there  are 
whips,  chains,  and  scourges  used  in  the  latter?  If  I  am 
not  as  rich  as  my  neighbour,  if  I  give  my  mite — my  all 
— republican  forbearance  will  say,  that  it  is  sufficient. 
So  said  the  honest  confederates  of  Holland.  —  You  are 
poor — we  are  rich.  We  will  go  on  and  do  better,  far  bet. 
ter,  than  be  under  an  oppressive  government.  Far  better 
will  it  be  for  us  to  continue  as  we  are,  than  go  under  that 
rigid  energetic  government.  I  am  persuaded  of  what  the 
honourable  gentleman  says,  that  separate  confederacies 
will  ruin  us.  In  my  judgment,  they  are  evils  never  to  be 
thought  of  till  a  people  are  driven  by  necessity. — When 
he  asks  my  opinion  of  consolidation — of  one  power  to 
reign  over  America,  with  a  strong  hand,  I  will  tell  him 
that  I  am  persuaded  of  the  rectitude  of  my  honourable 
friend's  opinion  (Mr.  Mason)  that  one  government  can- 
not  reign  over  so  extensive  a  country  as  this  is,  without 
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absolute  despotism.  Compared  to  such  a  consolidation, 
small  confederacies  are  little  evils;  though  they  ought 
not  to  be  recurred  to,  but  in  case  of  necessity.  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina  are  despised.  They  could  exist  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  America.  Maryland  and  Vermont 
were  not  overrun  when  out  of  the  confederacy.  Though 
it  is  not  a  desirable  object,  yet  I  trust,  that  on  examina- 
tion it  will  be  found,  that  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
would  not  be  swallowed  up  in  case  it  was  necessary  for 
them  to  be  joined  together. 

When  we  come  to  the  spirit  of  domestic  peace — the 
humble  genius  of  Virginia  has  formed  a  government, 
suitable  to  the  genius  of  her  people.  I  believe  the  hands 
that  formed  the  American  constitution  triumph  in  the 
experiment.  It  proves,  that  the  man  who  formed  it,  and 
perhaps  by  accident,  did  what  design  could  not  do  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  After  all  your  reforms  in  go- 
vernment, unless  you  consult  the  genius  of  the  inhabi- 
tants you  will  never  succeed — your  system  can  have 
no  duration.  Let  me  appeal  to  the  candour  of  the  com- 
mittee, if  the  want  of  money  be  not  the  source  of  all 
our  misfortunes.  We  cannot  be  blamed  for  not  making 
dollars.  This  want  of  money  cannot  be  supplied  by 
changes  in  government.  The  only  possible  remedy,  as  I 
have  before  asserted,  is  industry  aided  by  economy. 
Compare  the  genius  of  the  people  with  the  government  of 
this  country;  and  let  me  remark,  that  it  stood  the  severest 
conflict,  during  the  late  war,  to  which  ever  human  virtue 
has  been  exposed.  I  call  upon  every  gentleman  here  to  de- 
clare, whether  the  king  of  England  had  any  subjects  so  at- 
tached to  his  family  and  government — so  loyal  as  we  were. 
But  the  genius  of  Virginia  called  us  out  for  liberty — called 
us  from  those  beloved  endearments,  which  from  long 
habits  we  were  taught  to  love  and  revere.  We  entertain- 
ed from  our  earliest  infancy,  the  most  sincere  regard  and 
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reverence  for  the  mother  country.  Our  partiality  extend- 
ed to  a  predilection  for  her  customs,  habits,  manners  and 
laws.  Thus  inclined,  when  the  deprivation  of  our  liberty 
was  attempted,  what  did  we  do?  What  did  the  genius 
of  Virginia  tell  us? — Sell  all  and  purchase  liberty.  This 
was  a  severe  conflict.  Republican  maxims  were  then  es- 
teemed. Those  maxims,  and  the  genius  of  Virginia, 
landed  you  safe  on  the  shore  of  freedom.  On  this  awful 
occasion,  did  you  want  a  federal  government?  Did  fede- 
ral ideas  possess  your  minds?  Did  federal  ideas  lead  you 
to  the  most  splendid  victories?  I  must  again  repeat  the 
favourite  idea,  that  the  genius  of  Virginia  did,  and  will 
again  lead  us  to  happiness.  To  obtain  the  most  splendid 
prize,  you  did  not  consolidate.  You  accomplished  the 
most  glorious  ends,  by  the  assistance  of  the  genius  of 
your  country.  Men  were  then  taught  by  that  genius,  that 
they  were  fighting  for  what  was  most  dear  to  them.  Be- 
hold the  most  affectionate  fathers — the  most  tender  mo- 
thers, under  the  impulse  of  liberty,  nobly  stimulating 
their  sons,  their  dearest  sons — sometimes  their  only  son, 
to  advance  to  the  defence  of  his  country.  We  have  seen 
the  sons  of  Cincinnatus,  without  splendid  magnificence 
or  parade,  going,  with  the  genius  of  their  great  progeni- 
tor, to  the  plough. — Men  who  served  their  country  with- 
out ruining  it — men  who  had  served  it  to  the  destruction 
of  their  private  patrimonies — their  country  owing  them 
amazing  amounts,  for  the  payment  of  which  no  adequate 
provision  was  then  made.  We  have  seen  such  men  throw 
prostrate  their  arms  at  your  feet.  They  did  not  call  for 
those  emoluments,  which  ambition  presents  to  sordid 
imaginations.  The  soldiers,  who  were  able  to  command 
every  thing,  instead  of  trampling  on  those  laws,  which 
they  were  instituted  to  defend,  most  strictly  obeyed 
them.  The  hands  of  justice  have  not  been  laid  on  a  sin- 
gle American  soldier.  Bring  them  into  contrast  with  Eu- 
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ropean  veterans. — You  will  see  an  astonishing  superioriu 
over  the  latter.  Among  our's  there  has  been  a  strict  sub- 
ordination to  the  laws.  The  honourable  gentleman's  office 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  seeing  whether  the  laws  have 
been  administered  so  as  to  prevent  riots,  routs,  and  un- 
lawful assemblies.  From  his  situation  at  that  period  he 
could  have  furnished  us  with  the  instances  in  which  li- 
centiousness trampled  on  the  laws.  Among  all  our  trou- 
bles we  paid  almost  to  the  last  shilling,  for  the  mere  love 
of  justice:  we  have  paid  as  well  as  any  state:  I  will  not  say 
better.  To  support  the  general  government,  and  our  own 
legislature — to  pay  the  interest  of  the  public  debts,  and 
defray  contingencies,  we  have  been  heavily  taxed.  To 
add  to  these  things,  the  distresses  produced  by  paper 
money,  and  by  tobacco  contracts,  were  sufficient  to  ren- 
der any  people  discontented.  These,  sir,  were  great  trials 
— they  were  dreadful  temptations;  but  in  the  most  severe 
conflict  of  misfortunes,  this  code  of  laws — this  genius  of 
Virginia,  or  call  it  what  you  will,  triumphed  over  every 
thing-. 

Why  has  the  gentleman  bestowed  such  epithets  on  our 
country?  Have  the  worms  taken  possession  of  the  wood, 
that  our  strong  vessel — our  political  bark,  has  sprung 
a  leak?  He  may  know  better  than  me;  but  I  consider  such 
epithets  to  be  the  most  illiberal  and  unwarrantable  asper- 
sions on  our  laws.  The  system  of  laws  under  which  we 
have  lived,  has  been  tried  and  found  to  suit  our  genius, 
and  for  that  reason  alone,  if  there  were  not,  as  there  are, 
many  others,  I  will  never  consent  to  change  this  happy 
system.  I  cannot  so  easily  take  leave  of  an  old  friend. 

Some  persons  here  speak  of  the  difficulty  in  forming  a 
new  code  of  laws.  Young  as  we  were,  it  cannot  be  won- 
derful if  there  was  a  difficulty  in  forming  and  assimilating 
one  system  of  laws.  But  I  shall  be  obliged  to  the  gentle- 
man, if  he  would  point  out  those  glaring,  those  great  faults. 
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The  efforts  of  assimilating  our  laws  to  our  genius  have 
not  been  found  altogether  vain.  I  shall  pass  over  some 
other  circumstances  which  I  intended  to  mention,  and  en- 
deavour to  come  to  the  capital  objection,  which  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman  has  made.  He  has  said,  that  a  republi- 
can form  of  government  would  not  suit  a  very  extensive 
country;  but  that  if  a  government  were  judiciously  or- 
ganized and  limits  prescribed  to  it,  an  attention  to  these 
principles  might  render  it  possible  for  it  to  exist  in  an  ex- 
tensive territory.  He  who  is  so  bold  as  to  say,  that  a  vast 
continent  can  be  governed  by  that  system,  contradicts  all 
the  experience  of  the  world.  It  is  a  Vvork  too  great  for 
human  wisdom.  Let  me  offer  an  example.  Experience 
has  been  called  the  best  teacher.  I  wish  for  an  example  of 
a  great  extent  of  country,  governed  by  one  government, 
or  congress,  call  it  what  you  will.  I  tell  him  that  a  govern- 
ment may  be  trimmed  up  according  to  gentlemen's  fancy, 
but  it  never  can  operate — it  will  be  but  very  short-lived. 
However  disagreeable  it  may  be  to  lengthen  my  objec- 
tions, I  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  what  the  honourable 
gentleman  has  said.  To  me  it  appears  that  there  is  no 
check  in  this  government.  The  president,  senators,  and  re- 
presentatives all  immediately,  or  mediately,  are  the  choice 
of  the  people.  Tell  me  not  of  checks  on  paper;  but  show  ^ 
me  checks  founded  on  self-love.  The  English  govern- 
ment is  founded  on  self-love.  This  powerful  irresistible 
stimulus  of  self-love  has  saved  that  government.  It  has  in- 
terposed a  great  body  of  hereditary  nobility  between  the 
king  and  commons.  If  the  house  of  lords  assists  or  per- 
mits the  king  to  overturn  the  liberties  of  the  people,  the 
same  tyranny  will  destroy  them;  they  will  therefore  keep 
the  balance  in  the  democratic  branch.  Suppose  they  see 
the  commons  incroach  upon  the  king;  self-love,  that  great 
energetic  check,  will  call  upon  them  to  interpose:  for,  if 
the  king  be  destroved,  their  destruction  must  speedilv  fol- 
Vol.  I.  Q 
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low.  Here  is  a  consideration  which  prevails  in  my  mind, 
to  pronounce  the  British  government,  superior  in  this  re- 
spect to  any  government  that  ever  was  in  any  country. 
Compare  this  with  your  congressional  checks! — iI  beseech 
gentlemen  to  consider,  whether  they  can  say,  when  trust- 
ing power,  that  a  mere  patriotic  profession  will  be  equally 
operative  and  efficacious,  as  the  check  of  self-love.  In  con- 
sidering the  experience  of  ages,  is  it  not  seen,  that  fair 
disinterested  patriotism,  and  professions  of  attachment  to 
rectitude,  have  never  been  solely  trusted  to  by  an  enlight- 
ened, free  people.  If  you  depend  on  your  pre  side  n^and 

*jLsenator's  patriotism,  you  are  gone.  Have  you  a  resting; 
place  like  the  British  government?  Where  is  the  rock  of 
your  salvation?  The  real  rock  of  political  salvation  is  self- 
love,  perpetuated  from  age  to  age  in  every  human  breast, 
and  manifested  in  every  action.  If  all  men  can  stand  the 
temptations  of  human  nature,  you  are  safe.  If  you  have  a 
good  president,  senators  and  representatives,  there  is  no 
danger.  But  can  this  be  expected  from  human  nature? 
Without  real  checks  it  will  not  suffice  that  some  of  them 
are  good.  A  good  president,  or  a  good  senator,  or  a  good 
representative  will  still  have  a  natural  weakness.  Virtue 
ill  sometimes  slumber.  The  wicked  will  be  continually 
watching;:  consequently  you  will  be  undone.  Where  are 
your  checks?  You  have  no  hereditary  nobility — an  order 
of  men  to  whom  human  eyes  can  be  cast  up  for  relief: 
for,  says  the  constitution,  there  is  no  title  of  nobility  to  be 
granted — which,  by  the  bye,  would  not  have  been  so 
dangerous,  as  the  perilous  cession  of  powers  contained  in 
that  paper:  because,  as  Montesquieu  says,  when  you  give 

r    titles  of  nobility,  you  know  what  you  give;  but  -when  you 
give  power,  you  know  not  what  you  give.  If  you  say,  tha 
out  of  this  depraved  mass,  you  can  collect  luminous  cha- 
racters, it  will  not  avail,  unless  this  luminous  breed  can 
be  propagated  from  generation  to  generation.  Even  then, 
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if  the  number  of  vicious  characters  should  preponderate , 
you  are  undone:  and  that  this  will  certainly  be  the  case, 
is,  to  my  mind,  perfectly  clear.  In  the  British  government 
there  are  real  balances  and  checks — in  this  new  system, 
there  are  only  ideal  balances. — Till  I  am  convinced  that 
there  are  actual  efficient  checks,  I  will  not  give  my  assent 
to  its  establishment.  The  president  and  senators  have  no- 
thins;  to  lose.  They  have  not  that  interest  in  the  preserva-  "f«. 
tion  of  the  government,  that  the  kinar  and  lords  have  in 
England.  They  will  therefore  be  regardless  of  the  interests 
of  the  people.  The  constitution  will  be  as  sale  with  one 
body,  as  with  two.  It  will  answer  every  purpose  of  human 
legislation.  How  was  the  constitution  of  England  when 
only  the  commons  had  the  power.  I  need  only  remark, 
that  it  was  the  most  unfortunate  ajra  when  that  country 
returned  to  king,  lords,  and  commons,  without  sufficient 
responsibility  in  the  king.  When  the  commons  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  manly  language  which  became  freemen,  said 
to  their  king,  you  are  our  servant,  then  the  temple  of 
liberty  was  complete,  From  that  noble  source,  have  we 
derived  our  liberty.  That  spirit  of  patriotic  attachment  to 
one's  country;  that  zeal  for  liberty,  and  that  enmity  to 
tyranny,  which  signalized  the  then  champions  of  liberty, 
we  inherit  from  our  British  ancestors.  And  I  am  free  to 
own,  that  if  you  cannot  love  a  republican  government,  you 
may  love  the  British  monarchy:  for,  although  the  king  is 
not  sufficiently  responsible,  the  responsibility  of  his  agents, 
and  the  efficient  checks  interposed  by  the  British  consti- 
tution, render  it  less  dangerous  than  other  monarchies,  or 
oppressive  tyrannical  aristocracies.  What  are  to  be  our 
checks  by  exposing  accounts?  They  are  paper  checks 
only — they  are  inefficient  and  nugatory. — Can  you  search 
your  president's  closet?  We  ought  to  be  exceedingly 
cautious,  in  giving  up  this  life — this  soul — our  money — . 
this  power  of  taxation  to  congress.  What  powerful  check 
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is  there  here  to  prevent  the  most  extravagant  and  profli- 
gate squandering  of  the  public  money?  What  .security 
of  anykind  have  we  in  money  matters?  Enquiry  is  pre- 
cluded by  the  very  terms  of  the  constitution.  I  never 
wish  to  see  congress  supplicate  the  states:  but  it  is  more 
abhorrent  to  mv  mind  to  give  them  an  unlimited  and  un- 
bounded  command  over  our  souls — our  lives — our  purses 
— without  any  check  or  restraint.  How  are  you  to  keep 
enquiry  alive?  How  discover  their  conduct?  To  be  sure  we 
are  told  by  that  paper  there,  that  a  regular  statement  and 
account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  all  public  money, 
shall  be  published  from  time  to  time.  Here  is  a  beautiful 
check!  From  time  to  time!  What  time?  Here  is  the  ut- 
most latitude  left.  If  those  who  are  in  congress  choose  to 
put  that  construction  upon  it,  the  words  of  the  constitu- 
tion will  be  satisfied  by  publishing  those  accounts  once 
in  an  hundred  years.  In  essential  truth  they  may  pub- 
lish them  or  not,  as  they  please.  Is  this  like  the  present 
despised  system,  whereby  it  is  ordained  that  the  accounts 
shall  be  published  monthly? 

I  come  now  to  speak  something  of  requisitions,  which 
the  honourable  gentleman  seems  to  think  so  truly  con- 
temptible and  disgraceful.  That  honourable  gentleman 
being  a  child  of  the  revolution,  must  recollect  with  grati- 
tude the  glorious  effects  of  requisitions.  It  is  an  idea  that 
must  be  grateful  to  every  American.  An  English  army 
was  sent  to  compel  us  to  pay  money  contrary  to  our  con- 
sent— to  force  us  by  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  coercion  to 
satisfy  their  unbounded  demands.  We  wished  to  pay,  but 
to  do  so  with  our  own  consent.  Rather  than  pay  against 
our  consent,  we  engaged  in  that  bloody  contest,  which 
terminated  so  gloriously.  By  requisitions  we  pay  with 
our  own  consent;  by  their  means  we  have  triumphed  in 
the  most  arduous  struggle,  that  ever  tried  the  virtue  of 
man.  We.  fought  then  for  the  same  object  lor  which  I  am 
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contending  now — to  prevent  an  arbitrary  deprivation  of  ^ 
our  property,  contrary  to  our  consent  and  inclination.  I 
shall  be  told  in  tms  place,  that  those  who  are  to  tax  us 
are  our  representatives.  To  this  I  answer,  that^jhere  is  no 
real  check  to  prevent  our  representatives  ruining;  us.  r 
There  is  no  actual  responsibility.  The  only  semblance  of 
a  check  is  the  negative  power^of^not^re- electing  them. 
This,  sir,  is  but  a  feeble  barrier,  when  their  personal  in- 
terest,  their  ambition  and  avarice  come  to  be  put  in  con- 
trast with  the  happiness  of  the  people.  All  checks  found- 
ed  on  any  thing  but  self  love,  will  not  avail.  This  consti- 
tution reflects  in  the  most  degrading  and  mortifying  man- 
ner on  the  virtue,  integrity,  and  wisdom  of  the  state  le- 
gislatures: it  presupposes  that  the  chosen  few  who  go  to 
congress  will  have  more  upright  hearts,  and  more  en- 
lightened minds,  than  those  who  are  members  of  the  indi- 
vidual legislatures.  To  suppose  that  ten  gentlemen  shall 
have  more  real  substantial  merit,  than  one  hundred  and 
seventy,  is  humiliating  to  the  last  degree.  If,  sir,  the  di- 
minution of  numbers  be  an  augmentation  of  merit,  per- 
fection must  centre  in  one.  If  you  have  the  faculty  of  dis- 
cerning spirits,  it  is  better  to  point  out  at  once  the  man 
who  has  the  most  illumined  qualities.  If  ten  men  be  better 
than  a  hundred  and  seventy,  it  follows  of  necessity  that 
one  is  better  than  ten — the  choice  is  more  refined. 

Such  is  the  danger  of  the  abuse  of  implied  power,  that 
it  would  be  safer  at  once  to  have  seven  representatives, 
the  number  to  which  we  are  now  entitled,  than  depend  on 
the  uncertain  and  ambiguous  language  of  that  paper.  The 
number  may  be  lessened  instead  of  being  increased;  and 
yet  by  argumentative,  constructive,  implied  power,  the 
proportion  of  taxes  may  continue  the  same,  or  be  in- 
creased. Nothing  is  more  perilous  than  constructive 
power,  to  which  nevertheless  gentlemen  arc  so  willing- 
to  trust,  their  happiness. 
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If  sheriffs  prove  now  an  over- match  for  our  legislature: 
if  their  ingenuity  has  eluded  the  vigilance  of  our  laws, 
how  will  the  matter  be  amended  when  they  come  clothed 
with  federal  authority?  A  strenuous  argument  offered  by 
gentlemen,  is,  that  the  same  sheriffs  may  collect  for  the 
continental  and  state  treasuries.  I  have  before  shown,  that 
this  must  have  an  inevitable  tendency  to  give  a  decided 
preference  to  the  federal  treasury  in  the  actual  collections, 
and  to  throw  all  deficiencies  on  the  state.  This  imaginary 
remedy  for  the  evil  of  congressional  taxation  will  have 
another  oppressive  operation.  The  sheriff  comes  to-day 
as  a  state  collector — next  day  he  is  federal — how  are  you 
to  fix  him?  How  will  it  be  possible  to  discriminate  op- 
pressions committed  in  one  capacity,  from  those  perpe- 
trated in  the  other?  Will  not  his  ingenuity  perplex  the 
simple  honest  planter?  This  will  at  least  involve  in  diffi- 
culties, those  who  are  unacquainted  with  legal  ingenuity. 
When  you  fix  him,  where  are  you  to  punish  him?  For,  I 
suppose,  they  will  not  stay  in  our  courts:  they  must  go 
to  the  federal  court;  since,  if  I  understand  that  paper  right, 
all  controversies  arising  under  that  constitution,  or,  under 
the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  are  to  be  tried  in  that 
court.  When  gentlemen  told  us,  that  this  part  deserved 
the  least  exception,  I  was  in  hopes,  they  would  prove  that 
there  was  plausibility  in  their  suggestions,  and  that  op- 
pression would  probably  not  follow.  Are  we  not  told,  that 
it  shall  be  treason  to  levy  war  against  the  United  States? 
Suppose  an  insult  offered  to  the  federal  laws  at  an  im- 
mense distance  from  Philadelphia,  will  this  be  deemed 
treason?  And  shall  a  man  be  dragged  many  hundred 
miles  to  be  tried  as  a  criminal,  for  having,  perhaps  justi- 
fiably, resisted  an  unwarrantable  attack  upon  his  person 
or  property?  I  am  not  well  acquainted  with  federal  juris- 
prudence; but  it  appears  to  me  that  these  oppressions 
must  rosult  from  this  part  of  the  plan.  It  is  at  least  doubt- 
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ful,  and  where  there  is  even  a  possibility  of  such  evils, 
they  ought  to  be  guarded  against. 

There  are  to  be  a  number  of  places  fitted  out  for  ar- 
senals and  dock-yards  in  the  different  states.  Unless  you 
sell  to  congress  such  places  as  are  proper  for  these,  within 
your  state,  you  will  not  be  consistent  after  adoption;  it 
results  therefore  clearly  that  you  are  to  give  into  their 
hands,  all  such  places  as  are  fit  for  strong  holds.  When  you 
have  these  fortifications  and  garrisons  within  your  state, 
your  state  legislature  will  have  no  power  over  them, 
though  they  see  the  most  dangerous  insults  offered  to  the 
people  daily.  They  are  also  to  have  magazines  in  each 
state:  these  depositaries  for  arms,  though  within  the  state, 
will  be  free  from  the  control  of  its  legislature.  Are  we 
at  last  brought  to  such  a  humiliating  and  debasing  degra- 
dation, that  we  cannot  be  trusted  with  arms  for  our  own 
t  defence?  Where  is  the  difference  between  having  our 
arms  in  our  own  possession  and  under  our  own  direction, 
and  having  them  under  the  management  of  congress?  If 
our  defence  be  the  real  object  of  having  those  arms,  in 
whose  hands  can  they  be  trusted  with  more  propriety,  or 
equal  safety  to  us,  as  in  our  own  hands?  If  our  legisla- 
ture be  unworthy  of  legislating  for  every  foot  in  this  state, 
they  are  unworthy  of  saying  another  word. 

The  clause  which  says,  that  congress  shall  "  provide 
"  for  arming,  organizing,  and  disciplining  the  militia,  and 
"  for  governing  such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed 
"  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  reserving  to  the 
"states  respectively,  the  appointment  of  the  officers," 
seemed  to  put  the  states  in  the  power  of  congress.  I  wish- 
ed to  be  informed,  if  congress  neglected  to  discipline 
them,  whether  the  states  were  not  precluded  from  doing 
it.  Not  being  favoured  with  a  particular  answer,  I  am 
confirmed  in  my  opinion,  that  the  states  have  not  the 
power  of  disciplining  them,  without  recurring  to  the  doc- 
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trine  of  constructive  implied  powers.  If  by  implication 
the  states  may  descipline  them,  by  implication  also,  con- 
gress may  officer  them;  because,  in  a  partition  of  power, 
each  has  a  right  to  come  in  for  part:  and  because  implica- 
tion  is  to  operate  in  favour  of  congress  on  all  occasions, 
where  their  object  is  the  extension  of  power,  as  well  as  in 
favour  of  the  states.  We  have  not  one-fourth  of  the  arms 
that  would  be  sufficient  to  defend  ourselves.  The  power 
of  arming  the  militia,  and  the  means  of  purchasing  arms, 
are  taken  from  the  states  by  the  paramount  powers  of  con- 
gress. If  congress  will  not  arm  them,  they  will  not  be 
armed  at  all. 

There  have  been  no  instances  shown  of  a  voluntary 
cession  of  power,  sufficient  to  induce  me  to  grant  such 
dangerous  authority:  bare  possibility  of  their  future  re- 
linquishment will  not  persuade  me  to  yield  it.  Con- 
gress by  the  power  of  taxation — by  that  of  raising  an  ar- 
my, and  by  their  control  over  the  militia,  will  have  the 
sword  in  one  hand,  and  the  purse  in  the  other.  Shall  we 
be  safe  without  either?  Congress  have  an  unlimited  power 
over  both:  they  are  entirely  given  up  by  us.  Let  the  gen- 
tleman candidly  tell  me,  where  and  when  did  freedom 
exist,  when  the  sword  and  purse  were  given  up  from  the 
people?  Unless  a  miracle  in  human  affairs  interposed,  no 
^  nation  ever  retained  its  liberty  after  the  loss  ot  the  swora 
and  purse.  Can  you  prove  by  any  argumentative  deduc- 
tion, that  it  is  possible  to  be  safe  without  retaining  one  of 
these?  If  you  give  them  up  you  are  gone. 

Give  us  at  least  a  plausible  apology  why  congress  should 
keep  their  proceedings  secret.  They  have  the  power  of 
keeping  them  secret  as  long  as  they  please;  for  the  provi- 
sion for  a  periodical  publication  is  too  inexplicit  and  am- 
biguous to  avail  any  thing.  The  expression  from  time  to 
time,  as  I  have  more  than  once  observed,  admits  of  any 
extension.  They  may  carry  on  the  most  wicked  and  perni- 
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cious  of  schemes  under  the  dark  veil  of  secrecy.  The  li-  ■> 
berties  of  a  people  never  were  nor  ever  will  be  secure, 
when  the  transactions  of  their  rulers  may  be  concealed 
from  them.  The  most  iniquitous  plots  may  be  carried  on 
against  their  liberty  and  happiness.  I  am  not  an  advocate 
for  divulging  indiscriminately  all  the  operations  of  go- 
vernment, though  the  practice  of  our  ancestors  in  some 
degree  justifies  it.  Such  transactions  as  relate  to  military 
operations  or  affairs  of  great  consequence,  the  immediate 
promulgation  of  which  might  defeat  the  interests  of  the 
community,  I  would  not  wish  to  be  published,  till  the 
end  which  required  their  secrecy  should  have  been  ef- 
fected. But  to  cover  with  the  veil  of  secrecy,  the  com- 
mon routine  of  business,  is  an  abomination  in  the  eyes  of 
every  intelligent  man,  and  of  every  friend  to  his  country, 

[Mr.  Henry  then  in  a  very  animated  manner,  expati- 
ated on  the  evil  and  pernicious  tendency  of  keeping  secret 
the  common  proceedings  of  government;  and  said  that  it 
was  contrary  to  the  practice  of  other  free  nations.  He  as- 
serted that  the  people  of  England  had  gained  immortal  ho- 
nour by  the  manly  boldness  wherewith  they  divulged  to 
all  the  world  their  political  disquisitions  and  operations, 
and  that  such  a  conduct  inspired  other  nations  with  re- 
spect, and  illustrated  his  arguments  by  several  quotations.] 

He  then  continued — I  appeal  to  this  convention  if  it 
would  not  be  better  for  America  to  take  off  the  veil  of 
secrecy,  and  for  congress  to  say,  or  to  act  as  if  it  said, 
look  at  us! — hear  our  transactions! — If  this  had  been  .the 
language  of  the  federal  convention,  what  would  have  beea^ 
the  result?  Sucha _constitujfcion  would  not  have  come  out 
to  your  utter  astonishment,  conceding  such  dangerous 
powers,  and  recommending  secrecy  in  the  future  transac- 
tions of  government.  I  believe  it  would  have  given  more 
general  satisfaction,  if  the  proceedings  of  that  convention 
had  not  been  concealed  from  the  public  eye.  This  consti- 
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tution  authorises  the  same  conduct.  There  is  not  an  Eng- 
lish feature  in  it.  The  transactions  of  congress  may  be 
concealed  a  century  from  the  public,  consistently  with 
the  constitution.  This,  sir,  is  a  laudable  imitation  of  the 
transactions  of  the  Spanish  treaty.  We  have  not  forgotten 
«  with  what  a  thick  veil  of  secrecy  those  transactions  were 
covered. 

We  are  told  that  this  government  collectively  taken,  is 
without  an  example — that  it  is  national  in  this  part,  and 
federal  in  that  part,  &c.  We  may  be  amused  if  we  please, 
by  a  treatise  of  political  anatomy.  In  the  brain  it  is  na- 
tional; the  stamina  is  federal: — some  limbs  are  federal, 
others  national.  The  senators  are  voted  for  by  the  state 
legislatures,  so  far  it  is  federal.  Individuals  choose  the 
members  of  the  first  branch;  here  it  is  national.  It  is  fede- 
ral in  conferring  general  powers;  but  national  in  retaining 
them.  It  is  not  to  be  supported  by  the  states — the  pockets 
of  individuals  are  to  be  searched  for  its  maintenance. 
What  signifies  it  to  me,  that  you  have  the  most  curious 
anatomical  description  of  it  in  its  creation?  To  all  the 
common  purposes  of  legislation  it  is  a  great  consolidation 
of  government.  You  are  not  to  have  the  right  to  legislate 
in  any  but  trivial  cases:  you  are  not  to  touch  private  con- 
tracts: you  are  not  to  have  the  right  of  having  arms  in 
your  own  defence:  you  cannot  be  trusted  with  dealing 
out  justice  between  man  and  man.  What  shall  the  states 
have  to  do?  Take  care  of  the  poor,  repair  and  make  high- 
ways, erect  bridges,  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  Abolish  the 
state  legislatures  at  once; — to  what  purposes  should  they 
be  continued?  Our  legislature  will  indeed  be  a  ludicrous 
spectacle. — A  hundred  and  seventy  men  marching  in  so- 
lemn farcical  procession,  exhibiting  a  mournful  proof  of 
the  lost  liberty  of  their  country,  without  the  power  of 
restoring  it.  But,  sir,  we  have  the  consolation  that  it  is  a 
mixed  government:  that  is,  it  may  work  sorely  on  your 
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neck;  but  you  will  have  some  comfort  by  saying,  that  it 
was  a  federal  government  in  its  origin. 

I  beseech  you  gentlemen,  to  consider — lay  aside  your 
prejudices — is  this  a  federal  government?  Is  it  not  a  con- 
solidated government  for  almost  every  purpose?  Is  the 
government  of  Virginia  a  state  government  after  this  go- 
vernment shall  be  adopted?  I  grant  that  it  is  a  republican 
government;  but  for  what  purposes?  For  such  trivial  do- 
mestic considerations,  as  jender  it  unworthy  the  name  of 
a  legislature.  I  shall  take  leave  of  this  political  anatomy,  by 
observing  that  it  is  the  most  extraordinary  that  ever  en- 
tered into  the  imagination  of  man.  If  our  political  dis- 
eases demand  a  cure,  this  is  an  unheard  of  medicine.  The 
honourable  member,  I  am  convinced,  wanted  a  name  for 
it.  Were  your  health  in  danger,  would  you  take  new  me- 
dicine? But  why  do  I  make  use  of  these  observations — 
every  member  in  this  committee  must  be  alarmed  at 
making  new  and  unusual  experiments  in  government. 
Let  us  have  national  credit  and  a  national  treasury  in 
case  of  war!  You  never  can  want  national  resources  in  time 
of  war,  if  the  war  be  a  national  one — if  it  be  necessary, 
and  this  necessity  be  obvious  to  the  meanest  capacity. 
The  utmost  exertions  will  be  used  by  the  people  of  Ame- 
rica in  that  case.  A  republic  has  this  advantage  over  a 
monarchy,  that  its  wars  are  generally  founded  on  more 
just  grounds.  A  republic  can  never  enter  into  a  war,  un- 
less it  be  a  national  war — unless  it  be  approved  of,  or  de- 
sired by  the  whole  community.  Did  ever  a  republic  fail 
to  use  the  utmost  resources  of  the  community  when  a  war 
was  necessary?  I  call  for  an  example.  I  call  also  for  an 
example,  when  a  republic  has  been  engaged  in  a  war  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  its  people.  There  are  thousands  of 
examples  where  the  ambition  of  its  prince  has  precipitated 
a  nation  into  the  most  destructive  war.  No  nation  ever 
withheld  power  when  its  object  was  just  and  right.  I  will 
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hazard  an  observation;  I  find  fault  with  the  paper  before 
you,  because  the  same  power  that  declares  war,  has  the 
power  to  carry  it  on.  Is  it  so  in  England?  The  king  de- 
clares war:  the  house  of  commons  gives  the  means  of 
carrying  it  on.  This  is  a  strong  check  on  the  king.  He 
will  enter  into  no  war  that  is  unnecessary;  for  the  com- 
mons having  the  power  of  withholding  the  means,  will 
exercise  that  power,  unless  the  object  of  the  war  be  for 
the  interest  of  the  nation.  How  is  it  here?  The  congress 
can  both  declare  war,  and  carry  it  on;  and  levy  your  mo- 
ney, as  long  as  you  have  a  shilling  to  pay. 

I  shall  now  speak  a  little  of  the  colonial  confederacy 
which  was  proposed  at  Albany.  Massachusetts  did  not 
give  her  consent  to  the  project  at  Albany,  so  as  to  conso- 
lidate with  the  other  colonies.  Had  there  been  a  consoli- 
dation at  Albany,  where  would  have  been  their  charter? 
— would  that  confederacy  have  preserved  their  charter 
from  Britain?  The  strength  and  energy  of  the  then  de- 
signed government  would  have  crushed  American  oppo- 
sition. 

The  American  revolution  took  its  origin  from  the 
comparative  weakness  of  the  British  government;  not  be- 
ing" concentred  in  one  point.  A  concentration  of  the 
strength  and  interest  of  the  British  government  in  one 
point,  would  have  rendered  opposition  to  its  tyrannies 
fruitless. — It  is  owing  to  that  want  of  consolidation  that  we 
enjoy  liberty,  and  the  privilege  of  debating  at  this  moment. 
I  am  pleased  with  the  colonial  establishment.  The  exam 
pie  which  the  honourable  member  has  produced,  to  per- 
suade us  to  depart  from  our  present  confederacy,  rivett- 
me  to  my  former  opinion,  and  convinces  me  that  conso 
lidation  must  end  in  the  destruction  of  our  liberties. 

The  honourable  gentleman  has  told  us  of  our  ingrati- 
tude to  France.  She  does  not  intend  to  take  payment  by 
*brce.  Ingratitude  shall  not  be  laid  to  my  charge.  I  wish 
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to  see  the  friendship  between  this  country  and  that  magna- 
nimous ally  perpetuated.  But  requisitions  will  enable  us  to 
pay  the  debt  we  owe  to  France  and  to  other  countries  She 
does  not  desire  us  to  go  from  our  beloved  republican  go- 
vernment. The  change  is  inconsistent  with  our  engage- 
ments with  rhose  nations.  It  is  cried  out  that  those  in  op- 
position wish  disunion.  This  is  not  true.  They  are  the 
most  strenuous  friends  to  it.  This  government  will  clear- 
ly operate  disunion,  if  it  be  heard  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  that  you  are  going  to  disunite  and  dissolve  the 
confederacy.  What  says  France?  Will  she  be  indifferent 
to  an  event  that  will  so  radically  affect  her  treaties  with 
us?  Our  treaty  with  her  is  founded  on  the  confederation — 
we  are  bound  to  her  as  thirteen  states  confederated.  What 
will  become  of  the  treaty?  It  is  said  that  treaties  will  be 
on  a  better  footing.  How  so?  Will  the  president,  senate 
and  house  of  representatives  be  parties  to  them?  I  cannot 
conceive  how  the  treaties  can  be  as  binding  if  the  con- 
federacy is  dissolved,  as  they  are  now.  Those  nations  will 
not  continue  their  friendship  then:  they  will  become  our 
enemies.  I  look  on  the  treaties  as  the  greatest  pillars  of 
safety.  If  the  house  of  Bourbon  keeps  us,  we  are  safe. 
Dissolve  that  confederacy — who  has  you?  The  British. 
Federalism  will  not  protect  you  from  the  British.  Is  a 
connexion  with  that  country  more  desirable?  I  was  amazed 
when  gentlemen  forgot  the  friends  of  America.  I  hope 
that  this  dangerous  change  will  not  be  effected.  It  is  safe 
for  the  French  and  Spaniards,  that  we  should  continue  to 
be  thirteen  states — but  it  is  not  so,  that  we  should  be  con- 
solidated into  one  government.  They  have  settlements  in 
America — will  they  like  schemes  of  popular  ambition? 
Will  they  not  have  some  serious  reflections?  You  may 
tell  them  you  have  not  changed  your  situation;  but  they 
will  not  believe  you.  If  there  be  a  real  check  intended  to 
be  left  on  congress,  it  must  be  left  in  the  state  govern- 
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ments.  There  will  be  some  check,  as  Ions:  as  the  judges 
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are  incorrupt.  As  long  as  they  are  upright,  you  may  pre- 

serve  your  frbeTty.  But  what  will  the  judges  determine 
•  when  the  state  and  federal  authority  come  to  be  contrast- 
ear  Will  your  liberty  then  be  secure,  when  the  congres- 
sional laws  are  declared  paramount  to  the  laws  of  your 
state,  and  the  judges  are  sworn  to  support  them? 

I  will  now  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  absurdity  of 
adopting  this  system,  and  relying  on  the  chance  of  getting 
it  amended  afterwards.  When  it  is  confessed  to  be  re- 
plete with  defects,  is  it  not  offering  to  insult  your  under- 
standings, to  attempt  to  reason  you  out  of  the  propriety 
of  rejecting  it,  till  it  be  amended?  Does  it  not  insult 
your  judgments  to  tell  you — adopt  first,  and  then  amend? 
Is  your  rage  for  novelty  so  great,  that  you  are  first  to  sign 
and  seal,  and  then  to  repent  and  retract?  Is  it  possible  to 
conceive  a  greater  solecism?  I  am  really  at  a  loss  how  to 
express  the  mortifying  sense  I  entertain  of  this  strange 
absurdity. — You  agree  to  bind  yourselves  hand  and  foot 
— for  the  sake  of  what? — Why,  of  being  unbound  again. 
— You  go  into  a  dungeon — for  what?  To  get  out.  Is 
there  no  danger  when  you  go  in,  that  the  bolts  of  federal 
authority  may  shut  you  in?  It  is  not  in  human  nature  to 
part  with  power.  Look  for  an  example  of  a  voluntary  re- 
linquishment of  power,  from  one  end  of  the  globe  to  an- 
other, and  you  will  find  none.  Nine  tenths  of  our  fellow- 
men  have  been,  and  are  now  depressed  by  the  most  into- 
lerable slavery,  in  the  different  parts  of  the  world;  because 
the  strong  hand  of  power  has  bolted  them  up  in  the  dun- 
geon of  despotism.  Review  the  present  situation  of  the 
nations  of  Europe,  which  is  pretended  to  be  the  freest 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Cast  your  eyes  on  the  countries 
called  free  there.  Look  at  the  country  from  which  we  are 
descended,  I  beseech  you;  and  although  we  are  separated 
by  everlasting  insuperable  partitions,  yet  there  are  some 
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virtuous  people  there  who  are  friends  to  human  nature 
and  liberty.  Look  at  Britain — see  there,  the  bolts  and 
bars  of  power — see  bribery  and  corruption  defiling  the 
fairest  fabric  that  ever  human  nature  reared.  Can  a  gen- 
tleman who  is  an  Englishman,  or  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  English  history,  desire  to  prove  these  evils?  See  the 
efforts  of  a  man  descended  from  a*  friend  of  America — 
see  the  efforts  of  that  man,  assisted  even  by  the  king,  to 
make  reforms.  But  you  find  the  faults  too  strong  to  be 
amended.  Nothing  but  bloody  war  can  alter  them. — Look 
at  Ireland. — That  country  groaned  from  century  to  centu- 
ry, without  getting  its  government  amended.  Previous 
adoption  was  the  fashion  there.  They  sent  for  amend- 
mentsyn?/?2  time  to  time,  but  never  obtained  them,  though 
pressed  by  the  severest  oppression,  till  80,000  volunteers 
demanded  them  sword  in  hand — till  the  power  of  Britain 
was  prostrate — till  American  resistance  was  crowned 
with  success.  Shall  we  do  so?  If  you  judge  by  the  ex- 
perience of  Ireland,  you  must  obtain  the  amendments  as 
early  as  possible.  But,  I  ask  you  again,  where  is  the  ex- 
ample that  a  government  was  ever  amended  by  those 
who  instituted  it?  Where  is  the  instance  of  the  errors  of 
a  government  rectified  by  those  who  adopted  them? 

I  shall  make  a  few  observations  to  prove,  that  the 
power  over  elections,  which  is  given  to  congress,  is  con- 
trived by  the  federal  constitution  makers,  that  the  people 
may  be  deprived  of  their  proper  influence  in  the  govern- 
ment, by  destroying  the  force  and  effect  of  their  suffrages. 
Congress  is  to  have  a  discretionary  control  over  the  time, 
place,  and  manner  of  elections.  The  representatives  are 
to  be  elected  consequently,  when  and  where  they  please. 
As  to  the  time  and  place,  gentlemen  have  attempted  to 
obviate  the  objection  by  saying,  that  the  time  is  to  hap- 
pen once  in  two  years,  and  that  the  place  is  to  be  within 
a  particular  district,  or  in  the  respective  counties.  But 
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how  will  they  obviate  the  danger  of  referring  the  manner 
of  election  to  congress?  Those  illumined  geniuses  may 
see  that  this  will  not  endanger  the  rights  of  the  people; 
but  to  my  unenlightened  understanding,  it  appears  plain 
and  clear,  that  it  will  impair  the  popular  weight  in  the 
government.  Look  to  the  Roman  history.  They  had  two 
ways  of  voting:  the  one  by  tribes,  and  the  other  by  cen- 
turies. By  the  former,  numbers  prevailed:  in  the  latter, 
riches  preponderated.  According  to  the  mode  prescribed, 
congress  may  tell  you,  that  they  have  a  right  to  make  the 
vote  of  one  gentleman  go  as  far  as  the  votes  of  one  hundred 
poor  men.  The  power  over  the  manner  admits  of  the  most 
dangerous  latitude.  They  may  modify  it  as  they  please. 
They  may  regulate  the  number  of  votes  by  the  quantity 
of  property,  without  involving  in  the  regulation  any  re- 
pugnancy to  the  constitution.  I  should  not  have  thought 
of  this  trick  or  contrivance,  had  I  not  seen  how  the  pub- 
lic liberty  of  Rome  was  trifled  with  by  the  mode  of  voting 
by  centuries,  whereby  one  rich  man  had  as  many  votes 
as  a  multitude  of  poor  men.  The  plebeians  were  trampled 
upon  till  they  resisted.  The  patricians  trampled  on  the 
liberties  of  the  plebeians,  till  the  latter  had  spirit  to  assert 
their  right  to  freedom  and  equality.  The  result  of  the 
American  mode  of  election  may  be  similar.  Perhaps  I 
shall  be  told,  that  I  have  gone  through  the  regions  of 
fancy — that  I  deal  in  noisy  declamation,  and  mighty  pro- 
fessions of  patriotism.  Gentlemen  are  welcome  to  their  opi- 
nions; but  I  look  uponthatjDaper  as  containing  the  most  fa 
ti  plan,  that  ingenuity  can  devise  to  enslave  a  frejgsB£firfe. 
If  such  be  your  rage  for  novelty,  takeTt,  indulgeyourselves.. 
but  you  never  shall  have  my  consent.  My  sentiments 
may  appeal'  extravagant,  but  I  can  tell  you,  that  a  num- 
ber of  my  fellow-citizens  have  kindred  sentiments — and 
I  am  anxious  if  my  country  should  come  into  the  hands 
of  tyranny,  to  exculpate  myself  from  being  in  any  degree 
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the  cause  of  it;  and  to  exert  my  faculties  to  the  utmost 
to  extricate  her.  Whether  I  am  gratified  or  not  in  my 
beloved  form  of  government,  I  consider  that  the  more 
she  is  plunged  into  distress,  the  more  it  is  my  duty  to 
combat  for  her.  Whatever  may  be  the  result,  I  shall  wait 
with  patience;  perhaps  the  day  may  come,  when  an  oppor- 
tunity shall  offer  to  exert  myself  in  her  cause. 

But  I  must  take  that  man  for  a  lunatic,  who  tells  me 
to  run  headlong  into  the  adoption  of  a  government,  avow- 
edly defective,  in  hopes  of  having  it  amended  afterwards. 
Were  1  about  to  give  away  the  meanest  particle  of  my 
own  property,  I  should  act  with  more  prudence  and  dis- 
cretion. My  anxiety  and  fears  are  great,  lest  America, 
by  the  adoption  of  this  system,  should  be  cast  into  a  fa- 
thomless bottom.— -Mr.  Henry  then  concluded  by  saying 
that  as  he  had  not  gone  through  all  he  intended  to  say, 
he  hoped  he  would  be  indulged  another  time. 


MR.  MADISON'S  SPEECH 

ON  THE  FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION. 

1  HE  history  of  Mr.  Madison  is  so  intimately  connected 
with  that  of  the  United  States,  and  the  influence  of  his 
character  and  talents  have  been  so  long  experienced,  and 
will  so  long  continue  to  be  felt  by  this  republic,  that  it 
would  be  an  idle  waste  of  words  to  say  any  thing  in  this 
place  respecting  them.  To  the  debates  on  the  federal 
constitution  in  the  Virginia  convention,  he  brought  as 
perfect  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  as  any  member  of  that 
assembly,  having  actively  co-operated  with  the  most  ar- 
dent promoters  of  that,  measure,  and  signalized  himself 
Vol.  I.  S 
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by  several  productions  in  that  admirable  work,  entitled 
The  Federalist,  which  for  elegance  of  composition 
and  cogency  of  argument  certainly  stand  next  to  those  of 
general  Hamilton. 


Mr.  Chairman, 

In  what  I  am  about  to  offer  to  this  assembly,  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  make  impressions  by  any  ardent  profes- 
sions of  zeal  for  the  public  welfare:  we  know  that  the 
principles  of  every  man  will  be,  and  ought  to  be  judged, 
not  by  his  professions  and  declarations,  but  by  his  con- 
duct. By  that  criterion  I  wish,  in  common  with  every 
other  member,  to  be  judged;  and  even  though  it  should 
prove  unfavourable  to  my  reputation,  yet  it  is  a  criterion 
from  which  I  by  no  means  would  depart,  *ior  could  if  I 
would.  Comparisons  have  been  made  between  the  friends 
of  this  constitution,  and  those  who  oppose  it.  Although 
I  disapprove  of  such  comparisons,  I  trust,  that  in  every 
thing  that  regards  truth,  honour,  candour,  and  rectitude 
of  motives,  the  friends  of  this  system,  here,  and  in  other 
states,  are  not  inferior  to  its  opponents. — But  professions 
of  attachment  to  the  public  good,  and  comparisons  of 
parties,  at  all  times  invidious,  ought  not  to  govern  or  in- 
fluence us  now.  We  ought,  sir,  to  examine  the  constitu- 
tion exclusively  on  its  own  merits.  We  ought  to  inquire 
>  whether,  it  will  promote  the  £ublic_hjppiness,  and  its 
aptitude  to  produce  that  desirable  object,  ought  to  be  the 
exclusive  subject  of  our  researches.  In  this  pursuit,  we 
ought  to  address  our  arguments  not  to  the  feelings  and 
passions,  but  to  those  understandings  and  judgments 
which  have  been  selected  by  the  people  of  this  country, 
to  decide  that  great  question,  by  a  calm  and  rational  in- 
vestigation. I  hope  that  gentlemen,  in  displaying  their 
abilities  on  this  occasion,  will,  instead  of  giving  opinions 
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and  making  assertions,  condescend  to  prove  and  demon- 
strate, by  fair  and  regular  discussion.  It  gives  me  pain 
to  hear  gentlemen  continually  distorting  the  natural  con- 
struction of  language.  Assuredly,  it  is  sufficient  if  any 
human  production  can  stand  a  fair  discussion.  Before  I 
proceed  to  make  some  additions  to  the  reasons  which 
have  been  adduced  by  my  honourable  friend  over  the  way, 
I  must  take  the  liberty  to  make  some  observations  on 
what  was  said  by  another  gentleman,  (Mr.  Henry.)  He 
told  us,  that  this  constitution  ought  to  be  rejected,  be- 
cause in  his  opinion,  it  endangered  the  public  liberty,  in 
many  instances.  Give  me  leave  to  make  one  answer  to 
that  observation — let  the  dangers  with  which  this  system 
is  supposed  to  be  replete,  be  clearly  pointed  out.  If 
any  dangerous  and  unnecessary  powers  be  given  to  the 
general  legislature,  let  them  be  plainly  demonstrated,  and 
let  us  not  rest  satisfied  with  general  assertions  of  dangers, 
without  proof — without  examination.  If  powers  be  neces- 
sary, apparent  danger  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  against 
conceding  them.  He  has  suggested,  that  licentiousness 
has  seldom  produced  the  loss  of  liberty;  but  that  the  ty- 
ranny of  rulers  has  almost  always  effected  it.  Since  the 
general  civilization  of  mankind,  I  believe  there  are  more 
instances  of  the  abridgment  of  the  freedom  of  the  people , 
by  gradual  and  silent  encroachments  of  those  in  power ■,  than 
by  violent  and  sudden  usurpations:  but  on  a  candid  exa- 
mination of  history,  we  shall  find  that  turbulence,  violence^ 
and  abuse  of  power,  by  the  majority  trampling  on  the  Jt 
rights  of  the  minority,  have  produced  factions  and  commo- 
tions, which,  in  republics,  have  more  frequently  than  any 
other  cause,  produced  despotism.  If  we  go  over  the  whole 
history  of  ancient  and  modern  republics,  we  shall  find 
their  destruction  to  have  generally  resulted  from  those 
causes.  If  we  consider  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  go  to  the  sources  of  that  diversity  of  sen. 
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^  timent  which  pervades  its  inhabitants,  we  shall  find  great 
danger  to  fear,  that  the  same  causes  may  terminate  here, 
in  the  same  fatal  effects,  which  they  produced  in  those 
republics.  This  danger  ought  to  be  wisely  guarded 
against.  In  the  progress  of  this  discussion  it  will  perhaps 
appear,  that  the  only  possible  remedy  for  those  evils,  and 
the  only  certain  means  of  preserving  and  protecting  the 
principles  of  republicanism,  will  be  found  in  that  very 
system  which  is  now  exclaimed  against  as  the  parent  of 
oppression.  I  must  confess,  that  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find  his  usual  consistency,  in  the  gentleman's  arguments 
on  this  occasion.  He  informs  us  that  the  people  of  this 
country  are  at  perfect  repose;  that  every  man  enjoys  the 
fruits  of  his  labour,  peaceably  and  securely,  and  that  every 
thing  is  in  perfect  tranquillity  and  safety.  I  wish  sincerely, 
sir,  this  were  true. — But  if  this  be  really  their  situation, 
why  has  every  state  acknowledged  the  contrary?  Why 
were  deputies  from  all  the  states  sent  to  the  general  con- 
vention? Why  have  complaints  of  national  and  individual 
distresses  been  echoed  and  re-echoed  throughout  the 
continent?  Why  has  our  general  government  been  so 
shamefully  disgraced,  and  our  constitution  violated? 
Wherefore  have  laws  been  made  to  authorise  a  change, 
and  wherefore  are  Ave  now  assembled  here?  A  federal 
government  is  formed  for  the  protection  of  its  individual 
members.  Our's  was  itself  attacked  with  impunity.  Its 
authority  has  been  boldly  disobeyed  and  openly  despised. 
I  think  I  perceive  a  glaring  inconsistency  in  another  of 
his  arguments.  He  complains  of  this  constitution,  be- 
cause it  requires  the  consent  of  at  least  three-fourths  of 
the  states  to  introduce  amendments  which  shall  be  neces- 
sary for  the  happiness  of  the  people.  The  assent  of  so 
many,  he  considers  as  too  great  an  obstacle  to  the  admis- 
sion of  salutary  amendments,  which  he  strongly  insists, 
ought  to  be  at  the  will  of  a  bare  majority,  and  we  hear 
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ihis  argument,  at  the  very  moment  we  are  called  upon  to 
assign  reasons  for  proposing  a  constitution,  which  puts 
it  in  the  power  of  nine  states  to  abolish  the  present  inade- 
quate, unsafe,  and  pernicious  confederation! — In  the  first 
case  he  asserts,  that  a  majority  ought  to  have  the  power 
of  altering  the  government,  when  found  to  be  inadequate 
to  the  security  of  public  happiness — In  the  last  case,  he 
affirms,  that  even  three-fourths  of  the  community  have 
not  a  right  to  alter  a  government,  which  experience  has 
proved  to  be  subversive  of  national  felicity; — nay,  that 
the  most  necessary  and  urgent  alterations  cannot  be  made 
without  the  absolute  unanimity  of  all  the  states.  Does 
not  the  thirteenth  article  of  the  confederation  expressly 
require,  that  no  alteration  shall  be  made  without  the  una- 
nimous consent  of  all  the  states?  Can  any  thing  in  theory 
be  more  perniciously  improvident  and  injudicious  than 
this  submission  of  the  will  of  the  majority  to  the  most 
trifling  minority?  Have  not  experience  and  practice  ac- 
tually manifested  this  theoretical  inconvenience  to  be  ex- 
tremely impolitic?  Let  me  mention  one  fact,  which  I  con- 
ceive, must  carry  conviction  to  the  mind  of  any  one — the" 
smallest  state  in  the  union  has  obstructed,  evex^^tXejmnt/^ 
to  reform  the  government — that  little  member  has  re- 
peatedly disobeyed  and  counteracted  the  general  autho- 
rity, nay,  has,  even  supplied  the. enemies  of  its  country 
^yjtil. provisions..  Twelve  states  had  agreed  to  certain  im- 
provements which  were  proposed,  being  thought  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  preserve  the  existence  of  the  general 
government;  but  as  these  improvements,  though  really 
indispensable,  could  not,  by  the  confederation,  be  intro-y 
duced  into  it  without  the  consent  of  every  state,  the  re- 
fractory dissent  of  that  little  state  prevented  their  adop 
tion.  The  inconveniences  resulting  from  this  requisition, 
of  unanimous  concurrence  in  alterations  of  the  confede- 
ration, must  be  known  to  every  member  in  this  conven- 
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tion;  it  is  therefore  needless  to  remind  them  of  them.  Is 
it  not  self-evident,  that  a  trifling  minority  ought  not  to 
bind  the  majority?  Would  not  foreign  influence  be  exert- 
ed with  facility  over  a  small  minority?  Would  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman  agree  to  continue  the  most  radical 
defects  in  the  old  system,  because  the  petty  state  of 
Rhode  Island  would  not  agree  to  remove  them? 

He  next  objects  to  the  exclusive  legislation  over  the 
district  where  the  seat  of  the  government  may  be  fixed. 
Would  he  submit  that  the  representatives  of  this  state 
should  carry  on  their  deliberations  under  the  control  of 
any  one  member  of  the  union?  If  any  state  had  the  pow- 
er of  legislation  over  the  place  where  congress  should  fix 
the  general  government,  it  would  impair  the  dignity,  and 
hazard  the  safety  of  congress.  If  the  safety  of  the  union 
were  under  the  control  of  any  particular  state,  would  not 
foreign  corruption  probably  prevail  in  such  a  state,  to  in- 
duce it  to  exert  its  controlling  influence  over  the  mem- 
bers of  the  general  government?  Gentlemen  cannot  have 
forgotten  the  disgraceful  insult  which  congress  received 
some  years  ago.  And,  sir,  when  we  also  reflect,  that  the 
previous  cession  of  particular  states  is  necessary,  before 
congress  can  legislate  exclusively  any  where,  we  must, 
instead  of  being  alarmed  at  this  part,  heartily  approve  of 
it. 

But  the  honourable  member  sees  great  danger  in  the 
provision  concerning  the  militia. — Now,  sir,  this  I  con- 
ceive to  be  an  additional  security  to  our  liberties,  with- 
out diminishing  the  power  of  the  states,  in  any  consider- 
able degree — it  appears  to  me  so  highly  expedient,  that 
I  should  imagine  it  would  have  found  advocates  even  in 
the  warmest  friends  of  the  present  system.  The  authority 
of  training  the  militia,  and  appointing  the  officers,  is  re- 
served to  the  states.  But  congress  ought  to  have  the  power 
of  establishing  a  uniform  system  of  discipline  throughout 
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the  states;  and  to  provide  for  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions.  These  are  the 
only  cases  wherein  they  can  interfere  with  the  militia; 
and  the  obvious  necessity  of  their  having  power  over 
them  in  these  cases,  must  flash  conviction  on  any  re- 
flecting mind.  Without  uniformity  of  discipline,  mili- 
tary bodies  would  be  incapable  of  action:  without  a  ge- 
neral controlling  power  to  call  forth  the  strength  of  the 
union  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  invasions,  the  country 
might  be  overrun,  and  conquered  by  foreign  enemies: — 
Without  such  a  power  to  suppress  insurrections,  our  li- 
berties might  be  destroyed  by  intestine  faction,  and  do- 
mestic tyranny  be  established. 

The  honourable  member  then  told  us,  that  there  was 
no  instance  of  power  once  transferred,  being  voluntarily 
renounced.  Not  to  produce  European  examples,  which 
may  probably  be  done  before  the  rising  of  this  conven- 
tion, have  we  not  seen  already  in  seven  states  (and  pro- 
bably in  an  eighth  state)  legislatures  surrendering  some 
of  the  most  important  powers  they  possessed? — But,  sir, 
by  this  government,  powers  are  not  given  to  any  parti- 
cular set  of  men — they  are  in  the  hands  of  the  people — 
delegated  to  their  representatives  chosen  for  short  terms; 
— to  representatives  at  all  times  responsible  to  the  people, 
and  whose  situation  is  perfectly  similar  to  their  own: — 
asjong  as  this  is  the  case  we  have  no  danger  to  appre-  r 
hend.  When  the  gentleman  called  our  recollection  to  the 
usual  effects  of  the  concession  of  powers,  and  imputed 
the  loss  of  liberty  generally  to  open  tyranny,  I  wish  he 
had  gone  something  further.  Upon  a  review  of  history 
he  would  have  found,  that  the  loss  of  liberty  very  often 
resulted  from  factions  and  divisions — from  local  conside- 
rations, which  eternally  lead  to  quarrels: — he  would  have 
ibund  internal  dissensions  to  have  more  frequently  demo- 
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lished  civil  liberty,  than  a  tenacious  disposition  in  rulers 
to  retain  any  stipulated  powers. 

The  power  of  raising  and  supporting  armies  is  ex- 
claimed against,  as  dangerous  and  unnecessary.  I  sin- 
cerely wish,  sir,  that  there  were  no  necessity  for  vesting 
this  power  in  the  general  government.  But  suppose  a  fo- 
reign nation  should  declare  war  against  the  United  States, 
must  not  the  general  legislature  have  the  power  of  defend- 
ing the  United  States?  Ought  it  to  be  known  to  foreign 
nations,  that  the  general  government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  has  no  power  to  raise  or  support  an  army, 
even  in  the  utmost  danger,  when  attacked  by  external 
enemies? — Would  not  their  knowledge  of  such  a  cir- 
cumstance stimulate  them  to  fall  upon  us? — If,  sir,  con- 
gress be  not  invested  with  this  power,  any  great  nation, 
prompted  by  ambition  or  avarice,  will  be  invited  by  our 
weakness  to  attack  us;  and  such  an  attack,  by  disciplined 
veterans,  would  certainly  be  attended  with  success,  when 
only  opposed  by  irregular,  undisciplined  militia. — Who- 
ever considers  the  peculiar  situation  of  this  country,  the 
multiplicity  of  its  excellent  inlets  and  harbours,  and  the 
uncommon  facility  of  attacking  it,  how  much  soever  he 
may  regret  the  necessity  of  such  a  power,  cannot  hesitate  a 
moment  in  granting  it.  One  fact  may  elucidate  this  ar- 
gument. In  the  course  of  the  late  war,  when  the  weak  parts 
of  the  union  were  exposed,  and  many  states  were  placed 
in  the  most  deplorable  situation,  by  the  enemy's  ravages, 
the  assistance  of  foreign  nations  was  thought  so  urgently 
necessary  for  our  protection,  that  the  relinquishment  of 
territorial  advantages  was  not  deemed  too  great  a  sacri- 
fice for  the  acquisition  of  one  ally.   This  expedient  was 
admitted  with  great  reluctance  even  by  those  states  who 
expected  most  advantages  from  it.  The  crisis,  however, 
at  length  arrived  when  it  was  judged  necessary  for  the 
salvation  of  this  country,   to  make  certain  cessions  to 
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Spain;  whether  wisely,  or  otherwise,  is  not  for  me  to  say; 
but  the  fact  was,  that  instructions  were  sent  to  our  repre- 
sentative at  the  court  of  Spain,  to  empower  him  to  enter 
into  negociations  for  that  purpose.  How  it  terminated  is 
well  known.  This  fact  shows  the  extremities  to  which 
nations  will  recur  in  cases  of  imminent  danger,  and  de- 
monstrates the  necessity  of  making  ourselves  more  re- 
spectable. The  necessity  of  making  dangerous  cessions, 
and  of  applying  to  foreign  aid,  ought  to  be  provided 
against. 

The  honourable  member  then  told  us,  that  there  are 
heart-burnings  in  the  states  that  have  assented  to  the  new 
constitution,  and  that  Virginia  may,  if  she  does  not  come 
into  the  measure,  continue  in  amicable  confederacy  with 
those  adopting  states.  I  wish  as  seldom  as  possible  to 
contradict  the  assertions  of  gentlemen;  but  I  can  venture 
to  affirm,  without  danger  of  being  detected  in  an  error, 
that  there  is  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  the  satisfac- 
tion of  those  states  being  every  day  augmented,  and  that 
in  that  state  where  it  was  adopted  only  by  a  majority  of 
nineteen,  there  is  not  at  this  time  one  fifth  of  the  people 
dissatisfied.  There  are  some  reasons  which  induce  us  to 
conclude,  that  the  grounds  of  proselytism  extend  every 
where — its  principles  begin  to  be  better  understood — 
and  the  inflammatory  violence  wherewith  it  was  opposed 
by  designing,  illiberal,  and  unthinking  minds,  begins  to 
subside.  I  will  not  enumerate  the  causes  from  which,  in 
my  conception,  the  heart-burnings  of  a  majority  of  its 
opposers  have  originated.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  all 
cases,  they  were  founded  on  a  misconception  of  the  na- 
ture and  tendency  of  the  new  government.  Had  it  been 
candidly  examined  and  fairly  discussed,  I  believe,  sir, 
that  but  a  very  inconsiderable  minority  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  would  at  any  time  have  opposed  it. 
With  respect  to  the   Swiss  confederacy,  which  the  ho- 

Vol.  I.  T 
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nourable  gentleman  has  proposed  for  our  example,  as  far 
as  historical  authority  may  be  relied  upon,  we  shall  find 
their  government  quite  unworthy  of  our  imitation.  I  am 
sure  if  the  honourable  member  had  sufficiently  considered 
their  history  and  government,  he  never  would  have  quot- 
ed their  example  in  this  place.  He  would  have  found  that 
instead  of  respecting  the  rights  of  mankind,  their  govern- 
ment (at  least  that  of  several  of  their  cantons)  is  one  of 
the   vilest  aristocracies  that  ever   was  instituted.    The 
peasants  of  some  of  their  cantons  are  more  oppressed  and 
degraded  than  the  subjects  of  any  monarch  of  Europe — 
nay,  almost  as  much  so,  as  those  of  any  eastern  despot. 
It  is  a  novelty  in  politics,  that  from  the  worst  of  systems 
the  happiest  consequences  would  arise.  For  it  is  their 
aristocratical  rigour,  and  the  peculiarity  of  their  situation, 
that  have  so  long   supported  their  ui:ion.   Without  the 
closest   compressment,   dismemberment  would  unques- 
tionably ensue,  and  their  powerful  and  ambitious  neigh- 
bours would  immediately  avail  themselves  of  their  least 
jarrings.  As  we  are  not  circumstanced  like  them,  howe- 
ver, no  conclusive  precedent  can  be  drawn  from  their 
situation.  I  trust,  the  gentleman  does  not  carry  his  idea 
so  far  as  to  recommend  a  separation  from  the  adopting 
states.  This  government  may  secure  our  happiness;  this 
is  at  le^st  as  probable  as  that  it  shall  be  oppressive.  If 
eight  states  have,  from  a  persuasion  of  its  policy  and  uti- 
lity, adopted  it,  shall  Virginia  shrink  from  it,  without  a 
full  conviction  of  its  danger  and  inutility?  I  hope  she  will 
never  shrink  from  any  duty:   I  trust  she  will  not  deter- 
mine without  the  most  serious  reflection  and  deliberation. 
I  confess  to  you,  sir,  that  were  uniformity  of  religion  to 
be  introduced  by  this  system,  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be 
ineligible;  but  I  have  no  reason  to  conclude,  that  unifor- 
mity of  government  will  produce  that  of  religion.  To 
the  great  honour  of  America,  that  right  is  perfectly  free 
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and  unshackled  among  us.  The  government  has  no  ju- 
risdiction over  it — the  Least  reflection  will  convince  us. 
there  is  no  danger  to  be  feared  on  that  ground. 

But  we  are  flattered  with  the  probability  of  obtaining 
previous  amendments.  This  point  calls  for  the  most  se- 
rious care  of  the  convention.  If  amendments  are  to 
be  proposed  by  one  state,  other  states  have  the  samc 
right,  and  will  also  propose  alterations.  These  cannot  but 
be  dissimilar,  and  opposite  in  their  nature.  I  beg  leave 
to  remark,  that  the  governments  of  the  different  states 
are  in  many  respects  dissimilar  in  their  structure — their 
legislative  bodies  are  not  similar — their  executives  are 
still  more  different.  In  several  of  the  states  the  first  ma- 
gistrate is  elected  by  the  people  at  large — in  others,  by 
joint  ballot  of  the  members  of  both  branches  of  the  legisla- 
ture— and  in  others  again,  in  other  different  manners.  This 
dissimilarity  has  occasioned  a  diversity  of  opinion  on  the 
theory  of  government,  which  will,  without  many  recipro- 
cal concessions,  render  a  concurrence  impossible.  Al- 
though the  appointment  of  an  executive  magistrate  has 
not  been  thought  destructive  to  the  principles  of  demo- 
cracy in  any  of  the  states,  yet,  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate, we  find  objections  made  to  the  federal  executive: 
it  is  urged  that  the  president  will  degenerate  into  a  ty- 
rant. I  intended,  in  compliance  with  the  call  of  the  ho- 
nourable member,  to  explain  the  reasons  of  proposing 
this  constitution,  and  develop  its  principles;  but  I  shall 
postpone  my  remarks,  till  we  hear  the  supplement  Which 
he  has  informed  us,  he  means  to  add  to  what  he  has  al- 
ready offered. 

Give  me  leave  to  say  something  of  the  nature  of  the 
government,  and  to  show  that  it  is  perfectly  safe  and  just 
to  vest  it  with  the  power  of  taxation?  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  opinions;  but  the  principal  question  is,  whether  it 
be  a  federal  or  a  consolidated  government.   In  order  to 
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judge  properly  of  the  question  before  us,  we  must  consi- 
der it  minutely  in  its  principal  parts.  I  myself  conceive, 
that  it  is  of  a  mixed  nature:— it  is,  in  a  manner,  unpre-. 
cedented.  We  cannot  find  one  express  prototype  in  the 
experience  of  the  world: — it  stands  by  itself.  In  some 
respects,  it  is  a  government  of  a  federal  nature;  in  others, 
it  is  of  a  consolidated  nature.  Even  if  we  attend  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  constitution  is  investigated,  ratified, 
and  made  the  act  of  the  people  of  America,  I  can  say, 
notwithstanding  what  the  honourable  gentleman  has  al- 
leged, that  this  government  is  not  completely  consoli- 
dated,— nor  is  it  entirely  federal.  Whoarethe  parties  to  it? 
The  people — but  not  the  people  as  composing  one  great 
4  body — but  the  people  as  composing  thirteen  soverei.^n- 
ties.  Were  it,  as  the  gentleman  asserts,  a  consolidated 
government,  the  assent  of  a  majQjrily^.of  the  people 
would  be  sufficient  for  jry^  jes^abj^m^nj^  and  as  a 
majority  have  adopted  it  already^  the  remaining  states 
would  be  bound  by  the  act  of  the  m;  jority,  even  if  they 
unanimously  reprobated  it.  Were  it  such  a  government 
as  is  suggested,  it  would  be  now  binding  on  the  peo- 
ple of  this  state,  without  having  had  the  privilege  of  de- 
liberating upon  it:  but,  sir,  no  state  is  bound  by  it,  as  it 
is,  without  its  own  consent.  Should  all  the  states  adopt 
it,  it  will  be  then  a  government  established  by  the  thir- 
teen states  of  America,  not  through  the  intervention  of 
the  legislatures,  but  by  the  people  at  large.  In  this  par- 
ticular respect  the  distinction  between  the  existing  and 
proposed  governments  is  very  material.  The  existing 
system  has  been  derived  from  the  dependant  derivative 
authority  of  the  legislatures  of  the  states;  whereas  this 
is  derived  from  the  superior  pow  er  of  tj|g  peo.pje^  It  we 
look  !  X  ihe  manner  in  which  alterations  are  to  be  made 
in  it,  the  same  idea  is  in  some  degree  a  >1  to.  B\  the 

new  system  a  majority  of  the   states  cannot  introduce 
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amendments;  nor  are  all  the  states  required  for  that  pur- 
pose; three-fourths  of  them  must  concur  in  alterations; 
in  this  there  is  a  departure  from  the  federal  idea.  The 
members  to  the  national  house  of  representatives  are  to 
be  chosen  by  the  people  at  large,  in  proportion  to  the 
numbers  in  the  respective  districts.  When  we  come  to 
the  senate,  its  members  are  elected  by  the  states  in  their 
equal  and  political  capacity;  but  had  the  government  been 
completely  consolidated,  the  senate  would  have  been 
chosen  by  the  people  in  their  individual  capacity,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  members  of  the  other  house.  Thus 
it  is  of  a  complicated  nature,  and  this  complication,  I 
trust,  will  be  found  to  exclude  the  evils  of  absolute  con- 
solidation, as  well  as  of  a  mere  confederacy.  If  Virginia 
were  separated  from  all  the  states,  her  power  and  autho- 
rity would  extend  to  all  cases:  in  like  manner  were  all 
powers  vested  in  the  general  government,  it  would  be  a 
consolidated  government:  but  the  powers  of  the  federal,. 
government  are  enumerated;  it  can  only  operate  in  cer- 
tain cases:  it^ haslegislatiye^y.  ers  on  defined  and  limit 
ed  objects,  beyond  which  it  cannot  extend  its  jurisdiction. 
But  the  honourable  member  has  satirized,  with  pecu- 
liar acrimony,  the  powers  given  to  the  general  govern- 
ment by  this  constitution.  I  conceive  that  the  first  ques- 
tion on  this  subject  is,  whether  these  powers  be  necessa- 
ry; if  they  be,  we  are  reduced  to  the  dilemma  of  either 
submitting  to  the  inconvenience,  or  losing  the  union. 
Let  us  consider  the  most  important  of  these  reprobated 
powers;  that  of  direct  taxation  is  most  generally  objected 
to.  With  respect  to  the  exigencies  of  government,  there 
is  no  question  but  the  most  easy  mode  of  providing  for 
them  will  be  adopted.  When  therefore  direct  taxes  are 
not  necessary,  they  will  not  be  recurred  to.  It  can  be  of 
little  advantage  to  those  in  power,  to  raise  money  in  a 
manner  oppressive  to  the  people.  To  consult  the  conve- 
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niences  of  the  people,  will  cost  them  nothing,  and  in 
many  respects  will  be  advantageous  to  them.  Direct 
taxes  will  only  be  recurred  to  for  great  purposes.  What 
has  brought  on  other  nations  those  immense  debts,  under 
the  pressure  of  which  many  of  them  labour?  Not  the 
expenses  of  their  governments,  but  war.  If  this  country 
should  be  engaged  in  war  (and  I  conceive  we  ought  to 
provide  for  the  possibility  of  such  a  case)  how  would  it 
be  carried  on"?  By  the  usual  means  provided  from  year 
to  year"?  As  our  imports  will  be  necessary  for  the  ex- 
penses of  government,  and  other  common  exigencies, 
how  are  we  to  carry  on  the  means  of  defence"?  How  is  it 
possible  a  war  could  be  supported  without  money  or 
credit?  And  would  it  be  possible  for  government  to  have 
credit,  without  having  the  power  of  raising  money?  No, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  any  government  in  such  a  case 
to  defend  itself.  Then,  I  say,  sir,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
establish  funds  for  extraordinary  exigencies,  and  give 
this  power  to  the  general  government — for  the  utter  inu- 
tility of  previous  requisitions  on  the  states  is  too  well 
known.  Would  it  be  possible  for  those  countries  whose 
finances  and  revenues  are  carried  to  the  highest  perfec- 
tion, to  carry  on  the  operations  of  government  on  great 
emergencies,  such  as  the  maintenance  of  a  war,  without 
an  uncontrolled  power  of  raising  money?  Has  it  not  been 
necessary  for  Great-Britain,  notwithstanding  the  facility 
of  the  collection  of  her  taxes,  to  have  recourse  very  often 
to  this  and  other  extraordinary  methods  of  procuring 
money?  Would  not  her  public  credit  have  been  ruined, 
if  it  was  known  that  her  power  to  raise  money  was  limit- 
ed? Has  not  France  been  obliged  on  great  occasions  to 
recur  to  unusual  means,  in  order  to  raise  funds?  It  has 
been  the  case  in  many  countries,  and  no  government  can 
exist,  unless  its  powers  extend  to  make  provisions  for 
every  contingency.   If  we  were  actually  attacked  by  a 
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powerful  nation,  and  our  general  government  had  not  the 
power  of  raising  money,  but  depended  solely  on  requisi- 
tions, our  condition  would  be  truly  deplorable: — if  the 
revenues  of  this  commonwealth  were  to  depend  on  twenty 
distinct  authorities,  it  would  be  impossible  for  it  to  carry 
on  its  operations.  This  must  be  obvious  to  every  mem- 
ber here:  I  think  therefore,  that  it  is  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  union,  that  this  power  should  be  gi- 
ven to  the  general  government. 

But  it  is  urged,  that  its  consolidated  nature,  joined  to"] 
the  power  of  direct  taxation,  will  give  it  a  tendency  to/ 
destroy  all  subordinate  authority — that  its  increasing  in- 
fluence will  speedily  enable  it  to  absorb  the  state  govern- 
merits.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  think  that  this  will  be 
the  case.  If  the  general  government   were  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  the  governments  of  the  particular  states,  thei 
indeed  usurpation  might  be  expected  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent:  but,  sir,  on  whom  does  this   general  governmem 
depend?  It  derives  its  authoritv  from  these  governments) 
and  from  the  same  sources  from  winch  their  authority  is 
derived.  The  members  of  the  federal  government  are 
taken  from  the  same  men  from  whom  those  of  the  state 
legislatures  are  taken.   If  we  consider  the  mode  in  Avhich 
the  federal  representatives  will   be  chosen,  we  shall  be 
convinced,  that  the  general  will  never  destroy  the  indi- 
vidual   governments;     and     this    conviction    must    be  yi. 
strengthened  by  an  attention  to  the  construction  of  the 
senate.  The    representatives  will    be   chosen,    probably 
under  the  influence  of  the  members  of  the  state  legisla- 
tures:  but  there  is  not  the  least  probability  that  the  elec- 
tion of  the  latter  will  be  influenced  by  the  former.  One 
hundred  and   sixty  members  represent   this    common- 
wealth in  one  branch  of  the  legislature,  are  drawn  from 
the  people  at  large,  and  must  ever  possess  more  influence 
than  the  few  men  who  will  be  elected  to  the  general  le- 
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gislature.  Those  who  wish  to  become  federal  represen- 
tatives, must  depend  on  their  credit  with  that  class  of 
men  who  will  be  the  most  popular  in  their  counties,  who 
generally  represent  the  people  in  the  state  governments: 
they  can,  therefore,  never  succeed  in  any  measure  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  those  on  whom  they  depend.  So 
that  on  the  whole,  it  is  almost  certain,  that  the  delibera- 
"T  tions  of  the  members  of  the  federal  house  of  representa- 
tives, will  be  directed  to  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
America.  As  to  the  other  branch,  the  senators  will  be 
appointed  by  the  legislatures,  and  though  elected  for  six 
years,  I  do  not  conceive  they  will  so  soon  forget  the 
source  from  whence  they  derive  their  political  existence. 

\  This  election  of  one  braneh  of  the  federal,  by  the  state 
legislatures,  secures  an  absolute  dependence  of  the  former 
on  the  latter.  The  biennial  exclusion  of  one  third  will 
lessen  the  facility  of  a  combination,  and  preclude  all 
likelihood  of  intrigues.  I  appeal  to  our  past  experience, 
whether  they  will  attend  to  the  interests  of  their  consti- 
tuent states.  Have  not  those  gentlemen  who  have  been 
honoured  with  seats  in  congress,  often  signalized  them- 
selves by  their  attachment  to  their  states'?  Sir,  I  pledge 
myself  that  this  government  will  answer  the  expectation 
of  its  friends,  and  foil  the  apprehensions  of  its  enemies.  I 
am  persuaded  that  the  patriotism  of  the  people  will  con- 
tinue, and  be  a  sufficient  guard  to  their  liberties,  and  that 

_  the  tendency  of  the  constitution  will  be,  that  the  state 
governments  will  counteract  the  general  interest,  and  ul- 
timately prevail.  The  number  of  the  representatives  is 
yet  sufficient  for  our  safety,  and  will  gradually  increase 
— and  if  we  consider  their  different  sources  of  informa- 
tion, the  number  will  not  appear  too  small. 

Sir,  that  part  of  the  proposed  constitution,  which  gives 

the  general  government  the  power  of  laying  and  collect- 

ng  taxes,  is  indispensable  and  essential  to  the  existence 
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of  any  efficient,  or  well  organized  system  of  government: 
if  we  consult  reason,  and  be  ruled  by  its  dictates,  we  shall 
find  its  justification  there:  if  we  review  the  experience 
we  have  had,  or  contemplate  the  history  of  nations,  there 
too  we  shall  find  ample  reasons  to  prove  its  expediency. 
It  would  be  preposterous  to  depend  for  necessary  sup- 
plies on  a  body  which  is  fully  possessed  of  the  power  of 
withholding  them.  If  a  government  depends  on  other 
governments  for  its  revenues — if  it  must  depend  on  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  its  members,  its  existence  must 
be  precarious.  A  government  that  relies  on  thirteen  in- 
dependent sovereignties,  for  the  means  of  its  existence, 
is  a  solecism  in  theory,  and  a  mere  nullity  in  practice.  Is 
it  consistent  with  reason,  that  such  a  government  can 
promote  the  happiness  of  any  people?  It  is  subversive  of 
every  principle  of  sound  policy,  to  trust  the  safety  of  a 
community  with  a  government,  totally  destitute  of  the 
means  of  protecting  itself  or  its  members.  Can  congress, 
after  the  repeated  unequivocal  proofs  it  has  experienced 
of  the  utter  inutility  and  inefficacy  of  requisitions,  rea- 
sonably expect,  that  they  would  be  hereafter  effectual  or 
productive?  Will  not  the  same  local  interests,  and  other 
causes,  militate  against  a  compliance?  Whoever  hopes 
the  contrary  must  for  ever  be  disappointed.  The  effect, 
sir,  cannot  be  changed  without  a  removal  of  the  cause. 
Let  each  county  in  this  commonwealth  be  supposed  free 
and  independent: — let  your  revenues  depend  on  requisi- 
tions of  proportionate  quotas  from  them: — let  application 
be  made  to  them  repeatedly,  and  then  ask  yourself  is  it 
to  be  presumed  that  they  would  comply,  or  that  an  ade- 
quate collection  could  be  made  from  partial  compliances? 
It  is  now  difficult  to  collect  the  taxes  from  them:  how 
much  would  that  difficulty  be  enhanced,  were  you  to  de- 
pend solely  on  their  generosity?  I  appeal  to  the  reason  of 
every  gentleman  here,  and  to  his  candour  to  say  whether 
Vol.  I.  U 
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he  is  not  persuaded,  that  the  present  confederation  is  as 
feeble  as  the  government  of  Virginia  would  be  in  that 
case:  to  the  same  reason  I  appeal,  whether  it  be  compa- 
tible with  prudence  to  continue  a  government  of  such 
manifest  and  palpable  weakness  and  inefficiency. 

If  we  recur  to  history,  and  review  the  annals  of  man- 
kind, I  undertake  to  say,  that  no  instance  can  be  pro- 
duced by  the  most  learned  man,  of  any  confederate  govern- 
ment, that  Mill  justify  a  continuation  of  the  present  system; 
or  that  will  not  on  the  contrary  demonstrate  the  necessity  of 
this  change,  and  of  substituting  to  the  present  pernicious 
and  fatal  plan,  the  system  now  under  consideration,  or  one 
equally  energetic.  The  uniform  conclusion  drawn  from 
a  review  of  ancient  and  modern  confederacies,  is,  that 
instead  of  promoting  the  public  happiness,  or  securing 
public  tranquillity,  they  have,  in  every  instance,  been 
productive  of  anarchy  and  confusion — ineffectual  for  the 
preservation  of  harmony,  and  a  prey  to  their  own  dissen- 
tions  and  foreign  invasions. 

The  Amphyctionic  league  resembled  our  confedera- 
tion in  its  nominal  powers;  it  was  possessed  of  rather 
more  efficiency.  The  component  staies  retained  their 
sovereignty,  and  enjoyed  an  equality  of  suffrage  in  the 
federal  council.  But  though  its  powers  were  more  consi- 
derable in  many  respects  than  those  of  our  present  sys- 
tem, yet  it  had  the  same  radical  defect.  Its  powers  were 
exercised  over  its  individual  members  in  their  political 
capacities.  To  this  capital  defect  it  owed  its  disorders, 
and  final  destruction.  It  was  compelled  to  recur  to  the 
sanguinary  coercion  of  war  to  enforce  its  decrees.  The 
struggles  consequent  on  a  refusal  to  obey  a  decree,  and 
an  attempt  to  enforce  it,  produced  the  necessity  of  apply- 
ing to  foreign  assistance:  by  complying  with  that  appli- 
cation, and  employing  his  wiles  and  intrigues,  Philip  of 
Macedon  acquired  sufficient  influence  to  become  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  league;  and  that  artful  and  insidious  prince 
soon  after  became  master  of  their  liberties. 

The  Achaean  league,  though  better  constructed  than 
the  Amphyctionic,  in  material  respects,  was  continually 
agitated  with  domestic  dissentions,  and  driven  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  calling  in  foreign  aid — this  also  eventuated  in 
the  demolition  of  their  confederacy.  Had  they  been  more 
closely  united,  their  people  would  have  been  happier; 
and  their  united  wisdom  and  strength  would  not  only 
have  rendered  unnecessary  all  foreign  interpositions  in 
their  affairs,  but  would  have  enabled  them  to  repel  the 
attack  of  any  enemy.  If  we  descend  to  more  modern  ex- 
amples, we  shall  find  the  same  evils  resulting  from  the 
same  sources. 

The  Germanic  system  is  neither  adequate  to  the  exter- 
nal defence,  nor  internal  felicity  of  the  people — the  doc- 
trine of  quotas  and  requisitions  flourishes  here.  Without 
energy — without  stability — the  empire  is  a  nerveless 
body.  The  most  furious  conflicts,  and  the  most  implaca- 
ble animosities  between  its  members,  strikingly  distin- 
guish its  history. — Concert  and  co-operation  are  incom- 
patible with  such  an  injudiciously  constructed  system. 

The  republic  of  the  Swiss  is  sometimes  instanced  for 
its  stability,  but  even  there,  dissentions  and  wars  of  a 
of  a  bloody  nature,  have  been  frequently  seen  between 
the  cantons.  A  peculiar  coincidence  of  circumstances 
contributes  to  the  continuance  of  their  political  connexion. 
Their  feeble  association  owes  its  existence  to  their  sin- 
gular situation.  There  is  a  schism  this  moment  in  their 
confederacy,  which,  without  the  necessity  of  uniting  for 
their  external  defence,  would  immediately  produce  its 
dissolution. 

The  confederate  government  of  Holland  is  a  further 
confirmation  of  the  characteristic  imbecility  of  such  go- 
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vernments.    From  the  history  of  this   government  we 
might  derive  lessons  of  the  most  important  utility. 

[Here  Mr.  Madison  quoted  sundry  passages  from  De 
Wit,  respecting  the  people  of  Holland,  and  the  war  which 
they  had  so  long  supported  against  the  Spanish  monarch; 
showing  the  impolitic  and  injudicious  structure  of  their 
confederacy;  that  it  was  entirely  destitute  of  energy,  be- 
cause their  revenues  depended  chiefly  on  requisitions; 
that  during  that  long  war,  the  provinces  of  Guelderland 
and  Overyssel  had  not  paid  their  respective  quotas,  but 
had  evaded  altogether  their  payments;  in  consequence 
of  which,  two  sevenths  of  the  resources  of  the  commu- 
nity had  never  been  brought  into  action;  nor  contributed 
in  the  least  towards  the  prosecution  of  the  war:  that  the  fear 
of  pressing  danger  stimulated  Holland  and  the  other  pro- 
vinces to  pay  all  the  charges  of  the  war:  that  those  two 
provinces  had  continued  their  delinquencies;  that  the 
province  of  Holland  alone  paid  more  than  all  the  rest; 
still  those  provinces  who  paid  up  their  proportional 
shares,  claimed  from  the  failing  states  the  amounts  of 
their  arrearages; — that  the  most  fatal  consequences  had 
nearly  resulted  from  the  difficulty  of  adjusting  those 
claims,  and  from  the  extreme  aversion  of  the  delinquent 
states  to  discharge  even  their  most  solemn  engagements: 
that  there  are  existing  controversies  between  the  pro- 
vinces on  this  account  at  present;  and  to  add  to  the  evils 
consequent  upon  requisitions,  that  unanimity  and  the  re- 
vision and  sanction  of  their  constituents,  were  necessary 
to  give  validity  to  the  decisions  of  the  states  general;  and 
then  proceeded] — Sir,  these  radical' defects  in  their  confe- 
deracy must  have  dissolved  their  association  long  ago, 
were  it  not  for  their  peculiar  position — circumscribed  in 
a  narrow  territory; — surrounded  by  the  most  powerful 
nations  in  the  world; — possessing  peculiar  advantages 
from  their  situation;  an  extensive  navigation  and  a  pOw- 
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erful  navy — advantages  which  it  was  clearly  the  interest 
of  those  nations  to  diminish,  or  deprive  them  of.  Their 
late  unhappy  dissentions  were  manifestly  produced  by 
the  vices  of  their  system.  We  may  derive  much  benefit 
from  the  experience  of  that  unhappy  country.  Govern- 
ments destitute  of  energy  will  always  produce  anarchy. 
These  facts  are  worthy  the  most  serious  consideration  of 
every  gentleman  here.  Does  not  the  history  of  these  con- 
federacies coincide  with  the  lessons  drawn  from  our  own 
experience?  I  most  earnestly  pray  that  America  may 
have  sufficient  wisdom  to  avail  herself  of  the  instructive 
information  she  may  derive  from  a  contemplation  of  the 
sources  of  their  misfortunes,  and  that  she  may  escape  a 
similar  fate  by  avoiding  the  causes  from  which  their  in- 
felicity sprung.  If  the  general  government  is  to  depend 
on  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  states  for  its  sup- 
port, dismemberment  of  the  United  States  may  be  the 
consequence.  In  cases  of  imminent  danger,  the  states 
more  immediately  exposed  to  it  alone  would  only  exert 
themselves — those  remote  from  it,  would  be  too  supine 
to  interest  themselves  warmly  in  the  fate  of  those  whose 
distresses  they  did  not  immediately  perceive.  The  gene- 
ral government  ought  therefore  to  be  armed  with  power 
to  defend  the  whole  union. 

Must  we  not  suppose,  that  those  parts  of  America 
which  are  most  exposed,  will  first  be  the  scenes  of  war? 
Those  nations,  whose  interest  is  incompatible  with  an 
extension  of  our  power,  and  who  are  jealous  of  our  re- 
sources to  become  powerful  and  wealthy,  must  naturally 
be  inclined  to  exert  every  means  to  prevent  our  becoming 
formidable.  Will  they  not  be  impelled  to  attack  the  most 
exposed  parts  of  the  union?  Will  not  their  knowledge  of 
the  weakness  of  our  government  stimulate  them  the  more 
readily  to  such  an  attack?  Those  parts  to  which  relief 
can  be  afforded  with  most  difficulty,  are  the  extremities 
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of  the  country,  and  will  be  the  first  objects  of  our  ene- 
mies. The  general  government  having  no  resources  be- 
yond what  are  adequate  to  its  existing  necessities,  will 
not  be  able  to  afford  any  effectual  succour  to  those  parts 
which  may  be  invaded. 

In  such  a  case,  America  must  perceive  the  danger  and 
folly  of  withholding  from  the  union,  a  power  sufficient 
to  protect  the  whole  territory  of  the  United  States.  Such 
an  attack  is  far  from  improbable,  and  if  it  be  actually 
made,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  possibility  of  escaping 
the  catastrophe  of  a  dismemberment.  On  this  subject  we 
may  receive  an  estimable  and  instructive  lesson,  from  an 
American  confederacy; — from  an  example  which  has 
happened  in  our  country,  and  which  applies  to  us  with 
peculiar  force,  being  most  analogous  to  our  situation.  I 
mean  that  species  of  association  or  union  which  subsisted 
in  New  England.  The  colonies  of  Massachusetts,  Bris- 
tol, Connecticut,  and  New  Hampshire,  were  confederated 
together. 

The  object  of  that  confederacy  was  primarily  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  inroads  and  depredations  of  the 
Indians.  They  had  a  common  council,  consisting  of  de- 
puties from  each  party,  with  an  equality  of  suffrage  in 
their  deliberations.  The  general  expenditures  and  charges 
were  to  be  adequately  defrayed.  Its  powers  were  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  confederation.  Its  history  proves 
clearly,  that  a  government  founded  on  such  principles 
must  ever  disappoint  the  hopes  of  those  who  expect  its 
operations  to  be  conducive  to  public  happiness. 

There  are  facts  on  record  to  prove,  that  instead  of  an- 
swering the  end  of  its  institution,  or  the  expectation  of 
its  framers,  it  was  violated  with  impunity;  and  only  re- 
garded when  it  coincided  perfectly  with  the  views  and 
immediate  interests  of  the  respective  parties. 

The_strong;est  mejnber  of  jl^unjoji^availed  itself  of  its 
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circumstances  to  infringe  their  confederacy.  Massachu- 
setts  refused  to  pay  its  quotas.  In  the  war  between  England  7 
and  Holland,  it  was  found  particularly  necessary  to  make 
more  exertions  for  the  protection  of  that  country. 

Massachusetts  being  then  more  powerful  and  less  ex- 
posed than  the  other  colonies,  refused  its  contributions  )* 
to  the  general  defence.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  com- 
mon council  remonstrated  against  the  council  of  Massa- 
chusetts. This  altercation  terminated  in  the  dissolution 
of  their  union.  From  this  brief  account  of  a  system  per- 
fectly resembling  our  present  one,  we  may  easily  divine 
the  inevitable  consequences  of  a  longer  adherence  to  the 
latter. 

£Mr.  Madison  then  recapitulated  many  instances  of 
the  prevalent  persuasion  of  the  wisest  patriots  of  the 
states,  that  the  safety  of  all  America  depended  on  union; 
and  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  must  be 
possessed  of  an  adequate  degree  of  energy,  or  that  other- 
wise their  connexion  could  not  be  justly  denominated  an 
union. — He  likewise  enumerated  the  expedients  that  had 
been  attempted  by  the  people  of  America  to  form  an  in- 
timate association,  from  the  meeting  at  New- York  in  the 
vear  1754,  downwards:  that  their  sentiments  on  this  sub- 
ject  had  been  uniform,  both  in  their  colonial  and  inde- 
pendent conditions;  and  that  a  variety  of  causes  had  hi- 
therto prevented  the  adoption  of  an  adequate  system. 

He  then  continued  thus] — If  we  take  experience  for 
our  guide,  we  shall  find  still  more  instructive  direction  on 
this  subject.  The  weakness  of  the  existing  articles  of  the 
union,  showed  itself  during  the  war.  It  has  manifested 
itself  since  the  peace,  to  such  a  degree  as  can  leave  no 
doubt  in  any  rational,  intelligent,  and  unbiassed  mind,  of 
the  necessity  of  an  alteration:  nay,  this  necessity  is  ob- 
vious to  all  America — it  has  forced  itself  on  the  minds  of 
the  people.  The  committee  has  been  informed,  that  the 
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confederation  was  not  completed  till  the  year  1781,  when 
a  great  portion  of  the  war  was  ended;  consequently  no 
part  of  the  merit  of  the  antecedent  operations  of  the  war 
could  justly  be  attributed  to  that  system.  Its  debility  was 
perceived  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  put  in  operation. — A 
recapitulation  of  the  proofs  which  have  been  experienced 
of  its  inefficacy,  is  unnecessary. — It  is  most  notorious, 
that  feebleness  universally  marked  its  character. — Shall 
we  be  safe  in  another  war  in  the  same  situation?  That 
instrument  required  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
states,  and  thereby  sacrificed  some  of  our  best  privileges. 
— The  most  intolerable  and  unwarrantable  oppressions 
were  committed  on  the  people  during  the  late  war.  The 
gross  enormity  of  those  oppressions  might  have  produced 
the  most  serious  consequences,  were  it  not  for  the  spirit  of 
liberty,  which  preponderated  against  every  consideration. 
A  scene  of  injustice,  partiality  and  oppression,  may 
bring  heavenly  vengeance  on  any  people.  We  are  now  by 
our  sufferings,  expiating  the  crimes  of  the  otherwise 
glorious  revolution.  Is  it  not  known  to  every  member 
of  this  committee,  that  the  great  principles  of  a  free  go- 
vernment were  reversed  through  the  whole  progress  of 
that  scene?  Was  not  every  state  harassed?  Was  not  eve- 
ry individual  oppressed  and  subjected  to  repeated  dis- 
tresses? Was  this  right?  W^as  it  a  proper  form  of  go- 
vernment, that  warranted,  authorised,  or  overlooked,  the 
most  wanton  violations  of  property?  Had  the  government 
been  vested  with  complete  power  to  procure  a  regular 
and  adequate  supply  of  revenue,  those  oppressive  mea- 
sures would  have  been  unnecessary.  But,  sir,  can  it  be 
supposed  that  a  repetition  of  such  measures  would  ever 
be  acquiesced  in?  Can  a  government  that  stands  in  need 
of  such  measures  secure  the  liberty,  or  promote  the  hap- 
piness or  glory  of  any  country?  If  we  do  not  change  this 
system,  consequences  must  ensue  that  gentlemen  do  not 
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now  apprehend.  If  other  testimony  were  necessary,  I 
might  appeal  to  that  which  I  am  sure  is  very  weighty, 
but  which  I  mention  with  reluctance.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  war,  that  man  who  had  the  most  extensive  acquain- 
tance with  the  nature  of  the  country,  who  well  under- 
stood its  interests,  and  who  had  given  the  most  unequi- 
vocal and  most  brilliant  proofs  of  his  attachment  to  its 
welfare — when  he  laid  down  his  arms,  wherewith  he  had 
so  nobly  and  successfully  defended  his  country,  publicly 
testified  his  disapprobation  of  the  present  system,  and 
suggested  that  some  alteration  was  necessary  to  render  it 
adequate  to  the  security  of  our  happiness.  I  did  not  in- 
troduce that  great  name  to  bias  any  gentleman  here. 
Much  as  I  admire  and  revere  the  man,  I  consider  these 
members  as  not  to  be  actuated  by  the  influence  of  any 
man;  but  I  introduced  him  as  a  respectable  witness  to 
prove  that  the  articles  of  the  confederation  were  inade- 
quate, and  that  we  must  resort  to  something  else.  His 
modesty  did  not  point  out  what  ought  to  be  done,  but 
said,  that  some  great  change  was  necessary.  But,  sir, 
testimony,  if  wished  for,  may  be  found  in  abundance,  and 
numerous  conclusive  reasons  may  be  urged  for  this 
change.  Experience  daily  produced  such  irresistible 
proofs  of  the  defects  of  that  system,  that  this  common- 
wealth was  induced  to  exert  her  influence  to  meliorate 
it:  she  began  that  noble  work,  in  which  I  hope  she  will 
persist:  she  proposed  to  revise  it — her  proposition  met 
with  the  concurrence,  which  that  of  a  respectable  party 
will  always  meet.  I  am  sure  if  demonstration  were  ne- 
cessary on  the  part  of  this  commonwealth,  reasons  have 
been  abundantly  heard  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  ma- 
nifold and  cogent  enough,  not  only  to  operate  conviction, 
but  to  disgust  an  attentive  hearer.  Recollect  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  year  1784.  It  was  then  found  that  the  whole 
burthen  of  the  union  was  sustained  bv  a  few  states.  This 
Vol.  I.  X 
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state  was  likely  to  be  saddled  with  a  very  disproportion- 
ate share.  That  expedient  was  proposed  to  obviate  this 
inconvenience,  which  has  been  placed  in  its  true  light.  It 
has  been  painted  in  sufficient  horrors  by  the  honourable 
gentleman  who  spoke  last. 

I  agree  with  the  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Henry) 
that  national  splendour  and  glory  are  not  our  objects — 
but  does  he  distinguish  between  what  will  render  us  se- 
cure and  happy  at  home,  and  what  will  render  us  respec- 
table abroad?  If  we  be  free  and  happy  at  home,  we  can- 
not Jail  to  be  respectable  abroad. 

The  confederation  is  so  notoriously  feeble,  that  foreign 
nations  are  unwilling  to  form  any  treaties  with  us — they 
are  apprised  that  our  general  government  cannot  perform 
any  of  its  engagements;  but,  that  they  may  be  violated 
at  pleasure  by  any  of  the  states.  Our  violation  of  treaties 
already  entered  into,  proves  this  truth  unequivocally.  No 
nation  will  therefore  make  any  stipulations  with  congress, 
conceding  any  advantages  of  importance  to  us;  they  will 
be  the  more  averse  to  entering  into  engagements  with  us, 
as  the  imbecility  of  our  government  enables  them  to  de- 
rive many  advantages  from  our  trade,  without  granting 
us  any  return. — Were  this  country  united  by  proper 
bands,  in  addition  to  other  great  advantages,  we  could 
form  very  beneficial  treaties  with  foreign  states.  But  this 
can  never  happen  without  a  change  in  our  system.  Were 
we  not  laughed  at  by  the  minister  of  that  nation,  from 
which  we  may  be  able  yet  to  extort  some  of  the  most 
salutary  measures  for  this  counuy?  Were  we  not  told 
that  it  was  necessary  to  temporise  till  our  government 
acquired  consistency?  Will  any  nation  relinquish  national 
advantages  to  us?  You  will  be  greatly  disappointed,  if 
you  expect  any  such  good  effects  from  this  contemptible 
-ystem.  Let  us  recollect  our  conduct  to  that  country 
from  which  we  have  received  the  most  friendly  aid.  How 
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have  we  dealt  with  that  benevolent  ally — France?  Have 
we  complied  with  our  most  sacred  obligations  to  that 
nation? — Have  we  paid  the  interest  punctually  from  year 
to  year?  Is  not  the  interest  accumulating,  while  not  a 
shilling  is  discharged  of  the  principal?  The  magnanimity 
and  forbearance  of  that  friendly  monarch  are  so  great, 
that  he  has  called  upon  us,  for  his  claims,  even  in  his 
own  distress  and  necessity.  This,  sir,  is  an  additional 
motive  to  increase  our  exertions.  At  this  moment  of  time, 
a  very  considerable  amount  is  due  from  us  to  that  country 
and  to  others.  [Here  Mr.  Madison  mentioned  the  amount 
of  the  debts  due  to  different  foreign  nations.] — We  have 
been  obliged  to  borrow  money,  even  to  pay  the  interest 
of  our  debts.  This  is  a  ruinous  and  most  disgraceful  ex- 
pedient. Is  this  a  situation  on  which  America  can  rely 
for  security  and  happiness?  How  are  we  to  extricate  our- 
selves? The  honourable  member  tells  us,  we  might  rely 
on  the  punctuality  and  friendship  of  the  states,  and  that 
they  will  discharge  their  quotas  for  the  future;  but,  sir, 
the  contributions  of  the  states  have  been  found  inade- 
quate from  the  beginning,  and  are  every  day  diminishing 
instead  of  increasing.  From  the  month  of  June,  1787, 
till  June,  1788,  they  have  only  paid  276,6-11  dollars  into 
the  federal  treasury  for  the  purposes  of  supporting  the 
national  government,  and  discharging  the  interest  of  the 
national  debts:  a  sum  so  very  insufficient,  that  it  must 
greatly  alarm  the  friends  of  their  country.  Suggestions 
and  strong  assertions  dissipate  before  these  facts. 

Sir,  the  subject  of  direct  taxation  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  important  that  can  engage  our  attention,  or  that 
can  be  involved  in  the  discussion  of  this  great  and  mo- 
mentous question.  If  it  be  to  be  judged  by  the  com- 
ments made  upon  it,  by  the  opposers  and  favourers  of 
the  proposed  system,  it  requires  a  most  clear  and  critical 
investigation.  The  objections  against  the  exercise  of  this 
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power  by  the  general  government,  as  far  as  1  am  able  to 
comprehend  them,  are  founded  upon  the  supposition  oi 
its  being  unnecessary,  impracticable,  unsafe,  and  accu- 
mulative of  expense.  I  shall  therefore  consider,  1st,  how 
far  it  may  be  necessary;  2dly,  how  far  it  may  be  practi- 
cable; 3dly,  how  far  it  may  be  safe,  as  well  with  respect 
to  the  public  liberty  at  large,  as  to  the  state  legisla- 
tures; and  4thly,  with  respect  to  economy. 

First  then,  is  it  necessary?  I  must  acknowledge  that  1 
concur  in  opinion  with  those  gentlemen  who  told  you 
that  this  branch  of  revenue  was  essential  to  the  salvation 
of  the  union.  It  appears  to  me  necessary,  in  order  to  se- 
cure that  punctuality  which  is  necessary  in  revenue  mat- 
ters. Without  punctuality  individuals  will  refuse  it  that 
confidence,  without  which  it  cannot  get  resources.  I  beg 
gentlemen  to  consider  the  situation  of  this  country,  if 
unhappily  the  government  were  to  be  deprived  of  this 
power.  Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  one  of  those 
great  nations  that  may  be  unfriendly  to  us,  should  take 
advantage  of  our  weakness,  which  they  will  be  more 
ready  to  do  when  they  know  the  want  of  this  resource  in 
our  government,  and  should  attack  us,  what  forces  could 
we  oppose  to  it?  Could  we  find  safety  in  such  forces  as 
we  could  call  out?  Could  we  call  forth  a  sufficient  num- 
ber, either  by  draughts,  or  in  any  other  way,  to  repel  a 
powerful  enemy?  The  inability  of  the  government  to 
raise  and  support  regular  troops,  would  compel  us  to  de- 
pend on  militia.  It  would  then  be  necessary  to  give  this 
power  to  the  government,  or  run  the  risk  of  national  an- 
nihilation. It  is  my  firm  belief,  that  if  a  hostile  attack 
were  made  this  moment  on  the  United  States,  it  would 
at  once  flash  conviction  on  the  minds  of  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  and  show  them,  to  their  deep  regret, 
the  necessity  of  vesting  the  government  with  this  power, 
which  alone  can  enable  it  to  protect  the  community.  I  do 
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not  wish  to  frighten  the  members  of  this  convention  into  a 
concession  of  this  power,  but  to  bring  to  their  minds  those 
considerations  which  demonstrate  its  necessity.  If  we  were 
secured  from  the  possibility,  or  the  probability  of  danger,  it 
might  be  unnecessary.  I  shall  not  review  that  concourse  of 
dangers  which  may  probably  arise  at  remote  periods  of  fu- 
turity, nor  all  those  which  we  have  immediately  to  appre- 
hend— for  this  would  lead  me  beyond  the  bounds  which  I 
have  prescribed  myself.  But  I  will  mention  one  single 
consideration,  drawn  from  fact  itself.  I  hope  to  have 
your  attention. 

By  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  his  most 
christian  majesty,  among  other  things  it  is  stipulated,  that^ 
the  great  principle  on  which  the  armed  neutrality  in  Eu- 
rope was  founded,  should  prevail  in  case  of  future  wars. 
The  principle  is  this,  that  free  ships  shall  make  freje*t. 
goods^  and  that  vessels  and  goods  shall  be  both  free  from 
condemnation.  Great  Britain  did  not  recognise  it.  While 
all  Europe  was  against  her,  she  held  out  without  acceding 
to  it.  It  has  been  considered  for  some  time  past,  that  the 
flames  of  war,  already  kindled,  would  spread,  and  tha* 
France  and  England  were  likely  to  draw  those  sword.c 
which  were  so  recently  put  up.  This  is  judged  probable. 
We  should  not  be  surprised  in  a  short  time,  if  we  found 
ourselves  as  a  neutral  nation — France  being  on  one  side 
and  Great  Britain  on  the  other. — Then,  what  would  be 
the  situation  of  America?  She  is  remote  from  Europe, 
and  ought  not  to  engage  in  her  politics  or  wars.  The 
American  vessels,  if  they  can  do  it  with  advantage,  max 
carry  on  the  commerce  of  the  contending  nations.  It  it 
a  source  of  wealth  which  we  ought  not  to  deny  to  oil- 
citizens.  But,  sir,  is  there  not  infinite  danger,  that  in 
despite  of  all  our  caution  we  shall  be  drawn  into  the  war- 
If  American  vessels  have  French  property  on  board 
Great  Britain  will  seize  them.  By  this  means  we  shall  bt 
obliged  to  relinquish  the  advantage  of  a  neutral  nation,  or 
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be  engaged  in  a  war.  A  neutral  nation  ought  to  be  re- 
spectable, or  else  it  will  be  insulted  and  attacked.  Ame- 
rica in  her  present  impotent  situation  would  run  the  risk 
of  being  drawn  in  as  a  party  in  the  war,  and  lose  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  neutral.  Should  it  happen  that  the  Bri- 
tish fleet  should  be  superior,  have  we  not  reason  to  con- 
clude from  the  spirit  displayed  by  that  nation  to  us  and 
to  all  the  world,  that  we  should  be  insulted  in  our  own 
ports,  and  our  vessels  seized?  But  if  we  be  in  a  respectable 
situation — if  it  be  known  that  our  government  can  com- 
mand the  whole  resources  of  the  union,  we  shall  be  suf- 
fered to  enjoy  the  great  advantages  of  carrying  on  the 
commerce  of  the  nations  at  war;  for  none  of  them  would 
be  willing  to  add  us  to  the  number  of  their  enemies.  I 
shall  say  no  more  on  this  point,  there  being  others  which 
merit  your  consideration. 

The  expedient  proposed  by  the  gentlemen  opposed  to 
this  clause  is,  that  requisitions  shall  be  made,  and  if  not 
complied  with  in  a  certain  time,  that  then  taxation  shall 
be  recurred  to.  I  am  clearly  convinced,  that  whenever 
requisitions  shall  be  made,  they  will  disappoint  those  who 
put  their  trust  in  them.  One  reason  to  prevent  the  con- 
current exertions  of  all  the  states,  will  arise  from  the  sus- 
picion, in  some  states,  of  delinquency  in  others.  States 
will  be  governed  by  the  motives  that  actuate  individuals. 

When  a  tax  law  is  in  operation  in  a  particular  state, 
every  citizen,  if  he  knows  of  the  energy  of  the  laws  to 
enforce  payment,  and  that  every  other  citizen  is  perform- 
ing his  duty,  will  cheerfully  discharge  his  duty;  but  were 
it  known  that  the  citizens  of  one  district  were  not  per- 
forming their  duty,  and  that  it  was  left  to  the  policy  of 
the  government  to  make  them  come  up  with  it,  the  citi- 
zens of  the  other  districts  would  be  very  supine  and  care- 
less in  making  provisions  for  payment.  Our  own  expe- 
rience makes  the  illustration  more  natural.  If  requisitions 
be  made  on  thirteen  different  states,  when  one  deliberates 
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on  the  subject,  she  will  know  that  all  the  rest  will  deli- 
berate upon  it  also.  This,  sir,  has  been  a  principal  cause 
of  the  inefficacy  of  requisitions  heretofore,  and  will  here- 
after produce  the  same  evil.  If  the  legislatures  are  to 
deliberate  on  this  subject,  (and  the  honourable  gentleman 
opposed  to  this  clause,  thinks  their  deliberation  necessary) 
is  it  not  presumable,  that  they  will  consider  peculiar  local 
circumstances?  In  the  general  council,  on  the  contrary, 
the  sense  of  all  America  will  be  drawn  to  a  single  point. 
The  collective  interest  of  the  union  at  large,  will  be  known 
and  pursued.  No  local  views  will  be  permitted  to  operate 
against  the  general  welfare.  But  when  propositions  should 
come  before  a  particular  state,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  that  qualifications  of  the  requisitions  would  be 
proposed — compliance  might  be  promised,  and  some  in- 
stant remittances  might  be  made.  This  will  cause  delays, 
which  in  the  first  instance  will  produce  disappointment, 
and  produce  failures  every  where  else.  This  I  hope  will 
be  considered  with  the  attention  it  deserves.  The  public 
creditors  will  be  disappointed,  and  of  course,  become 
more  pressing.  Requisitions  will  be  made  for  purposes 
equally  pervading  all  America;  but  the  exertions  to  make 
compliances,  will  probably  be  not  uniform  in  the  states. 
If  requisitions  be  made  for  future  occasions — for  putting 
the  states  in  a  state  of  military  defence,  or  to  repel  an 
invasion,  will  the  exertions  be  uniform  and  equal  in  all 
the  states? — Some  parts  of  the  United  States  are  more 
exposed  than  others.  Will  the  least  exposed  states  exert 
themselves  equally?  We  know  that  the  most  exposed 
will  be  more  immediately  interested,  and  will  make  less 
sacrifices  in  making  exertions.  I  beg  gentlemen  to  con- 
sider that  this  argument  will  apply  with  most  effect  to  the 
states  which  are  most  defenceless  and  exposed.  The 
southern  states  are  most  exposed,  whether  we  consider 
their  situation,  or  the  smallness  of  their  population.  And 
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there  are  other  circumstances  which  render  them  still 
more  vulnerable,  which  do  not  apply  to  the  northern 
states.  They  are  therefore  more  interested  in  giving  the 
government  a  power  to  command  the  whole  strength  of 
the  union  in  cases  of  emergency.  Do  not  gentlemen  con- 
ceive that  this  mode  of  obtaining  supplies  from  the  states, 
will  keep  alive  animosities  between  the  general  govern- 
ment and  particular  states?  Where  the  chances  of  fail- 
ures are  so  numerous  as  thirteen,  by  the  thirteen  states, 
disappointment  in  the  first  place,  and  consequent  animo- 
sity must  inevitably  take  place. 

Let  us  consider  the  alternatives  proposed  by  gentlemen 
instead  of  the  power  of  laying  direct  taxes.  After  the 
states  shall  have  refused  to  comply,  weigh  the  conse- 
quences of  the  exercise  of  this  power  by  congress. 
When  it  comes  in  the  form  of  a  punishment,  great  cla- 
mours will  be  raised  among  the  people  against  the  go- 
vernment; hatred  will  be  excited  against  it.  It  will  be 
regarded  as  an  ignominious  stigma  on  the  state.  It  will 
be  considered  at  least  in  this  light  by  the  state  where  the 
failure  is  made,  and  these  sentiments  will  no  doubt  be 
diffused  through  the  other  states.  Now  let  us  consider 
the  effect,  if  collectors  are  sent  where  the  state  govern- 
ments refuse  to  comply  with  requisitions.  It  is  too  much 
the  disposition  of  mankind  not  to  stop  at  one  violation 
of  duty.  I  conceive  that  every  requisition  that  will  be 
made  on  any  part  of  America,  will  kindle  a  contention 
between  the  delinquent  member,  and  the  general  govern- 
ment. Is  there  no  reason  to  suppose  divisions  in  the 
government  (for  seldom  does  any  thing  pass  with  unani- 
mity) on  the  subject  of  requisitions?  The  parts  least  ex- 
posed will  oppose  those  measures  which  may  be  adopted 
for  the  defence  of  the  weakest  parts.  Is  there  no  reason 
to  presume,  that  the  representatives  from  the  delinquent 
state  will  be  more  likelv  to  foster  disobedience  to  the 
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requisitions  of  the  government,  than  to  endeavour  to  re- 
commend  a  compliance  with  them  to  the  public? 

There  is>  in  my  opinion,  another  point  of  view  in  which 
this  alternative  will  produce  great  evil.  I  will  suppose  a 
case  that  is  very  probable,  namely,  that  partial  compliances 
will  be  made.  A  difficulty  here  arises  which  fully  de- 
monstrates its  impolicy.  If  a  part  be  paid,  and  the  rest  be 
withheld,  how  is  the  general  government  to  proceed? 
They  are  to  impose  a  tax,  but  how  shall  it  be  done  in  this 
case?  Are  they  to  impose  it  by  way  of  punishment,  on 
those  who  have  paid,  as  well  as  those  who  have  not?  All 
these  considerations  taken  into  view  (for  they  are  not  vi- 
sionary or  fanciful  speculations)  will  certainly  produce  this 
consequence.  The  general  government  to  avoid  those  dis- 
appointments first  described,  and  to  avoid  the  conten- 
tions and  embarrassments  which  I  have  last  described,  will, 
in  all  probability,  throw  the  public  burdens  on  those 
branches  of  revenue  that  will  be  more  in  their  power* 
They  will  be  continually  necessitated  to  augment  the 
imposts.  If  we  throw  a  disproportion  of  the  burdens  or 
that  side,  shall  we  not  discourage  commerce,  and  suffer 
many  political  evils?  Shall  we  not  increase  that  dispropor- 
tion on  the  southern  states,  which  for  some  time  will  operate 
against  us?  The  southern  states,  from  having  fewer  ma- 
nufactures, will  import  and  consume  more.  They  will 
therefore  pay  more  of  the  imposts.  The  more  commerce^ 
isj3urdened,  the  more  the  disproportion  will  operate! 
aerainst  them.  If  direct  taxation  be  mixed  with  other! 
taxes,  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  the  general  government  \ 
to  lessen  that  inequality.  But  this  inequality  will  be  in- 
creased to  the  utmost  extent,  if  the  general  government 
have  not  this  power.  There  is  another  point  of  view  in 
which  this  subject  affords  us  instruction.  The  imports 
will  decrease  in  time  of  war.  An  honourable  gentleman 
has  said,  that  the  imposts  would  be.  so  productive  that 
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there  would  be  no  occasion  for  laying  taxes.  I  will  sub- 
mit two  observations  to  him  and  to  the  committee.  First — 
in  time  of  war  the  imposts  will  be  less;  and  as  I. hope  we 
are  considering  a  government  for  a  perpetual  duration, 
we  ought  to  provide  for  every  future  contingency.  At 
present  our  importations  bear  a  full  proportion  to  the  full 
amount  of  our  sales,  and  to  the  number  of  our  inhabi- 
tants; but  when  we  have  inhabitants  enough,  our  imports 
will  decrease;  and  as  the  national  demands  will  increase 
with  our  population,  our  resources  will  increase  as  our 
M'ants  increase.  The  other  consideration  which  I  will 
submit  on  this  part  of  the  subject  is  this.  I  believe  it  will 
be  found  in  practice,  that  those  who  fix  the  public  bur- 
thens, will  feel  a  greater  degree  of  responsibility  when 
they  are  to  impose  them  on  the  citizens  immediately, 
than  if  they  were  to  say  what  sum  should  be  paid  by  the 
states.  If  they  exceed  the  limits  of  propriety,  universal 
discontent  and  clamour  will  arise.  Let  us  suppose  they 
were  to  collect  the  taxes  from  the  citizens  of  America — 
would  they  not  consider  their  circumstances?  Would 
they  not  attentively  weigh  what  could  be  done  by  the 
citizens  at  large?  Were  they  to  exceed  in  their  demands, 
what  were  reasonable  burdens,  the  people  would  impute 
it  to  the  right  source,  and  look  on  the  imposers  as  odious. 

When  I  consider  the  nature  of  the  various  objections 
brought  against  this  clause,  I  should  be  led  to  think,, 
that  the  difficulties  were  such  that  gentlemen  would  not 
be  able  to  get  over  them,  and  that  the  power,  as  defined 
in  the  plan  of  the  convention,  was  impracticable.  I  shall 
trouble  them  with  a  few  observations  on  that  point. 

It  has  been  said  that  ten  men  deputed  from  this  state, 
and  others  in  proportion  from  other  states,  will  not  be  able 
to  adjust  direct  taxes  so  as  to  accommodate  the  various 
citizens  in  thirteen  states. 

I  confess  I  do  not  see  the  force  of  this  observation. 
Could  not  ten  intelligent  men,  chosen  from  ten  districts 
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from  this  state,  lay  direct  taxes  on  a  few  objects  in  the 
most  judicious  manner?  It  is  easily  to  be  conceived,  that 
they  would  be  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  the  diffe- 
rent citizens  of  this  country.  Can  any  one  divide  this 
state  into  any  ten  districts  so  as  not  to  contain  men  of 
sufficient  information?  Could  not  one  man  of  knowledge 
be  found  in  a  district?  When  thus  selected,  will  they  not 
be  able  to  carry  their  knowledge  into  the  general  council? 
I  may  say  with  great  propriety,  that  the  experience  of 
our  own  legislature  demonstrates  the  competency  of  con- 
gress to  lay  taxes  wisely.  Our  assembly  consists  of  con- 
siderably more  than  a  hundred,  yet  from  the  nature  of 
the  business,  it  devolves  on  a  much  smaller  number.  It 
is  through  their  sanction,  approved  of  by  all  the  others. 
It  will  be  found  that  there  are  seldom  more  than  ten  men 
who  rise  to  high  information  on  this  subject.  Our  federal 
representatives,  as  has  been  said  by  an  honourable  mem- 
ber, who  has  entered  into  the  subject  with  a  great  deal 
of  ability,  will  get  information  from  the  state  govern- 
ments. They  will  be  perfectly  well  informed  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  people  of  the  different  states,  and  the 
mode  of  taxation  that  would  be  most  convenient  for  them, 
from  the  laws  of  the  states.  In  laying  taxes,  they  may 
even  refer  to  the  state  systems  of  taxation.  Let  it  not  be 
forgotten,  that  there  is  a  probability,  that  that  ignorance 
which  is  complained  of  in  some  parts  of  America,  will 
be  continually  diminishing.  Let  us  compare  the  degree 
of  knowledge  which  the  people  had  in  time  past,  to  their 
present  information.  Does  not  our  own  experience  teach 
us,  that  the  people  are  better  informed  than  they  were  a 
few  years  ago?  The  citizen  of  Georgia  knows  more  now 
of  the  affairs  of  New-Hampshire,  than  he  did  before  the 
revolution,  of  those  of  South  Carolina.  When  the  repre- 
sentatives from  the  different  states  are  collected  together, 
to  consider  this  subject,  they  will  interchange  their  know 
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ledge  with  one  another,  and  will  have  the  laws  of  each 
state  on  the  table.  Besides  this,  the  intercourse  of  the 
states  will  be  continually  increasing.  It  is  now  much 
greater  than  before  the  revolution.  An  honourable  friend 
of  mine  seems  to  conceive,  as  an  insuperable  objection, 
that  if  land  were  made  the  particular  object  of  taxation, 
it  would  be  unjust,  as  it  would  exonerate  the  commer- 
cial part  of  the  community — that  if  it  were  laid  on  trade, 
it  would  be  unjust  in  discharging  the  landholders;  and 
that  any  exclusive  selection  would  be  unequal  and  unfair. 
If  the  general  government  were  tied  down  to  one  object, 
I  confess  the  objection  would  have  some  force  in  it.  But 
if  this  be  not  the  case,  it  can  have  no  weight.  If  it  should 
have  a  general  power  of  taxation,  they  could  select  the 
most  proper  objects,  and  distribute  the  taxes  in  such  a 
manner,  as  that  they  should  fall  in  a  due  degree  on  every 
member  of  the  community.  They  will  be  limited  to  fix 
the  proportion  of  each  state,  and  they  must  raise  it  in  the 
most  convenient  and  satisfactory  manner  to  the  public. 

The  honourable  member  considered  it  as  another  in- 
superable objection,  that  uniform  laws  could  not  be  made 
for  thirteen  states,  and  that  dissonance  would  produce 
inconvenience  and  oppression.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be 
found,  on  due  inquiry,  to  be  so  impracticable  as  he  sup- 
poses. But  were  it  so,  where  is  the  evil  of  different 
laws  operating  in  different  states,  to  raise  money  for 
the  general  government?  Where  is  the  evil  of  such 
laws?  There  are  instances  in  other  countries,  of  differ- 
ent laws  operating  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
without  producing  any  kind  of  oppression.  The  re- 
venue laws  are  different  in  England  and  Scotland  in  se- 
veral respects.  Their  laws  relating  to  custom,  excises, 
and  trade,  are  similar;  but  those  respecting  direct  taxa- 
tion are  dissimilar.  There  is  a  land  tax  in  England,  and 
a  land  tax  in  Scotland,  but  the  laws  concerning  them  are 
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not  the  same.  It  is  much  heavier  in  proportion  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter.  The  mode  of  collection  is  dif- 
ferent— yet  this  is  not  productive  of  any  national  incon- 
venience. Were  we  to  argue  from  the  objections  against 
the  proposed  plan,  we  must  conclude  that  this  dissimila- 
rity would,  in  that  point  alone,  have  involved  those  king- 
doms in  difficulties:  In  England  itself,  there  is  a  variety 
of  different  laws  operating  differently  in  different  places. 

I  will  make  another  observation  on  the  objection  of 
my  honourable  friend.  He  seemed  to  conclude,  that  con- 
current collections  under  different  authorities,  were  not 
reducible  to  practice.  I  agree  that  were  they  independent 
of  the  people,  the  argument  would  be  good.  But  they 
must  serve  one  common  master.  They  must  act  in  con- 
cert, or  the  defaulting  party  must  bring  on  itself  the  re- 
sentment of  the  people.  If  the  general  government  be  so 
constructed,  that  it  will  not  dare  to  impose  such  burdens 
as  will  distress  the  people,  where  is  the  evil  of  its  having 
a  power  of  taxation  concurrent  with  the  states?  Thjg 
people  woju^nojt  support  it^  were  it  to  in^pose^oppiessive 
burdens.  Let  me  make  one  more  comparison  of  the  state 
governments  to  this  plan.  Do  not  the  states  impose  taxes 
for  local  purposes?  Does  the  concurrent  collection  of 
taxes,  imposed  by  the  legislatures  for  general  purposes, 
and  of  levies  laid  by  the  counties  for  parochial  and  count}'' 
purposes,  produce  any  inconvenience  or  oppression?  The 
collection  of  these  taxes  is  perfectly  practicable,  and  con- 
sistent with  the  views  of  both  parties.  The  people  at  large 
are  the  common  superior  of  the  state  governments,  and 
the  general  government.  It  is  reasonable  to  conclude, 
that  they  will  avoid  interferences  for  two  causes — to 
avoid  public  oppression,  and  to  render  the  collections 
more  productive.  I  conceive  they  will  be  more  likely  to 
produce  disputes,  in  rendering  it  convenient  for  the  pe^> 
file,  than  to  run  into  interfering  regulations. 
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In  the  third  place  I  shall  consider,  whether  the  power 
of  taxation  to  be  given  to  the  general  government  be  safe: 
and  first,  whether  it  be  safe  as  to  the  public  liberty  in 
general.  It  would  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  it  is, 
because,  I  conceive,  the  point  has  been  clearly  establish- 
ed by  more  than  one  gentleman  who  have  already  spoken 
on  the  same  side  with  me.  In  the  decision  of  this  ques- 
tion, it  is  of  importance  to  examine,  whether  elections  of 
representatives  by  great  districts  of  freeholders,  be  favoura- 
ble to  the  fidelity  of  representatives.  The  greatest  degree  of 
treachery  in  representatives,  is  to  be  apprehended  where 
they  are  chosen  by  the  least  number  of  electors;  because 
there  is  a  greater  facility  of  using  undue  influence,  and 
because  the  electors  must  be  less  independent.  This 
position  is  verified  in  the  most  unanswerable  manner,  in 
that  country  to  which  appeals  are  so  often  made,  and 
sometimes  instructively.  Who  are  the  most  corrupt 
members  in  parliament?  Are  they  not  the  inhabitants  of 
small  towns  and  districts?  The  supporters  of  liberty  are 
from  the  great  counties.  Have  we  not  seen  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  city  of  London,  who  are  chosen  by  such 
thousands  of  voters,  have  continually  studied  and  sup- 
ported the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  opposed  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  crown?  We  have  seen  continually  that 
most  of  the  members  in  the  ministerial  majority  are  drawn 
from  small  circumscribed  districts.  We  may  therefore 
„-  conclude,  that  our  representatives  being  chosen  by  such 
extensive  districts,  will  be  upright  and  independent.  In 
proportion  as  we  have  security  against  corruption  in  re- 
presentatives, we  have  security  against  corruption  from 
every  other  quarter  whatsoever. 

I  shall  take  a  view  of  certain  subjects  which  will  lead 
to  some  reflections,  to  quiet  the  minds  of  those  gentle- 
men who  think  that  the  individual  governments  will  be 
swallowed  up  by  the  general  government.  In  order  to 
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effect  this,  it  is  proper  to  compare  the  state  governments 
to  the  general  government  with  respect  to  reciprocal  de- 
pendence, and  with  respect  to  the  means  they  have  of 
supporting  themselves,  or  of  encroaching  upon  one  another. 
At  the  first  comparison,  we  must  be  struck  with  these 
remarkable  facts.  The  general  government  has  not  the 
appointment  of  a  single  branch  of  the  individual  govern- 
ments, or  of  any  officers  within  the  states,  to  execute 
their  laws.  Are  not  the  states  integral  parts  of  the  general 
government?  Is  not  the  president  chosen  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  state  legislatures?  May  we  not  suppose 
that  he  will  be  complaisant  to  those  from  whom  he  has 
his  appointment,  and  from  whom  he  must  have  his  re- 
appointment? The  senators  are  appointed  altogether  by 
the  legislatures. 

The  honourable  gentleman  apprehends  a  coalition  be- 
tween the  president,  senate,  and  house  of  representatives,  ^ 
against  the  states.  This  could  be  supposed  only  from  a 
similarity  of  the  component  parts. 

A  coalition  is  not  likely  to  take  place,  because  its  com- 
ponent parts  are  heterogeneous  in  their  nature.  The 
house  of  representatives  is  not  chosen  by  the  state  go- 
vernments, but  under  the  influence  of  those  who  compose 
the  state  legislature.  Let  us  suppose  ten  men  appointed 
to  carry  the  government  into  effect;  there  is  every  degree 
of  certainty,  that  they  would  be  indebted,  for  their  re- 
election, to  the  members  of  the  legislatures.  If  they 
derive  their  appointment  from  them,  will  they  not  exe- 
cute their  duty  to  them?  Besides  this,  will  not  the  peo- 
ple (whose  predominant  interest  will  ultimately  prevail 
feel  great  attachment  to  the  state  legislatures?  They  have 
the  care  of  all  local  interests — those  familiar  domesti< 
objects,  for  which  men  have  the  strongest  predilection. 
The  general  government,  on  the  contrary,  has  thepreser-*} 
ration  of  the  aggregate   interests  of  the  unions-object's./)? 
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which  being  less  familiar,  and  more  remote  from  men's 
notice,  have  a  less  powerful  influence  on  their  minds.  Do 
we  not  see  great  and  natural  attachments  arising  from 
local  considerations?  This  will  be  the  case  in  a  much 
stronger  degree  in  the  state  governments,  than  in  the 
general  government.  The  people  will  be  attached  to  their 
state  legislatures  from  a  thousand  causes;  and  into  whatever 
scale  the  people  at  large  will  throw  themselves,  that  scale 
will  preponderate.  Did  we  not  perceive  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  war,  when  congress  was  the  idol  of  America,  and 
when  in  pursuit  of  the  object  most  dear  to  America,  that 
they  were  attached  to  their  states?  Afterwards  the  whole 
current  of  their  affection  was  to  the  states,  and  it  would  be 
still  the  case,  were  it  not  for  the  alarming  situation  of 
America. 

At  one  period  of  the  congressional  history,  they  had 
power  to  trample  on  the  states.  When  they  had  that  fund 
of  paper  money  in  their  hands,  and  could  carry  on  all 
their  measures  without  any  dependence  on  the  states,  was 
there  any  disposition  to  debase  the  state  governments? 
All  that  municipal  authority  which  was  necessary  to 
carry  on  the  administration  of  the  government,  they  still 
retained  unimpaired.  There  was  no  attempt  to  diminish 
it. 

I  am  led  by  what  has  fallen  from  gentlemen  to  take 
this  supposed  combination  in  another  view.  Is  it  suppos- 
ed, that  the  influence  of  the  general  government  will  fa- 
cilitate a  combination  between  the  members?  Is  it  sup- 
posed, that  it  will  preponderate  against  that  of  the .  state 
governments?  The  means  of  influence  consist  in  having 
the  disposal  of  gifts  and  emoluments,  and  in  the  number 
of  persons  employed  by,  and  dependent  upon  a  govern- 
ment. Will  any  gentleman  compare  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  will  be  employed  in  the  general  government, 
tvith  the  .number  of  those  that  will  be  in  the  state  go- 
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\ernments?  The  number  of  dependants  upon  the  state 
governments  will  be  infinitely  greater  than  those  on  the 
general  government.  I  may  say  with  truth,  that  there 
never  was  a  more  economical  government  in  any  age  or 
country;  nor  which  will  require  fewer  agents,  or  give  less^* 
influence. 

Let  us  compare  the  members  composing  the  legisla- 
tive, executive  and  judicial  powers  in  the  general  go- 
vernment, with  those  in  the  states,  and  let  us  take  into 
view  the  vast  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  states; 
from  the  chief  officers  to  the  lowest,  we  will  find  the 
scale  preponderating  so  much  in  favour  of  the  states,  that 
while  so  many  persons  are  attached  to  them,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  turn  the  balance  against  them. — There  will 
be  an  irresistible  bias  towards  the  state  governments. 
Consider  the  number  of  militia  officers,  the  number  of 
justices  of  the  peace,  the  number  of  the  members  of  the 
legislatures,  and  all  the  various  officers  for  districts,  towns 
and  corporations,  all  intermixing  with,  and  residing  among 
the  people  at  large.  While  this  part  of  the  community 
retains  its  affection  to  the  state  governments,  I  conceive 
the  fact  to  be,  that  the  state  governments,  and  not  the 
general  government,  will  preponderate.  It  cannot  be  con- 
tradicted that  they  have  more  extensive  means  of  influ- 
ence. I  have  my  fears  as  well  as  the  honourable  gentle- 
man— but  my  fears  are  on  the  other  side.  Experience,  I 
think,  will  prove  (though  there  be  no  infallible  proof  of 
it  here)  that  the  powerful  and  prevailing  influence  of  the 
states,  will  produce  such  attention  to  local  considerations 
as  will  be  inconsistent  with  the  advancement  of  the  inte- 
rests of  the  union.  But  I  choose  rather  to  indulge  my 
hopes  than  fears,  because  I  flatter  myself,  if  inconveniences 
should  result  from  it,  that  the  clause  which  provides 
amendments  will   remedy  them.    The   combination  of 
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powers  vested  in  those  persons,  would  seem  conclusive 
in  favour  of  the  states. 

The  powers  of  the  general  government  relate  toexter- 
:ial  objects,  and  are  but  few.  But  the  powers  in  the  states 
relate  to  those  great  objects  which  immediately  concern 
the  prosperity  of  the  people.  Let  us  observe  also,  that 
•Jthe  powers  in  the  general  government  are  those  which 
^will  be  exercised  mostly  in  time  of  war,  while  those  of 
(the  state  governments  will  be  exercised  in  time  of  peace. 
But  I  hope  the  time  of  war  will  be  little  compared  to  that 
of  peace.  I  could  not  complete  the  view  which  ought 
to  be  taken  of  this  subject,  without  making  this  additional 
remark,  that  the  powers  vested  in  the  proposed  govern- 
ment, are  not  so  much  an  augmentation  of  authority  in  the 
general  government,  as  a  change  rendered  necessary,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  efficacy  to  those  which  were  vested 
in  it  before.  It  cannot  escape  any  gentleman,  that  this 
power  in  theory,  exists  in  the  confederation  as  fully  as 
in  this  constitution.  The  only  difference  is  this,  that  now 
they  tax  states,  and  by  this  plan  they  will  tax  individuals. 
There  is  no  theoretic  difference  between  the  two.  But  in 
practice  there  will  be  an  infinite  difference  between  them. 
The  one  is  an  ineffectual  power:  the  other  is  adequate  to 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  given.  This  change  was  ne 
cessary  for  the  public  safety. 

Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment,  that  the  acts  of  congress 
requiring  money  from  the  states,  had  been  as  effectual  as 
the  paper  on  the  table — suppose  all  the  laws  of  congress  had 
had  complete  compliance,  will  any  gentleman  say,  that  as 
far  as  we  can  judge  from  past  experience,  the  state  govern- 
ments would  have  been  debased,  and  all  consolidated  and 
incorporated  in  one  system?  My  imagination  cannot  reach 
it.  I  conceive,  that  had  those  acts  the  effect  which  all 
laws  ought  to  have,  the  states  would  have  retained  their 
sovereignty. 
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It  seems  to  be  supposed,  that  it  will  introduce  new  ex- 
penses and  burdens  on  the  people.  I  believe  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary here  to  make  a  comparison  betv/een  the  expenses 
of  the  present  and  of  the  proposed  government.  All  agree 
that  the  general  government  ought  to  have  power  for  the 
regulation  of  commerce.  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  very 
great  improvements,  and  very  economical  regulations 
will  be  made.  It  will  be  a  principal  object  to  guard 
against  smuggling,  and  such  other  attacks  on  the  revenue 
as  other  nations  are  subject  to.  We  are  now  obliged  to 
defend  against  those  lawless  attempts;  but  from  the  in- 
terfering regulations  of  different  states,  with  very  little 
success.  There  are  regulations  in  different  states  which 
are  unfavourable  to  the  inhabitants  of  other  states,  and 
which  militate  against  the  revenue.  New- York  levies 
money  from  New-Jersey  by  her  imposts.  In  New-Jersey, 
instead  of  co-operating  with  New- York,  the  legislature 
favours  encroachments  on  her  regulations. — This  will 
not  be  the  case  when  uniform  arrangements  shall  be 
made. 

Requisitions,  though  ineffectual,  are  unfriendly  to  eco- 
nomy.— When  requisitions  are  submitted  to  the  states, 
there  are  near  two  thousand  five  hundred  persons  delibe- 
rating on  the  mode  of  payment.  All  these,  during  their 
deliberation,  receive  public  pay.  A  great  proportion  of 
every  session,  in  every  state,  is  employed  to  consider 
whether  they  will  pay  at  all,  and  in  what  mode.  Let  us 
suppose  fifteen  hundred  persons  deliberating  on  this  sub- 
ject. Let  any  one  make  a  calculation — and  it  will  be 
found  that  a  very  few  days  of  their  deliberation  will  con- 
sume more  of  the  public  money,  than  one  year  of  that  of 
the  general  legislature.  This  is  not  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 
When  general  powers  will  be  vested  in  the  general  go- 
vernment, there  will  be  less  of  that  mutability  which  is 
seen  in  the  legislation  of  the  states.  The  consequence 
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will  be  a  great  saving  of  expense  and  time.  There  is  an- 
other great  advantage  which  I  will  but  barely  mention. 
The  greatest  calamity  to  which  the  United  States  can  be 
subject,  is  a  vicissitude  of  laws,  and  a  continual  shifting 
and  changing  from  one  object  to  another,  that  must  ex- 
pose the  people  to  various  inconveniences. — This  has  a 
certain  effect,  of  which  sagacious  men  always  have,  and 
always  will  make  an  advantage.  From  whom  is  advantage 
made?  From  the  industrious  farmers  and  tradesmen,  who 
are  ignorant  of  the  means  of  making  such  advantages. 
The  people  will  not  be  exposed  to  these  inconveniences 
under  a  uniform  and  steady  course  of  legislation.  But  they 
have  been  so  heretofore. 

Sir,  it  has  been  said  that  by  giving  up  the  power  of 
taxation,  we  should  give  up  every  thing;  that  requisitions 
ought  to  be  made  on  the  states,  and  that  then,  if  they  be 
not  complied  with,  congress  should  lay  direct  taxes  by 
way  of  penalty.  Let  us  consider  the  dilemma  which  arises 
from  this  doctrine.  Either  requisitions  will  be  efficacious 
or  they  will  not.  If  they  be  efficacious,  then  I  say,  sir, 
we  give  up  every  thing  as  much  as  by  direct  taxation. 
The  same  amount  will  be  paid  by  the  people  as  by  direct 
taxes.  If  they  be  not  efficacious,  where  is  the  advantage 
of  this  plan?  In  what  respect  will  it  relieve  us  from  the 
inconveniences  which  we  have  experienced  from  requi- 
sitions? The  power  of  laying  direct  taxes  by  the  general 
government  is  supposed  by  the  honourable  gentleman  to 
be  chimerical  and  impracticable.  What  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  alternative  he  proposes?  We  are  to  rely 
upon  this  power  to  be  ultimately  used  as  a  penalty  to 
compel  the  states  to  comply.  If  it  be  chimerical  and  im- 
practicable in  the  first  instance,  it  will  be  equally  so 
when  it  will  be  exercised  as  a  penalty.  A  reference  has 
been  made  to  concurrent  executions  as  an  instance  of 
the  possibility  of  interference  between  the  two  govern- 
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ments.  But  it  may  be  answered,  that  under  the  state  go- 
vernments, concurrent  executions  cannot  produce  the 
inconvenience  here  dreaded,  because  they  are  executed 
by  the  same  officer.  Is  it  not  in  the  power  of  the  general 
government  to  employ  the  state  officers?  Is  nothing  to  be 
left  to  future  legislation,  or  must  every  thing  be  immu- 
tably fixed  in  the  constitution?  Where  exclusive  power 
is  given  to  the  union,  there  can  be  no  interference. 
Where  the  general  and  state  legislatures  have  concurrent 
power,  such  regulations  will  be  made,  as  may  be  found 
necessary  to  exclude  interferences  and  other  inconveni- 
ences. It  will  be  their  interest  to  make  such  regulations. 
It  has  been  said,  that  there  is  no  similarity  between 
petty  corporations  and  independent  states.  I  admit  that 
in  many  points  of  view  there  is  a  great  dissimilarity,  but 
in  others,  there  is  a  striking  similarity  between  them, 
which  illustrates  what  is  before  us.  Have  we  not  seen  in 
our  own  country  (as  has  been  already  suggested  in  the 
course  of  the  debates)  concurrent  colle||ions  of  taxes 
going  on  at  once,  without  producing  •  y  inconvenience? 
We  have  seen  three  distinct  collections  of  taxes,  for  three 
distinct  purposes.  Has  it  not  been  found  practicable  and 
easy  for  collections  of  taxes,  for  parochial,  county,  and 
state  purposes,  to  go  on  at  the  same  time?  Every  gentle- 
man must  know,  that  this  is  now  the  case,  and  though 
there  be  a  subordination  in  these  cases  which  will  not  be 
in  the  general  government,  yet  in  practice  it  has  been 
found,  that  these  different  collections  have  been  concur- 
rently carried  on,  with  convenience  to  the  people,  with- 
out clashing  with  one  another,  and  without  deriving  their 
harmony  from  the  circumstance  of  being  subordinate  to 
one  legislative  body.  The  taxes  will  be  laid  for  different 
purposes.  The  members  of  the  one  government  as  well 
as  of  the  other,  are  the  agents  of,  and  subordinate  to,  the 
people.  I  conceive  that  the  collections  of  the  taxes  of  the 
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one  will  not  impede  those  of  the  other,  and  that  there 
can  be  no  interference.  This  concurrent  collection  ap- 
pears to  me  neither  chimerical  nor  impracticable. 

Gentlemen  compare  resistance  of  the  people  to  collec- 
tors, to  refusal  of  requisitions.  This  goes  against  all  go- 
vernment. It  is  as  much  as  to  urge  that  there  should  be 
no  legislature.  The  gentlemen  who  favoured  us  with 
their  observations  on  this  subject,  seemed  to  have  reason- 
ed on  a  supposition,  that  the  general  government  was 
conlined  by  the  paper  on  your  table  to  lay  general  uni- 
form taxes.  Is  it  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  tax  on 
any  given  article  throughout  the  United  States?  It  is  re- 
presented to  be  oppressive,  that  the  states  who  have 
slaves  and  make  tobacco,  should  pay  taxes  on  these  for 
federal  wants,  when  other  states  who  have  them  not 
would  escape.  But  does  the  constitution  on  the  table  ad- 
mit of  this?  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  proportion  to  be 
laid  on  each  state,  according  to  its  population.  The  most 

*-jt  proper  articles^'ill  be  selected  in  each  state.  If  one  arti- 
cle in  any  state  should  be  deficient,  it  will  be  laid  on  an- 
other article.  Our  state  is  secured  on  this  foundation. — 
Its  proportion  will  be  commensurate  to  its  population. 
This  is  a  constitutional  scale,  which  is  an  insuperable  bar 
against  disproportion,  and  ought  to  satisfy  all  reasonable 
minds.  If  the  taxes  be  not  uniform,  and  the  representa- 
tives of  some  states  contribute  to  lay  a  tax  of  which  they 
bear  no  proportion,  is  not  this  principle  reciprocal?  Does 
not  the  same  principle  hold  in  our  state  government  in 
some  degree?  It  has  been  found  inconvenient  to  fix  on 
uniform  objects  of  taxation  in  this  state,  as  the  back  parts 
are  not  circumstanced  like  the  lower  parts  of  the  country. 

"jtln  both  cases  the  reciprocity  of  the  principle  will  prevent 
a  disposition  in  one  part  to  oppress  the  other.  An  ho- 
nourable gentleman  seems  to  suppose  that  congress,  by 
the  possession  of  this  ultimate  power  as  a  penalty,  will 
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have  as  much  credit,  and  will  be  as  able  to  procure  any 
sums,  on  any  emergency,  as  if  they  were  possessed  oi  it 
in  the  first  instance;  and  that  the  votes  of  congress  will 
be  as  competent  to  procure  loans,  as  the  votes  of  the 
British  commons.  Would  the  votes  of  the  British  bouse 
of  commons  have  that  credit  which  they  now  have,  if 
they  were  liable  to  be  retarded  in  their  operation,  and 
perhaps  rendered  ultimately  nugatory  as  those  of  congress 
must  be  by  the  proposed  alternative?  When  their  vote 
passes,  it  usually  receives  the  concurrence  of  the  other 
branch,  and  it  is  known  that  there  is  sufficient  energy  in 
the  government,  to  carry  it  into  effect.  But  here  the  votes 
of  congress  are  in  the  first  place  dependant  on  the  com- 
pliance of  thirteen  different  bodies,  and  after  non-com- 
pliance, are  liable  to  be  opposed  and  defeated,  by  the 
jealousy  of  the  states  against  the  exercise  of  this  power, 
and  by  the  opposition  of  the  people  which  may  be  ex- 
pected, if  this  power  be  exercised  by  congress  after  par- 
tial compliances.  These  circumstances  being  known, 
congress  could  not  command  one  shilling.  He  seems  to 
think  that  we  ought  to  spare  the  present  generation,  and 
throw  our  burthens  upon  posterity.  I  will  not  contest  the 
equity  of  this  reasoning,  but  I  must  say  that  good  policy 
as  well  as  views  of  economy,  strongly  urge  us  even  to 
distress  ourselves  to  comply  with  our  most  solemn  en- 
gagements. We  must  make  effectual  provision  for  the 
payment  of  the  interest  of  our  public  debts.  In  order  to 
do  justice  to  our  creditors,  and  support  our  credit  and 
reputation,  we  must  lodge  power  somewhere  or  other 
for  this  purpose.  As  yet  the  United  States  have  not  been 
able,  by  any  energy  contained  in  the  old  system,  to 
accomplish  this  end.  Our  creditors  have  a  right  to 
demand  the  principal,  but  would  be  satisfied  with  a 
punctual  payment  of  the  interest.  If  we  have  been  unable 
to  pay  the  interest,  much  less  shall  we  be  able  to  dis 
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charge  the  principal.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  whole 
reasoning  used  on  this  occasion  shows,  that  we  ought  to 
adopt  this  system  in  order  to  enable  us  to  throw  our  bur- 
dens on  posterity.  The  honourable  member  spoke  of  the 
decemviri  at  Rome  as  having  some  similitude  to  the  ten 
representatives  who  are  to  be  appointed  by  this  state.  I 
can  see  no  point  of  similitude  here,  to  enable  us  to  draw 
any  conclusion.  For  what  purpose  were  the  decemviri 
appointed?  They  were  invested  with  a  plenary  commis- 
sion to  make  a  code  of  laws.  By  whom  were  they  ap- 
pointed? By  the  people  at  large? — No — My  memory  is 
not  infallible,  but  it  tells  me  they  were  appointed  by  the 
senate  and  composed  of  the  most  influential  characters 
among  the  nobles:  can  any  thing  be  inferred  from  that 
against  our  federal  representatives?  Who  made  a  discri- 
mination between  the  nobles  and  the  people?  The  senate. 
Those  men  totally  perverted  the  powers  which  were  given 
them  for  the  purpose  above  specified,  to  the  subversion 
of  the  public  liberty.  Can  we  suppose  that  a  similar 
usurpation  might  be  made,  by  men  appointed  in  a  totally 
different  manner?  As  their  circumstances  were  totally 
dissimilar,  I  conceive  that  no  arguments  drawn  from  that 
source,  can  apply  to  this  government.  I  do  not  thorough- 
ly comprehend  the  reasoning  of  the  honourable  gentle- 
man, when  he  tells  us,  that  the  federal  government  will 
predominate,  and  that  the  state  interest  will  be  lost;  when 
at  the  same  time  he  tells  us,  that  it  will  be  a  faction  of 
seven  states.  If  seven  states  will  prevail  as  states,  I  con- 
ceive that  state  influence  will  prevail.  If  state  influence 
under  the  present  feeble  government  has  prevailed,  I 
think  that  a  remedy  ought  to  be  introduced  by  giving 
the  general  government  power  to  suppress  it. 

He  supposes  that  any  argument  with  respect  to  a  fu- 
ture war  between  Great  Britain  and  France  is  fallacious. 
The  other  nations  of  Europe  have  acceded  to  that  neu- 
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trality  while  Great  Britain  opposed  it.  We  need  not  ex- 
pect  in  case  of  such  a  war,  that  we  should  be  suffered  to 
participate  of  the  profitable  emoluments  of  the  carrying 
trade,  unless  we  were  in  a  respectable  situation.  Recol- 
lect the  last  war.  Was  there  ever  a  war  in  which  the 
British  nation  stood  opposed  to  so  many  nations?  All  the 
belligerent  powers  in  Europe,  with  nearly  one  half  of  the 
British  empire,  were  united  against  it.  Yet  that  nation, 
though  defeated,  and  humbled  beyond  any  previous  ex- 
ample, stood  out  against  this.  From  her  firmness  and 
spirit  in  such  desperate  circumstances,  we  may  divine 
what  her  future  conduct  may  be.  I  did  not  contend  that 
it  was  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  establish  a  navy 
for  that  sole  purpose,  but  instanced  it  as  one  reason  out 
of  several,  for  rendering  ourselves  respectable.  I  am  no 
friend  to  naval  or  land  armaments  in  time  of  peace,  but 
if  they  be  necessary,  the  calamity  must  be  submitted  to. 
Weakness  will  invite  insults.  A  respectable  government 
will  not  only  entitle  us  to  a  participation  of  the  advan- 
tages which  are  enjoyed  by  other  nations,  but  will  be  a 
security  against  attacks  and  insults.  It  is  to  avoid  the 
calamity  of  being  obliged  to  have  large  armaments  that 
we  should  establish  this  government.  The  best  way  to 
avoid  danger,  is  to  be  in  a  capacity  to  withstand  it. 

The  imposts,  we  are  told,  will  not  diminish,  because 
the  emigrations  to  the  westward  will  prevent  the  increase 
of  population.  Gentlemen  have  reasoned  on  this  subject 
justly  to  a  certain  degree.  I  admit  that  the  imposts  will 
increase  till  population  becomes  so  great  as  to  compel  us 
to  recur  to  manufactures.  The  period  cannot  be  very 
far  distant,  when  the  unsettled  parts  of  America  will  be 
inhabited.  At  the  expiration  of  twenty-five  years  hence,  I 
conceive  that  in  every  part  of  the  United  States,  there 
will  be  as  great  a  population  as  there  is  now  in  the  settled 
parts.  We  see  alreadv,  that  in  the  most  populous  parts 
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of  the  union,  and  where  there  is  but  a  medium,  manu- 
factures are  beginning  to  be  established.  Where  this  is 
the  case  the  amounts  of  importations  will  begin  to  dimi- 
nish. Although  the  imposts  may  even  increase  during 
the  term  of  twenty-five  years,  yet  when  we  are  preparing 
a  government  for  perpetuity,  we  ought  to  found  it  on 
permanent  principles,  and  not  on  those  of  a  temporary 
nature. 

Holland  is  a  favourite  quotation  with  honourable  mem- 
bers on  the  other  side  of  the  question.  Had  not  their 
sentiments  been  discovered  by  other  circumstances,  I 
should  have  concluded  from  their  reasonings  on  this  oc- 
casion, that  they  were  friends  to  the  constitution.  I 
should  suppose  that  they  had  forgotten  which  side  of  the 
question  they  were  defending.  Holland  has  been  called  a 
republic,  and  a  government  friendly  to  liberty.  Though 
it  may  be  greatly  superior  to  some  other  governments  in 
Europe,  still  it  is  not  a  republic,  nor  a  democracy.  Their 
legislature  consists  in  some  degree  of  men  who  legislate 
for  life.  Their  councils  consist  of  men  who  hold  their 
offices  for  life,  and  who  fill  up  offices  and  appoint  their 
salaries  themselves.  The  people  have  no  agency  mediate 
or  immediate  in  the  government.  If  we  look  at  their  his- 
tory we  shall  find,  that  every  mischief  which  has  befallen 
them,  has  resulted  from  the  existing  confederacy.  If  the 
stadtholder  has  been  productive  of  mischief — if  we  ought 
to  guard  against  such  a  magistrate  more  than  any  evil, 
let  me  beseech  the  honourable  gentleman  to  take  notice 
of  what  produced  that,  and  of  those  troubles  which  inter- 
rupted their  tranquillity  from  time  to  time.  The  weakness 
of  their  confederacy  produced  both.  When  the  French 
arms  were  ready  to  overpower  their  republic,  and  the  Hol- 
landers were  feeble  in  the  meansof  defence,  which  was  prin- 
cipally owing  to  the  violence  of  parties,  they  then  appoint- 
ed a  stadtholder,  who  sustained  them.  If  we  look  at  more 
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recent  events,  we  shall  have  a  more  pointed  demonstra- 
tion that  their  political  infelicity  arose  from  the  imbecili- 
ty of  their  government.  In  the  late  disorders  the  states 
were  almost  equally  divided,  three  provinces  on  one  side, 
three  on  tlie  other,  and  the  other  divided — one  party  in- 
clined to  the  Prussians,  and  the  other  to  the  French.  The 
situation  of  France  did  not  admit  of  their  interposing  im- 
mediately in  their  disputes  by  an  army — that  of  the 
Prussians  did.  A  powerful  and  large  army  marched  into 
Holland  and  compelled  the  other  party  to  surrender.  We 
know  the  distressing  consequences  to  the  people.  What 
produced  those  disputes  and  the  necessity  of  foreign  in- 
terference, but  the  debility  of  their  confederacy?  Wc 
may  be  warned  by  their  example,  and  shun  their  fate, 
by  removing  the  causes  which  produced  their  mis- 
fortunes. 

My  honourable  friend  has  referred  to  the  transactions 
of  the  federal  council  with  respect  to  the  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi.  I  wish  it  was  consistent  with  delicacy 
and  prudence  to  lay  a  complete  view  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter, before  this  committee.  The  history  of  it  is  singular 
and  curious,  and  perhaps  its  origin  ought  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  I  will  touch  on  some  circumstances,  and 
introduce  nearly  the  substance  of  most  of  the  facts  rela- 
tive to  it,  that  I  may  not  seem  to  shrink  from  explanation. 
It  was  soon  perceived,  sir,  after  the  commencement  of 
the  war  with  Britain,  that  among  the  various  objects  that 
would  affect  the  happiness  of  the  people  of  America,  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  was  one.  Throughout  the 
whole  history  of  foreign  negotiation,  great  stress  was  laid 
on  its  preservation.  In  the  time  of  our  greatest  distresses, 
and  particularly  when  the  southern  states  were  the  scene  of 
war,  the  southern  states  cast  their  eyes  around  to  be  re- 
lieved from  their  misfortunes.  It  was  supposed  that  as- 
sistance might  be  obtained  for  the  relinquishment  of  that 
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navigation.  It  was  thought  that  for  so  substantial  a  con- 
sideration, Spain  might  be    induced   to  afford  decisive 
succour.    It  was  opposed  by  the  northern  and  eastern 
states.  They  were  sensible  that  it  might  be  dangerous  to 
surrender  this  important  right,  particularly  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  western  country.  Rut  so   it  was,  that  the 
southern  states  were  for  it,  and  the  eastern  states  opposed 
it.   Since  obtaining  that  happy  peace,  which  secures  to 
us  all  our  claims,  this  subject  has  been  taken  again  into 
consideration,  and  deliberated  upon  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment.  A  temporary  relinquishment  has  been  agitated. 
Several  members  from  the  different  states,  but  particu- 
larly from  the  northern,  were  for  a  temporary  surrender, 
because  it  would  terminate  disputes,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  short  period  for  which  it  was  to  be  given,  the  right 
would  revert  of  course  to  those  who  had  given  it  up. 
And  for  this  temporary  surrender  some  commercial  ad- 
vantages were  offered.  For  my  part,  I  considered  that  this 
measure,  though  founded  on  considerations  plausible  and 
honourable,  was  yet  not  justifiable  but  on  grounds  of  in- 
evitable necessity.   I  must  declare  in  justice   to   many 
characters  who  were  in  congress,  that  they  declared  they 
never  would  agree  to  the  measure,  unless  the  situation  of 
the  United  States  was  such  as  could  not  prevent  it. 

On  the  whole,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  adoption  of  this 
government  will  be  favourable  to  the  preservation  of  the 
right  to  that  navigation.  Emigrations  will  be  made  from 
those  parts  of  the  United  States  which  are  settled,  to 
those  which  are  unsettled.  If  we  afford  protection  to  the 
western  country,  we  shall  see  it  rapidly  peopled.  Emi- 
grations from  some  of  the  northern  states  have  lately  in- 
creased. We  may  conclude,  that  those  who  emigrate  to 
that  country,  will  leave  behind  them  all  their  friends  and 
connections  as  advocates  for  this  right. 
What  was  the  cause  of  those  states  being  the  cham- 
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pions  of  this  right,  when  the  southern  states  were  disposed 
to  surrender  it?  The  preservation  of  this  right  will  be  for 
the  general  interest  of  the  union.  The  western  country 
will  be  settled  from  the  north  as  well  as  from  the  south, 
and  its  prosperity  will  add  to  the  strength  and  security  of 
the  nation.  I  am  not  able  to  recollect  all  those  circum- 
stances which  would  be  necessary  to  give  gentlemen  a 
full  view  of  the  subject.  I  can  only  add,  that  I  consider 
the  establishment  of  the  new  government  to  be  the  best 
possible  means  of  securing  our  rights  as  well  in  the  wes- 
tern parts  as  elsewhere. 

I  will  not  sit  down  till  I  make  one  more  observation 
on  what  fell  from  an  honourable  member.  He  said,  that} 
the  true  difference  between  the  states,  lies  in  this  circunw 
stance — that  some  are  carrying  states,  and  others  pro-, 
ductive,  and  that  the  operation  of  the  new  government 
will  be,  that  there  will  be  a  plurality  of  the  former, to  >t 
combine  against  the  interest  of  the  latter,  and  that  conse- 

3-HHtll ^  itJ^Hi!E>^nSerous  t0  Put  lt  in  ^heirppwerjo^o^ 
so.  I  would  join  with  him  in  sentiment,  if  this  were  the 
case.  Were  this  within  the  bounds  of  probability,  I 
should  be  equally  alarmed;  but  I  think  that  those  states 
w7hich  are  contradistinguished  as  carrying  states,  from  the 
non-importing  states,  will  be  but  few.  I  suppose  the 
southern  states  will  be  considered  by  all,  as  under  the 
latter  description.  Some  other  states  have  been  mention- 
ed by  an  honourable  member  on  the  same  side,  which 
are  not  considered  as  carrying  states.  New  Jersey  and 
Connecticut  can  by  no  means  be  enumerated  among  the 
carrying  states.  They  receive  their  supplies  through  New 
York.  Here  then  is  a  plurality  of  non-importing  states.  I 
could  add  another,  if  necessary.  Delaware,  though  situa- 
ted upon  the  water,  is  upon  the  list  of  non-carrying  states. 
I  might  say  that  a  great  part  of  New-Hampshire  is  so. 
I  believe  a  majority  of  the  people  of  that  state  receive 
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their  supplies  from  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Connecticut.  Might  I  not  add  all  those  states  which 
will  be  admitted  hereafter  into  the  union?  These  will  be 
^  non- carrying  states,  and  will  support  Virginia  in  case 
the  carrying  states  should  attempt  to  combine  against  the 
rest.  This  objection  must  therefore  fall  to  the  ground. 


GOVERNOR  RANDOLPH'S 

SECOND  SPEECH, 
in  answer  to  mr  henry's  second  speech* 

Mr.  Chairman, 

HAVING  already  consumed  so  much  of  your  time,  I 
did  not  intend  to  trouble  you  again  at  least  so  soon.  But 
I  now  call  on  this  committee,  by  way  of  right,  to  permit 
me  to  answer  some  severe  charges  against  the  friends  of 
the  new  constitution.  It  is  a  right  I  am  entitled  to,  and 
must  have.  I  have  spoken  in  this  committee.  I  have 
shown  the  principles  which  actuated  the  general  conven- 
tion, and  attempted  to  prove,  that  after  the  ratification  of 
the  proposed  system,  by  so  many  states,  the  preservation 
of  the  union  depended  on  its  adoption  by  us.  I  find  my- 
self attacked  in  the  most  illiberal  manner,  by  the  honour- 
able gentleman,  (Mr.  Henry).  I  disdain  his  aspersions, 
and  his  insinuations.  His  asperity  is  warranted  by  no 
principle  of  parliamentary  decency,  nor  compatible  with 
the  least  shadow  of  friendship;  and  if  our  friendship  must 
fall — let  it  fall  like  Lucifer,  never  to  rise  again.  Let  him 

*  See  page  86. 
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remember  that  it  is  not  to  answer  him,  but  to  satisfy  this 
respectable  audience,  that  I  now  get  up.  He  has  accused 
me  of  inconsistency  in  this  very  respectable  assembly. 
Sir,  if  I  do  not  stand  on  the  bottom  of  integrity,  and  pure 
love  for  Virginia,  as  much  as  those  who  can  be  most 
clamorous,  I  wish  to  resign  my  existence.  Consistency 
is  evinced  in  actions,  and  not  in  empty  specious  words. 
Ever  since  the  first  entrance  into  that  federal  business,  I 
have  been  invariably  governed  by  an  invincible  attach- 
ment to  the  happiness  of  the  people  of  America.  Federal 
measures  had  been  before  that  time  repudiated.  The 
augmentation  of  congressional  powers  was  dreaded.  The 
imbecility  of  the  confederation  was  proved  and  acknow- 
ledged. When  I  had  the  honour  of  being  deputed  to  the 
federal  convention  to  revise  the  existing  system,  I  was 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  a  more  energetic  govern- 
ment, and  thoroughly  persuaded  that  the  salvation  of  the 
people  of  America  depended  on  an  intimate  and  firm 
union.  The  honourable  gentleman  there  can  say,  that 
when  I  went  thither,  no  man  was  a  stronger  friend  to 
such  an  union  than  myself.  I  informed  you  why  I  refus- 
ed to  sign. 

I  understand  not  him  who  wishes  to  give  a  full  scope 
to  licentiousness  and  dissipation,  who  would  advise  me 
to  reject  the  proposed  plan,  and  plunge  us  into  anarchy. 

[Here  his  excellency  read  the  conclusion  of  his  public 
letter,  (wherein  he  says,  that  notwithstanding  his  objec- 
tions to  the  constitution,  he  would  adopt  it  rather  than 
lose  the  union,)  and  proceeded  to  prove  the  consistency 
of  his  present  opinion,  with  his  former  conduct;  when 
Mr.  Henry  arose,  and  declared  that  he  had  no  personal 
intention  of  offending  any  one — that  he  did  his  duty — 
but  that  he  did  not  mean  to  wound  the  feelings  of  any 
gentleman — that  he  was  sorry,  if  he  offended  the  honour- 
able  gentleman  without  intending  it— and  that  every 
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gentleman  had  a  right  to  maintain  his  opinion.— His  c:: 
cellency  then  said,  that  he  was  relieved  by  what  the 
honourable  gentleman  said — that  were  it  not  for  the  con- 
cession of  the  gentleman,  he  would  have  made  some 
men's  hair  stand  on  end,  by  the  disclosure  of  certain 
facts.  Mr.  Henry  then  requested,  that  if  he  had  any  thing 
to  say  against  him  to  disclose  it.  His  excellency  then 
continued — that  as  there  were  some  gentlemen  there  who 
might  not  be  satisfied  by  the  recantation  of  the  honour- 
able gentleman,  without  being  informed,  he  should  give 
them  some  information  on  the  subject.  That  his  ambi- 
tion had  ever  been  to  promote  the  union — that  he  was 
no  more  attached  to  it  now  than  he  always  had  been — 
and  that  he  could  in  some  degree  prove  it  by  the  paper 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  which  was  his  public  letter. 
He  then  read  a  considerable  part  of  his  letter,  wherein 
he  expressed  his  friendship  to  the  union.  He  then  in- 
formed the  committee,  that  on  the  day  of  election  of 
delegates  for  the  convention,  for  the  county  of  Henrico, 
it  being  incumbent  upon  him  to  give  his  opinion,  he 
told  the  respectable  freeholders  of  that  county  his  senti- 
ments:— that  he  wished  not  to  become  a  member  of  that 
convention — that  he  had  not  attempted  to  create  a  belief, 
that  he  would  vote  against  the  constitution — that  he  did 
really  unfold  to  them  his  actual  opinion;  which  was  per- 
fectly reconcileable  with  the  suffrage  he  was  going  to 
give  in  favour  of  the  constitution.  He  then  read  part  of 
a  letter  which  he  had  written  to  his  constituents  on  the 
subject,  which  was  expressive  of  sentiments  amicable  to 
an  union  with  the  other  states.  He  then  threw  down  the 
letter  on  the  clerk's  table,  and  declared  that  it  might  lie 
there  for  the  inspection  of  the  curious  and  malicious.'] 

He  then  proceeded  thus:  I  am  asked,  why  I  have  thought 
proper  to  patronize  this  government?  I  answer,  not  be- 
cause I  am  one  of  those  illumined,  but  because  the  feli- 
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city  of  my  country  requires  it.  The  highest  honours 
have  no  allurements  to  charm  me.  If  the  honourable 
gentleman  be  as  little  attached  to  public  places  as  I  am, 
he  must  be  free  from  ambition.  It  is  true  that  I  am  now 
in  an  elevated  situation;  but  I  consider  it  as  a  far  less 
happy  or  eligible  situation,  than  that  of  an  inconsiderable 
landholder.  Give  me  peace — I  ask  no  more.  I  ask  no 
honour  or  gratification.  Give  me  public  peace,  and  I  will 
carve  the  rest  for  myself.  The  happiness  of  my  country 
is  my  first  wish.  I  think  it  necessary  for  that  happiness, 
that  this  constitution  be  now  adopted;  for  in  spite  of  the 
representation  of  the  honourable  gentleman,  I  see  a  storm 
growling  over  Virginia.  No  man  has  more  respect  for 
Virginia,  or  a  greater  affection  for  her  citizens  than  I  have; 
but  I  cannot  flatter  vou  with  a  kinder  or  a  more  asrree- 
able  representation,  while  we  are  surrounded  by  so  many 
dangers,  and  when  there  is  so  much  rancour  in  the  hearts 
of  your  citizens. 

•I  beg  the  honourable  gentleman  to  pardon  me  for  re- 
minding him,  that  his  historical  references  and  quotations 
are  not  accurate.  If  he  errs  so  much  with  respect  to  his 
facts,  as  he  has  done  in  history,  we  cannot  depend  on 
his  information  or  assertions.  He  had  early  in  the  debates 
instanced  Holland  as  a  happy  democracy,  highly  worthy 
of  otir  imitation.  From  thence  he  went  over  the  moun- 
tains to  Switzerland  in  order  to  find  another  democracy. 
He  represented  all  those  cantons  as  being  of  the  demo- 
cratic kind.  I  wish  he  had  reflected  a  little  more,  and 
distinguished  between  those  that  are  democratical  and 
those  which  are  aristocratical.  He  has  already  been  re- 
minded of  his  errors.  I  should  not  now  put  him  right 
with  respect  to  history,  had  he  not  continued  his  mis- 
takes. Consult  all  writers  from  sir  William  Temple  to 
those  of  more  modern  times;  they  will  inform  you,  that 
the  republic  of  Holland  is  an  aristocracy. — He  has  in- 
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veighed  against  the  stadtholder.  I  do  not  understand  his 
application  of  this  to  the  American  president.  It  is  well 
known  that  were  it  not  for  the  stadtholder,  the  republic 
would  have  been  ruined  long  ago.  Holland  it  seems  has 
no  ten  miles  square.  But  she  has  the  Hague,  where  the 
deputies  of  the  states  assemble.  It  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  have  a  fixed  place  of  meeting.  But  the  influence 
winch  it  has  given  the  province  of  Holland  to  have  the 
seat  of  the  government  within  its  territory,  subject  in 
some  respect  to  its  control,  has  been  injurious  to  the 
other  provinces.  The  wisdom  of  the  convention  is  there- 
fore manifest  in  granting  the  congress  exclusive  juris- 
diction over  the  place  of  their  session.  I  am  going  to 
correct  a  still  greater  error  which  he  has  committed,  not 
in  order  to  show  any  little  knowledge  of  history  I  may 
have  (for  I  am  by  no  means  satisfied  with  its  extent)  but 
to  endeavour  to  prevent  any  impressions  from  being 
made  by  improper  and  mistaken  representations. 

He  says,  that  Magna  Charta  destroyed  all  implication. 
That  was  not  the  object  of  Magna  Charta;  but  to  destroy 
the  power  of  the  king,  and  secure  the  liberty  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  bill  of  rights  was  intended  to  restore  the  go- 
vernment to  its  primitive  principles. 

We  are  harassed  by  quotations  from  Holland  and 
Switzerland,  which  are  inapplicable  in  themselves,  and 
not  founded  in  fact. 

I  am  surprised  at  his  proposition  of  previous  amend- 
ments, and  his  assertion,  that  subsequent  ones  will  cause 
disunion.  Shall  we  not  lose  our  influence  and  weight  in 
the  government  to  bring  about  amendments,  if  we  pro- 
pose them  previously?  Will  not  the  senators  be  chosen, 
and  the  electors  of  the  president  be  appointed,  and  the 
government  brought  instantly  into  action  after  the  ratifi- 
cation of  nine  states?  Is  this  disunion,  when  the  effect 
proposed  will  be  produced?  But  no  man  here,  is  willing 
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to  believe  what  the  honourable  gentleman  says  on  this 
point.  I  was  in  hopes  we  should  come  to  some  degree 
of  order.  I  fear  that  order  is  no  more.  I  believed  that  we 
should  confine  ourselves  to  the  particular  clause  under 
consideration,  and  to  such  other  clauses  as  might  be  con- 
nected with  it. 

Why  have  we  been  told,  that  maxims  can  alone  save 
nations — that  our  maxims  are  our  bill  of  rights — and 
that  the  liberty  of  the  press,  trial  by  jury,  and  religion 
are  destroyed?  Give  me  leave  to  say,  that  the  maxims  of 
Virginia  are  union  and  justice. 

The  honourable  gentleman  has  past  by  my  observa- 
tions with  respect  to  British  debts.  He  has  thought  pro- 
per to  be  silent  on  that  subject.  My  observations  must 
therefore  have  full  force.  Justice  is,  and  ought  to  be  our 
maxim;  and  must  be  that  of  every  temperate,  moderate, 
and  upright  man.  I  should  not  say  so  much  on  this  occa- 
sion, were  it  not  that  I  see  the  flowers  of  rhetoric  per- 
verted, in  order  to  make  impressions  unfavourable  and 
inimical  to  an  impartial  and  candid  decision.  What  secu- 
rity can  arise  from  a  bill  of  rights?  The  predilection  for 
it,  has  arisen  from  a  misconception  of  its  principles.  It 
cannot  secure  the  liberties  of  this  country.  A  bill  of 
rights  was  used  in  England  to  limit  the  king's  preroga- 
tive: he  could  trample  on  the  liberties  of  the  people,  in 
every  case  which  was  not  within  the  restraint  of  the  bill 
of  rights. 

Our  situation  is  radically  different  from  that  of  the 
people  of  England.  What  have  we  to  do  with  bills  of 
rights?  Six  or  seven  states  have  none.  Massachusetts 
has  declared  her  bill  of  rights  as  part  of  her  constitution. 
Virginia  has  a  bill  of  rights,  but  it  is  no  part  of  the  con- 
stitution. By  not  saying  whether  it  is  paramount  to  the 
constitution  or  not,  it  has  left  us  in  confusion.  Is  the 
bill  of  rights  consistent  with  the  constitution?  Why  then 
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is  it  not  inserted  in  the  constitution?  Does  it  add  any 
thing  to  the  constitution?  Why  is  it  not  the  constitution? 
Docs  it  except  any  thing  from  the  constitution;  why  not 
put  the  exceptions  in  the  constitution?  Does  it  oppose 
the  constitution?  This  will  produce  mischief.  The  judges 
will  dispute  which  is  paramount:  some  will  say,  the  bill 
of  rights  is  paramount:  others  will  say,  that  the  constitu- 
tion being  subsequent  in  point  of  time,  must  be  para- 
mount. A  bill  of  rights  therefore,  accurately  speaking,  is 
quite  useless,  if  not  dangerous  in  a  republic. 

I  had  objections  to  this  constitution.  I  still  have  some 
objections  to  it.  [Here  he  read  the  objections  which  ap- 
peared in  his  public  letter.]  The  gentleman  asks,  how 
comes  it  to  pass  that  you  are  now  willing  to  take  it?  I 
answer,  that  I  see  Virginia  in  such  danger,  that  were  its 
defects  greater,  I  would  adopt  it.  These  dangers,  though 
not  immediately  present  to  our  view,  yet  may  not  be  far 
distant,  if  we  disunite  from  the  other  states.  I  will  join 
any  man  in  endeavouring  to  get  amendments,  after  the 
danger  of  disunion  is  removed  by  a  previous  adoption. 

The  honourable  gentleman  says,  that  the  federal  spirit 
leads  to  disunion.  The  federal  spirit  is  not  superior  to 
human  nature;  but  it  cannot  be  justly  charged  with  hav- 
ing a  tendency  to  disunion.  If  we  were  to  take  the  gen- 
tleman's discrimination  as  our  guide,  the  spirit  of  Vir- 
ginia would  be  dictatorial.  Virginia  dictates  to  eight 
states:  a  single  amendment  proposed  as  the  condition  of 
our  accession,  will  operate  total  disunion.  Where  is  the 
state  that  will  conceive  itself  obliged  to  aid  Virginia? 
The  honourable  gentleman  says,  that  there  is  no  danger 
— or  that  though  great  in  imagination,  there  are  none  in 
reality.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this?  What  would  this 
state  do,  if  opposed  alone  to  the  arms  of  France  or  Great 
Britain?  Would  there  be  no  danger  in  such  a  case?  Was 
not  the  assistance  of  France,  necessary  to  enable  the 
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United  States  to  repel  the  attack  of  Great  Britain?  In  the 
last  war,  by  union  and  a  judicious  concert  of  measures, 
we  were  triumphant.  Can  this  be  the  case  in  a  future 
war,  if  we  be  disunited  from  our  sister  states?  What 
would  have  been  the  consequence,  if  in  the  late  war  we  had 
laid  down  our  arms,  and  depended  on  Providence  alone? 
Can  we  hope  to  be  always  at  peace,  because  we  are  so 
now?  Is  it  unnecessary  to  provide  against  future  events? 
The  honourable  gentleman's  objection  goes  to  prove  that 
Virginia  can  stand  by  herself.  The  advice  that  would 
attempt  to  convince  me  of  so  pernicious  an  error,  I  treat 
with  disdain.  Our  negroes  are  numerous,  and  daily  be- 
coming more  so.  When  I  reflect  on  their  comparative 
number,  and  comparative  condition,  I  am  the  more  per- 
suaded of  the  great  fitness  of  becoming  more  formidable 
than  ever. 

It  seems  that  republican  borderers  are  peaceable.  This 
is  another  lapse  in  history.  Did  he  never  know  that  a 
number  of  men  were  as  much  inspired  with  ambition  as 
any  individual?  Had  he  consulted  history,  he  would  have 
known  that  the  most  destructive  wars  have  been  carried 
on,  with  the  most  implacable  hatred,  between  neighbour- 
ing republics.  It  is  proved  by  his  favourite  Roman  his- 
tory, that  republican  borderers  are  as  apt  to  have  rancour 
in  their  hearts,  as  any.  The  institutions  of  Lycurgus 
himself,  could  not  restrain  republican  borderers  from 
hostility.  He  treats  the  idea  of  commercial  hostility  as 
extravagant.  History  might  inform  him  of  its  reality. 
Experience  might  give  him  some  instruction  on  the  sub- 
ject. Go  to  the  Potomac,  and  mark  what  you  see.  I  had 
the  mortification  to  see  vessels  within  a  very  little  dis- 
tance from,  the  Virginian  shore,  belonging  to  Maryland, 
driven  from  our  ports  by  the  badness  of  our  regulations. 
I  take  the  liberty  of  a  freeman  in  opposing  what  appears 
to  me  to  deserve  censure.  I  shall  take  that  liberty  in  re- 
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prehending  the  wicked  act  which  attainted  Josiah  Phillips: 
because  he  was  not  a  Socrates,  was  he  to  be  attainted  at 
pleasure?  Was  he  to  be  attainted  because  he  stood  not 
among  the  high  of  reputation?  After  the  use  the  gentle- 
man made  of  a  word  used  innocently  to  express  a  croud,  I 
thought  he  would  be  careful  himself.  We  are  all  equal 
in  this  country.  I  hope  that  with  respect  to  birth  there 
is  no  superiority.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  reflect,  that 
though  a  man  cannot  trace  up  his  lineage,  yet  he  is  not 
to  be  despised.  I  shall  always  possess  these  sentiments 
and  feelings.  I  shall  never  aspire  at  high  offices.  If  my 
country  should  ever  think  my  services  worth  any  thing, 
it  shall  be  in  the  humble  capacity  of  a  representative: 
higher  than  this  I  will  not  aspire. 

He  has  expatiated  on  the  turpitude  of  the  character  of 
Josiah  Phillips.  Has  this  any  thing  to  do  with  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  he  was  attainted?  We  all  agree  that  he 
was  an  abandoned  man.  But  if  you  can  prepare  a  bill,  to 
attaint  a  man,  and  pass  it  through  both  houses  in  an  in- 
stant, I  ask  you,  who  is  safe?  There  is  no  man,  on  whom 
a  cloud  may  not  hang  some  time  or  other,  if  a  dema- 
gogue should  think  proper  to  take  advantage  of  it  to  his 
destruction.  Phillips  had  a  commission  in  his  pocket  at 
that  time.  He  was  therefore  only  a  prisoner  of  war.  This 
precedent  may  destroy  the  best  man  in  the  community; 
when  he  was  arbitrarily  attainted  merely  because  he  was 
not  a  Socrates. 

He  has  perverted  my  meaning  with  respect  to  our 
government.  I  spoke  of  the  confederation.  He  took  no 
notice  of  this.  He  reasoned  of  the  constitution  of  Vir- 
ginia. I  had  said  nothing  of  it  on  that  occasion.  Requi- 
sitions, however,  he  said,  were  safe  and  adviseable,  be- 
cause they  give  time  for  deliberation.  Will  not  taxation 
do  this?  Will  not  congress,  when  laying  a  tax,  bestow  a 
thought  upon  it?  But  he  means  to  say,  that  the  state 
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itself  ought  to  say,  whether  she  pleases  to  pay  or  not. 
Congress  by  the  confederation  has  power  to  make  any 
requisitions.  The  states  are  constitutionally  bound  to 
pay  them.  We  have  seen  their  happy  effects.  When  the 
requisitions  are  right,  and  duly  proportioned,  it  is  in  the 
power  of  any  state  to  refuse  to  comply  with  them. 

He  says,  that  he  would  give  them  the  impost.  I  can- 
not understand  him  when  he  says  he  has  an  hereditary 
hatred  to  custom-house  officers.  Why  despise  them? 
Why  should  the  people  hate  them?  I  am  afraid  he  has 
accidently  discovered  a  principle,  that  will  lead  him  to 
make  greater  opposition  than  can  be  justified  by  any 
thing  in  the  constitution. 

He  observed  that  the  only  question  was  with  respect 
to  previous  and  subsequent  amendments.  Were  this  the 
only  question,  sir,  I  am  sure  this  inconsiderable  matter 
would  not  long  retard  a  decision.  I  conceive  the  preser- 
vation of  the  union  to  be  a  question  of  great  magnitude. 
This  must  be  the  peculiar  object  of  my  attention,  unless 
I  depart  from  that  rule  which  has  regulated  my  conduct 
since  the  introduction  of  federal  measures.  Suppose,  con- 
trary to  my  expectation,  this  convention  should  propose 
certain  amendments  previous  to  its  ratification;  mild  and 
pliant  as  those  states  may  be,  who  have  received  it  unani- 
mously; flexible  as  those  may  be,  who  have  adopted  it 
by  a  majority;  I  rather  argue  from  human  nature  that 
they  will  not  recede  from  their  resolutions  to  accommo- 
date our  caprice.  Is  there  no  jealousy  existing  between 
the  states?  Would  they  discover  no  assumption  of  supe- 
riority in  one  state  arrogating  to  itself  a  right  to  dictate 
what  ought  to  be  done?  Some  would  not  see  the  reasons 
of  such  amendments,  for  certain  amendments  in  them- 
selves are  really  dangerous,  The  same  reasons  could  not 
be  impressed  on  all  the  states.  I  shall  mention  one  ex- 
ample. I  shall  suppose,  for  instance,  that  we  propose  as 
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an  amendment,  that  the  president  shall  have  a  council.  I 
conceive  a  council  to  be  injurious  to  the  executive.  The 
counsellors  will  either  impede  and  clog  the  president,  or 
if  he  be  a  man  of  dexterity,  they  will  be  governed  by 
him.  They  will  also  impair  his  responsibility.  Is  it  pro- 
bable that  all  the  other  states  would  think  alike  on  the 
subject,  or  agree  to  such  an  alteration?  As  there  is  a 
mode  in  the  constitution  itself  to  procure  amendments, 
not  by  reference  to  the  people,  but  by  the  interposition 
of  the  state  legislature — will  the  people  of  Virginia  bind 
themselves  not  to  enter  into  the  union,  till  amendments 
shall  have  been  obtained?  I  refer  it  to  any  gentleman 
here,  whether  this  may  not  entirely  exclude  us  from  the 
union.  The  honourable  gentleman  then  told  us,  that 
Maryland  held  out,  and  that  there  can  be  no  danger  from 
our  keeping  out  of  the  union;  that  she  refused  to  come 
into  the  confederation  until  the  year  eighty-one,  when 
she  was  pressed  by  the  then  congress.  Is  this  a  proper 
comparison?  The  fear  of  the  British  army  and  navy  kept 
the  states  together.  This  fear  induced  that  state  to  come 
into  the  union  then,  otherwise  the  union  would  have  been 
destroyed.  We  are  also  told  that  Vermont  held  out: 
Here  the  honourable  gentleman's  information  is  inaccu- 
rate. Pardon  me,  for  saying  that  it  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  history  of  those  times.  The  right  to  that  territory 
was  long  in  dispute,  between  New- York  and  Connec- 
ticut. The  inhabitants  took  that  opportunity  of  erecting 
themselves  into  a  state.  They  pressed  congress  for  ad- 
mission into  the  union.  Their  solicitations  were  continu- 
ally opposed  till  the  year  eighty-one,  when  a  kind  of 
assent  was  given.  Can  it  be  said  from  this,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Vermont  held  out  against  the  confederation  of 
twelve  states?  Were  they  sufficiently  wealthy  and  nume- 
rous to  do  so?  Virginia  is  said  to  be  able  to  stand  by 
herself.  From  her  situation  she  has  cause  to  fear.  She 
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has  also  cause  to  fear  from  her  inability  to  raise  an  army, 
a  navy,  or  money.  I  contend  that  she  is  not  able  to  stand 
by  herself.  I  am  sure  that  every  man  who  comes  from 
the  exposed  parts  of  this  country  is  well  convinced  of 
this  truth.  As  these  have  been  enumerated,  it  would  be 
useless  to  go  over  them  again.  He  then  told  us,  that  an 
error  in  government  never  can  be  removed.  I  will  ac- 
knowledge with  him,  that  there  are  governments  in  Eu- 
rope, of  which  the  defects  have  a  long  time  been  unaltered, 
and  cannot  be  easily  changed.  We  need  not  go  farther  than 
the  war,  to  find  a  willing  relinquishment  of  power.  Look 
at  the  confederation;  you  will  there  find  such  a  volun- 
tary relinquishment.  View  the  convention  at  Annapolis: 
the  object  of  its  delegation  involved  in  its  nature  soma 
relinquishment  of  power.  It  produced  this  effect — all  the 
states,  except  Rhode  Island,  agreed  to  call  a  general  con- 
vention, to  revise  the  confederation  and  invest  congress 
with  more  power.  A  general  convention  has  been  called 
— it  has  proposed  a  system  which  concedes  considerable 
powers  to  congress.  Eight  states  have  already  assented 
to  this  concession.  After  this,  can  we  say,  that  men  will 
not  voluntarily  relinquish  power?  Contrast  this  country 
with  Scotland,  blessed  with  union.  The  circumstances 
of  the  two  counties  are  not  dissimilar.  View  Scotland — 
that  country  is  greatly  benefited  by  union.  It  would  not 
be  now  in  its  present  flourishing  situation  without  the 
auspices  of  England.  This  observation  brings  us  to  the 
necessity  of  union. 

Are  we  not  to  look  to  futurity,  have  we  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  present  state  of  Europe?  We  are  exposed 
at  sea.  The  honourable  gentleman  tells  us,  we  have  no 
hostility  to  fear  from  that  quarter: — that  our  ambassador 
at  Paris  would  have  informed  us  if  there  were  any  com- 
bustibles preparing.  If  he  has  not  done  any  such  thing, 
it  is  no  conclusive  evidence  of  safety.  Nations  have  pas- 
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sions  like  men.  It  is  the  disposition  of  nations  to  attack 
where  there  is  a  demonstrable  weakness.  Are  you  weak? 
Go  to  history;  it  will  tell  you,  you  will  be  insulted.  One 
insult  will  produce  another,  till  at  last  it  produces  a  rup- 
ture. So  when  they  tell  us  there  is  no  storm  gathering, 
they  ought  to  support  their  allegations  by  some  probable 
evidence.  The  honourable  gentleman  then  told  us,  that 
armies  do  not  collect  debts.  No — but  armies  make  re- 
prisals. If  the  debts  which  we  owe,  continue  on  the  dis- 
graceful footing  they  have  hitherto  held,  without  even 
the  payment  of  interest,  we  may  well  expect  such  re- 
prisals. The  seizure  of  our  vessels  in  foreign  ports  must 
be  the  certain  consequence  of  the  continuance  of  such 
a  disgraceful  conduct.  The  honourable  gentleman  then 
informed  us,  that  no  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from 
Spain — that  she  trembles  for  Mexico  and  Peru.  That 
nation,  sir,  is  a  powerful  nation,  and  has  immense  re- 
sources. What  will  she  be  when  united  with  France  and 
other  nations  who  have  cause  of  complaint  against  us? 
Mr.  Chairman,  Maryland  seems  too  to  be  disregarded. 
The  loss  of  the  union  would  not  bring  her  arms  upon 
our  heads — look  at  the  Northern  Neck.  If  the  union  is 
dissolved,  will  it  adhere  to  Virginia?  Will  the  people  of 
that  place  sacrifice  their  safety  for  us?  How  are  we  to 
retain  them?  By  force  of  arms?  Is  this  the  happy  way 
he  proposes  for  leaving  us  out  of  the  union? 

We  are  next  informed,  that  there  is  no  danger  from 
the  borders  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania;  and  that  my 
observations  upon  the  frontiers  of  England  and  Scotland, 
are  inapplicable.  He  distinguishes  republican  from  mo- 
narchical borderers — and  ascribes  pacific  meekness  to 
the  former,  and  barbarous  ferocity  to  the  latter.  There 
is  as  much  danger,  sir,  from  republican  borderers  as  from 
any  other.  The  danger  results  from  the  situation  of  bor- 
derers, and  not  from  the  nature  of  the  government  under 
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which  they  live.  History  will  show  that  as  much  bar- 
barity and  cruelty  have  been  committed  upon  one  ano- 
ther by  republican  borderers,  as  by  any  other.  We  are 
borderers  upon  three  states,  two  of  which  are  ratifying 
states.  I  therefore  repeat,  sir,  that  we  have  danger  to 
apprehend  from  those  quarters. 

As  to  the  people's  complaints  of  their  government,  the 
gentleman  must  either  have  misunderstood  me,  or  gone 
very  slightly  over  what  I  said  of  the  confederation.  He 
spoke  of  the  constitution  of  Virginia,  concerning  which 
I  said  nothing.  The  confederation,  sir,  on  which  we  are 
told  we  ought  to  trust  our  safety,  is  totally  void  of  coer- 
cive power  and  energy.  Of  this  the  people  of  America 
have  been  long  convinced;  and  this  conviction  has  been 
sufficiently  manifested  to  the  world.  Of  this  I  spoke,  and 
I  now  repeat,  that  if  we  trust  to  it,  we  shall  be  defence- 
less.  The  general  government  ought  to  be  vested  with 
powers  competent  to  our  safety,  or  else  the  necessary 
consequence  must  be,  that  we  shall  be  defenceless. 

The  honourable  gentleman  tells  us,  that  if  the  project 
at  Albany  for  the  colonial  consolidation,  as  he  terms  it, 
had  been  completed,  it  would  have  destroyed  all  union 
and  happiness.  What  has  that  to  do  with  this  paper,  which 
tells  us  what  the  present  situation  of  America  is?  Can 
any  man  say,  he  could  draw  a  better  picture  of  our  situa- 
tion than  that  paper?  The  gentleman  says,  that  by  the 
completion  of  that  project,  the  king  of  Great  Britain 
might  have  bound  us  so  tight  together,  that  resistance 
would  have  been  ineffectual.  Does  it  not  tell  us,  that 
union  is  necessary?  Will  not  our  united  strength  be 
more  competent  to  our  defence,  against  any  assault,  than 
the  force  of  a  part?  If  in  their  judgment  alone,  who  could 
decide  on  it,  it  was  judged  sufficient  to  secure  their  hap- 
piness and  prosperity,  why  say,  that  that  project  would 
have  destroyed  us?  But  the  honourable  gentleman  again 
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recurs  to  his  beloved  requisitions,  on  which  he  advises 
us  to  trust  our  happiness.  Can  any  thing  be  more  im- 
prudent, than  to  put  the  general  government  on  so  humi- 
liating and  disgraceful  a  footing?  What  are  they  but  sup- 
plications and  intreaties  to  the  states  to  do  their  duty? 
Shall  we  rely  on  a  system  of  which  every  man  knows  the 
inefficacy?  One  cannot  conceive  any  thing  more  con- 
temptible than  a  government  which  is  forced  to  make 
humble  applications  to  other  governments  for  the  means 
of  its  common  support — which  is  driven  to  apply  for  a 
little  money  to  carry  on  its  administration  a  few  months. 
After  the  total  incapacity  of  the  confederation  to  secure 
our  happiness  has  been  fully  experienced,  what  will  be 
the  consequence,  if  we  reject  this  constitution?  Shall  we 
recur  to  separate  confederacies?  The  honourable  gentle- 
man acknowledges  them  to  be  evils  which  ought  not  to 
be  resorted  to  but  on  the  last  necessity — they  are  evils  of 
the  first  magnitude.  Permit  me  to  extract  out  of  the 
confederation  of  Albany,  a  fact  of  the  highest  authority, 
because  drawn  from  human  nature,  which  clearly  de- 
monstrates the  fatal  impolicy  of  separate  confederacies. 
[Here  he  made  a  quotation  to  that  effect.]  If  there  is  a 
gentleman  here,  who  harbours  in  his  mind  the  idea  of  a 
separate  confederacy,  I  beg  him  to  consider  the  conse- 
quence. Where  shall  we  find  refuge  in  the  day  of  cala- 
mity? The  different  confederacies  will  be  rivals  in  power 
and  commerce,  and  therefore  will  soon  be  implacable 
enemies  to  each  other.  I  ask  if  there  be  any  objection  to 
this  system,  that  will  not  come  with  redoubled  energy 
against  any  other  plan?  See  the  defects  in  this  constitu- 
tion, and  examine  if  they  do  not  appear  with  tenfold 
force  in  separate  confederacies.  After  having  acknow- 
ledged the  evil  tendency  of  separate  confederacies,  he 
recurs  to  this,  that  the  country  is  too  extensive  for  this 
system.  If  there  be  an  executive  dependent  for  its  elec- 
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tion  on  the  people,  and  a  judiciary  that  will  administer 
the  laws  with  justice,  no  extent  of  country  will  be  too 
great  for  a  republic.  Where  is  there  a  precedent  to  prove 
that  this  country  is  too  extensive  for  a  government  of 
this  kind?  No  man  can  produce  a  precedent  to  prove 
this.  Theoretic  writers  have  adopted  a  position,  that  ex- 
tensive territories  will  not  admit  of  a  republican  govern* 
ment.  These  positions  were  laid  down  before  the  science 
of  government  was  as  well  understood  as  it  is  now.  Where 
would  America  look  for  a  precedent  to  warrant  her  adop- 
tion of  that  position.  If  you  go  to  Europe,  before  arts 
and  sciences  had  arrived  at  their  present  perfection,  no 
example  worthy  of  imitation  can  be  found.  The  history 
of  England,  from  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh;  of 
Spain,  since  that  of  Charles  the  Fifth;  and  of  France, 
since  that  of  Francis  the  First,  prove,  that  they  have 
greatly  improved  in  the  science  of  politics  since  that 
time.  Representation,  the  source  of  American  liberty, 
and  of  English  liberty,  was  a  thing  not  understood  in  its 
full  extent  till  very  lately.  The  position  I  have  spoken 
of  was  founded  upon  an  ignorance  of  the  principles  of 
representation.  Its  force  must  be  now  done  away,  as  this 
principle  is  so  well  understood.  If  laws  are  to  be  made 
by  the  people  themselves,  in.  their  individual  capacities, 
it  is  evident  that  they  cannot  conveniently  assemble  to- 
gether for  this  purpose,  but  in  a  very  limited  sphere;  but 
if  the  business  of  legislation  be  transacted  by  represen- 
tatives, chosen  periodically  by  the  people,  it  is  obvious 
that  it  may  be  done  in  any  extent  of  country.  The  ex- 
perience of  this  commonwealth,  and  of  the  United  States, 
proves  this  assertion. 

Mr.  Chairman — I  am  astonished  that  the  rule  of  the 
house  to  debate  regularly  has  not  been  observed  by  gen- 
tlemen. Shall  we  never  have  order?  I  must  transgress 
that  rule  now,  not  because  I  think  the  conduct  of  gentle- 
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men  deserves  imitation,  but  because  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman ought  to  be  answered.  In  that  list  of  facts  with 
which  he  would  touch  our  affections,  he  has  produced  a 
name,  (Mr.  Jefferson,)  which  will  ever  be  remembered 
with  gratitude  by  this  commonwealth.  I  hope  that  his 
life  will  be  continued,  to  add,  by  his  future  actions,  to 
the  brilliancy  of  his  character.  Yet,  I  trust  that  his  name 
was  not  mentioned  to  influence  any  member  of  this  house. 
Notwithstanding  the  celebrity  of  his  character,  his  name 
cannot  be  used  as  authority  against  the  constitution.  I 
know  not  his  authority.  I  have  had  no  letter  from  him. 
As  far  as  my  information  goes,  it  is  only  a  report  circu- 
lated though  the  town,  that  he  wished  nine  states  to 
adopt,  and  the  others  to  reject  it,  in  order  to  get  amend- 
ments. Which  is  the  ninth  state  to  introduce  those  amend- 
ments? That  illustrious  citizen  tells  you,  that  he  wishes 
the  government  to  be  adopted  by  nine  states,  to  prevent 
a  schism  in  the  union.  This,  sir,  is  my  wish.  I  will  go 
heart  and  hand  to  obtain  amendments,  but  I  will  never 
agree  to  the  dissolution  of  the  union:  and  unless  a  ninth 
state  will  accede,  this  must  inevitably  happen.  No  doubt 
he  wished  Virginia  to  adopt.  I  wish  not  to  be  bound  by 
any  man's  opinion;  but  admitting  the  authority  which 
the  honourable  gentleman  has  produced  to  be  conclu- 
sive, it  militates  against  himself.  Is  it  right  to  adopt?  He 
says,  no,  because  there  is  a  president.  I  wish  he  was 
ineligible  after  a  given  number  of  years.  I  wish  also 
some  other  changes  to  be  made  in  the  constitution.  But 
am  I  therefore  obliged  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  the  union, 
by  proposing  amendments  previously,  when  amendments 
without  that  risk  can  be  obtained  afterwards?  Am  I  to 
indulge  capricious  opinions  so  far  as  to  lose  the  union? 
The  friends  of  the  union  will  see  how  far  we  carry  our 
attachment  to  it,  and  will  therefore  concur  with  our 
amendments.    The  honourable  gentleman  has  told  us. 
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that  Holland  is  ruined  by  a  stadtholder  and  a  stadtholder's 
wife.  I  believe  this  republic  is  much  indebted  to  that 
very  stadtholder  for  her  power  and  wealth.  Recur  to  the 
history  of  Holland,  and  you  will  find  that  country  never 
could  have  resisted  Spain  had  it  not  been  for  the  stadt- 
holder. At  those  periods  when  they  had  no  stadtholder, 
their  government  was  weak  and  their  public  affairs  de- 
ranged. Why  has  this  been  mentioned?  Was  it  to  bias 
our  minds  against  the  federal  executive?  Are  we  to  have 
no  executive  at  all,  or  are  we  to  have  eight  or  ten?  An 
executive  is  as  necessary  for  the  security  of  liberty  and 
happiness  as  the  other  two  branches  of  government. 
Every  state  in  the  union  has  an  executive.  Let  us  consi- 
der whether  the  federal  executive  be  wisely  constructed. 
This  is  a  point  in  which  the  constitution  of  every  state 
differs  widely  as  to  the  mode  of  electing  their  executives, 
and  as  to  the  time  of  continuing  them  in  office.  In  some 
states  the  executive  is  perpetually  eligible.  In  others  he 
is  rendered  ineligible  after  a  given  period.  They  are 
generally  elected  by  the  legislature.  It  cannot  be  objected 
to  the  federal  executive,  that  the  power  is  executed  by 
one  man.  All  the  enlightened  part  of  mankind  agree  that 
the  superior  dispatch,  secrecy,  and  energy  with  which 
one  man  can  act,  renders  it  more  politic  to  vest  the  power 
of  executing  the  laws  in  one  man,  than  in  any  number  of 
men.  How  is  the  president  elected?  By  the  people — on 
the  same  day  throughout  the  United  States — by  those 
whom  the  people  please.  There  can  be  no  concert  be-* -^ 
tween  the  electors.  The  votes  are  sent  sealed  to  congress. 
What  are  his  powers?  To  see  the  laws  executed.  Every 
executive  in  America  has  that  power.  He  is  also  to  com- 
mand the  army — this  power  also  is  enjoyed  by  the  exe- 
cutives of  the  different  states.  He  can  handle  no  part  of 
the  public  money  except  what  is  given  him  by  law.  At 
the  end  of  four  years  he  may  be  turned  out  of  his  officr 
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If  he  misbehaves  he  may  be  impeached,  and  in  this  case 
he  will  never  be  re-elected.  I  cannot  conceive  how  his 
powers  can  be  called  formidable.  Both  houses  are  a 
check  upon  him.  He  can  do  no  important  act  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  senate.  In  England,  the  sword 
and  purse  are  in  different  hands.  The  king  has  the  power 
of  the  sword — and  the  purse  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
alone.  Take  a  comparison  between  this  and  the  govern- 
ment of  England.  It  will  prove  in  favour  of  the  Ameri- 
can principle.  In  England  the  king  declares  war.  In 
America,  congress  must  be  consulted.  In  England,  par- 
liament gives  money.  In  America  congress  does  it. 
There  are  consequently  more  powers  in  the  hands  of  the 
people,  and  greater  checks  upon  the  executive  here,  than 
in  England.  Let  him  pardon  me,  when  I  say  he  is  mis- 
taken in  passing  an  eulogium  on  the  English  govern- 
ment to  the  prejudice  of  this  plan.  Those  checks  which 
he  says  are  to  be  found  in  the  English  government,  are 
also  to  be  found  here.  Our  government  is  founded  upon 
real  checks.  He  ought  to  show  there  are  no  checks  in  it. 
Is  this  the  case?  Who  are  your  representatives?  They 
are  chosen  by  the  people  for  two  years.  Who  are  your 
senators?  They  are  chosen  by  the  legislatures,  and  a 
third  of  them  go  out  of  the  senate  at  the  end  of  every 
second  year.  They  may  also  be  impeached.  There  are 
no  better  checks  upon  earth.  Are  there  better  checks  in 
the  government  of  Virginia?  There  is  not  a  check  in  the 
one  that  is  not  in  the  other.  The  difference  consists  in 
the  length  of  time,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  objects.  Any 
man  may  be  impeached  here — so  he  may  there.  If  the 
people  of  Virginia  can  remove  their  delegates  for  mis- 
behaviour, by  electing  other  men  at  the  end  of  the  year; 
so  in  like  manner,  the  federal  representatives  may  be  re- 
moved at  the  end  of  two,  and  the  senators  at  the  end  of 
six. 
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The  honourable  gentleman  has  praised  the  Virginian 
government.  We  can  prove  that  the  federal  constitution 
is  equally  excellent.  The  legislature  of  Virginia  may 
conceal  their  transactions  as  well  as  the  general  govern- 
ment. There  is  no  clause  in  the  constitution  of  Virginia 
to  oblige  its  legislature  to  publish  its  proceedings  at  any 
period.  The  clause  in  this  constitution  which  provides 
for  a  periodical  publication,  and  which  the  honourable 
gentleman  reprobates  so  much,  renders  the  federal  con- 
stitution superior  to  that  of  Virginia  in  this  respect.  The 
expression,  from  time  to  time,  renders  us  sufficiently 
secure — it  will  compel  them  to  publish  their  proceedings 
as  often  as  it  can  conveniently  and  safely  be  done;  and 
must  satisfy  every  mind,  without  an  illiberal  perversion 
of  its  meaning.  His  bright  ideas  are  very  much  obscured, 
by  torturing  the  explication  of  words.  His  interpretation 
of  elections  must  be  founded  on  a  misapprehension.  The 
constitution  says,  that  "  the  times,  places  and  manner  of 
holding  elections  for  senators  and  representatives,  shall 
be  prescribed  in  each  state  by  the  legislature  thereof; 
but  the  congress  may  at  any  time,  by  law,  make  or  alter 
such  regulation,  except  as  to  the  places  of  choosing  sena- 
tors." It  says  in  another  place,  "  that  the  electors  in  each 
state  shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of 
the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  state  legislature."  Who 
would  have  conceived  it  possible  to  deduce  from  these 
clauses,  that  the  power  of  election  was  thrown  into  the 
hands  of  the  rich?  As  the  electors  of  the  federal  repre- 
sentatives are  to  have  the  same  qualifications  with  those 
of  the  representatives  of  this  state  legislature;  or  in  other 
words,  as  the  electors  of  the  one  are  to  be  electors  of 
the  other,  his  suggestion  is  unwarrantable,  unless  he 
carries  his  supposition  farther,  and  says,  that  Virginia 
will  agree  to  her  own  suicide,  by  modifying  elections  in 
such  manner  as  to  throw  them  into  the  hands  of  the  rich, 
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The  honourable  gentleman  has  not  given  us  a  fair  object 
to  be  attacked;  he  has  not  given  us  any  thing  substantial 
to  be  examined. 

It  is  also  objected,  that  the  trial  by  jury,  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press,  are  insecure. 
But  I  contend  that  the  habeas  corpus  is  at  least  on  as 
secure  and  good  a  footing  as  it  is  in  England.  In  that 
country  it  depends  on  the  will  of  the  legislature.  That 
privilege  is  secured  here  by  the  constitution,  and  is  only 
to  be  suspended  in  cases  of  extreme  emergency.  Is  not 
this  a  fair  footing?  After  agreeing  that  the  government 
of  England  secures  liberty,  how  do  we  distrust  this  go- 
vernment? Why  distrust  ourselves?  The  liberty  of  the 
press  is  supposed  to  be  in  danger.  If  this  were  the  case, 
it  would  produce  extreme  repugnancy  in  my  mind.  If  it 
ever  will  be  suppressed  in  this  country,  the  liberty  of  the 
people  will  not  be  far  from  being  sacrificed.  Where  is 
the  danger  of  it?  He  says  that  every  power  is  given  to 
the  general  government,  that  is  not  reserved  to  the  states. 
Pardon  me  if  I  say  the  converse  of  the  proposition  is 
true.  I  defy  any  one  to  prove  the  contrary.  Every  power 
(not  given  it  by  this  system  is  left  with  the  states.  This 
being  the  principle,  from  what  part  of  the  constitution 
can  the  liberty  of  the  press  be  said  to  be  in  danger? — 
[Here  his  excellency  read  the  8th  section  of  the  first 
article  containing  all  the  powers  given  to  congress.]  Go 
through  these  powers,  examine  every  one,  and  tell  me  if 
the  most  exalted  genius  can  prove  that  the  liberty  of  the 
press  is  in  danger.  The  trial  by  jury  is  supposed  to  be 
in  danger  also.  It  is  secured  in  criminal  cases — but  sup- 
posed to  be  taken  away  in  civil  cases.  It  is  not  relin- 
quished by  the  constitution — it  is  only  not  provided  for. 
Look  at  the  interest  of  congress  to  suppress  it.  Can  it  be 
in  any  manner  advantageous  for  them  to  suppress  it?  In 
equitable  cases  it  ought  not  to  prevail,  nor  with  respect  to 
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admiralty  causes;  because  there  will  be  an  undue  leaning 
against  those  characters  of  whose  business  courts  of  ad- 
miralty will  have  cognizance.   I  will  rest  myself  secure 
under  this  reflection,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  most)w 
suspicious  or  malignant  mind,  to  show  that  it  is  the  in?{ 
terest  of  congress  to  infringe  on  this  trial  by  jury. 

Freedom  of  religion  is  said  to  be  in  danger.  I  will 
candidly  say,  I  once  thought  that  it  was,  and  felt  great 
repugnance  to  the  constitution  for  that  reason.  I  am 
willing  to  acknowledge  my  apprehensions  removed — and 
I  will  inform  you  by  what  process  of  reasoning  I  did  re- 
move them.  The  constitution  provides,  that  "  the  sena- 
tors and  representatives  before  mentioned,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  several  state  legislatures,  and  all  executive 
and  judicial  officers,  both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
several  states,  shall  be  bound  by  oath,  or  affirmation,  to 
support  this  constitution;  but  no  religious  test  shall  ever 
be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or  public  trust 
under  the  United  States."  It  has  been  said,  that  if  the 
exclusion  of  the  religious  test  were  an  exception  from 
the  general  power  of  congress,  the  power  over  religion 
would  remain.  I  inform  those  who  are  of  this  opinion, 
that  no  power  is  given  expressly  to  congress  over  reli- 
gion. The  senators  and  representatives,  members  of  the 
state  legislatures,  and  executive  and  judicial  officers,  are 
bound  by  oath,  or  affirmation,  to  support  this  constitu- 
tion. This  only  binds  them  to  support  it  in  the  exercise 
of  the  powers  constitutionally  given  it.  The  exclusion 
of  religious  tests  is  an  exception  from  this  general  pro- 
vision, with  respect  to  oaths,  or  affirmations.  Although 
officers,  &c.  are  to  swear  that  they  will  support  this  con- 
stitution, yet  they  are  not  bound  to  support  one  mode  of 
worship,  or  to  adhere  to  one  particular  sect.  It  puts  all 
sects  on  the  same  footing.  A  man  of  abilities  and  cha- 
racter, of  any  sect  whatever,  may  be  admitted  to  any 
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office  or  public  trust  under  the  United  States.  1  am  a 
friend  to  a  variety  of  sects,  because  they  keep  one  ano- 
ther in  order.  How  many  different  sects  are  we  compos- 
ed of  throughout  the  United  States?  How  many  different 
sects  will  be  in  congress?  We  cannot  enumerate  the 
sects  that  may  be  in  congress.  And  there  are  so  many 
now  in  the  United  States,  that  they  will  prevent  the  esta- 
blishment of  any  one  sect  in  prejudice  to  the  rest,  and 
Will  forever  oppose  all  attempts  to  infringe  religious 
liberty.  If  such  an  attempt  be  made,  will  not  the  alarm 
be  sounded  throughout  America?  If  congress  be  as  wick- 
ed as  we  are  foretold  they  will,  they  would  not  run  the 
risk  of  exciting  the  resentment  of  all,  or  most  of  the  reli- 
gious sects  in  America. 

The  judiciary  is  drawn  up  in  terror — here  I  have  an 
objection  of  a  different  nature.  I  object  to  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  as  the  greatest  evil  in  it.  But  I  look  at  the 
union — the  object  which  guides  me.  When  I  look  at 
the  union,  objects  of  less  consideration  vanish,  and  I  hope 
that  the  inconvenience  will  be  redressed,  and  that  con- 
gress will  prohibit  the  appeal  with  respect  to  matters  of 
fact.  When  it  respects  only  matter  of  law,  no  danger 
can  possibly  arise  from  it.  Can  congress  have  any  interest 
in  continuing  appeals  of  matters  of  fact?  If  Pennsylvania 
has  an  interest  in  continuing  it,  will  not  Georgia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  New  York,  and  the 
eastern  states,  have  an  interest  in  discontinuing  it?  What 
advantage  will  its  continuance  be  to  Maryland,  New  Jer- 
sey, or  Delaware?  Is  there  not  an  unanimity  against  it  in 
congress  almost?  Kentucky  will  be  equally  opposed  to 
it.  Thus,  sir,  ail  these  will  probably  be  opposed  to  one 
state.  If  congress  wish  to  aggrandize  themselves  by  op- 
^  pressing  the  people,  the  judiciary  must  first  be  corrupted 
— no  man  says  any  thing  against  them — they  are  more 
independent  than  in  England. 
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But  they  say,  that  the  adoption  of  this  system  will  oc- 
casion an  augmentation  of  taxes.  To  object  to  it  on  this 
ground,  is  as  much  as  to  say — no  union — stand  by  your- 
selves. An  increase  of  taxes  is  a  terror  that  no  friend  to 
the  union  ought  to  be  alarmed  at.  The  impost  must  pro- 
duce a  great  sum.  The  contrary  cannot  be  supposed.  I 
conceive  the  particular  expense  of  particular  states  will 
be  diminished,  and  that  diminution  will  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, support  the  union.  Either  disunion,  or  separate 
confederacies,  will  enhance  the  expense.  An  union  of  all 
the  states  will  be,  even  on  economical  principles,  more  to 
the  interest  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  than  either  separate 
confederacies  or  disunion.  Had  the  states  complied  with 
the  obligations,  imposed  upon  them  by  the  confederation, 
this  attempt  would  never  have  been  made.  The  unequi- 
vocal experience  we  have  had  of  their  inefficacy,  renders 
this  change  necessary.  If  union  be  necessary  for  our 
safety,  we  ought  not  to  address  the  avarice  of  this  house. 
I  am  confident  that  not  a  single  member  of  this  com- 
mittee would  be  moved  by  such  unworthy  considera- 
tions. We  are  told  that  the  people  do  not  understand 
this  government.  I  am  persuaded  that  they  do  not — not 
for  the  want  of  more  time  to  understand  it,  but  to  correct 
the  misrepresentations  of  it.  When  I  meditated  an  oppo- 
sition to  previous  amendments,  I  marked  the  number  of 
what  appeared  to  me  to  be  errors,  and  which  I  wish  tc 
be  subsequently  removed.  But  its  real  errors  have  been 
exaggerated — it  has  not  met  with  a  fair  decision.  It  must 
be  candidly  acknowledged,  that  there  are  some  evils  in 
it  which  ought  to  be  removed.  But  I  am  confident  that 
such  gross  misrepresentations  have  been  made  of  it,  that 
if  carried  before  any  intelligent  men,  they  would  wonder 
at  such  glaring  attempts  to  mislead,  or  at  such  absolute 
misapprehension  of  the  subject.  Though  it  be  not  per 
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feet,  any  government  is  better  than  the  risk  which  gen- 
tlemen wish  us  to  run. 

Another  construction  he  gives,  is,  that  it  is  exclusively 
in  the  power  of  congress  to  arm  the  militia,  and  that  the 
states  could  not  do  it  if  congress  thought  proper  to  neg- 
lect it.  I  am  astonished  how  this  idea  could  enter  into 
the  gentleman's  mind,  whose  acutencss  no  man  doubts. 
How  can  this  be  fairly  deduced  from  the  following  clause? 
"  To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining 
the  militia;  and  for  governing  such  part  of  them  as  may 
be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  reserv- 
ing to  the  states  respectively,  the  appointment  of  the 
officers,  and  the  authority  of  training  the  militia,  accord- 
ing to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  congress."  He  com- 
plains much  of  implication,  but  in  this  case  he  has  made 
use  of  it  himself;  for  his  construction  of  this  clause,  can- 
not possibly  be  supported  without  it.  It  is  clear  and  self- 
evident  that  the  pretended  danger  cannot  result  from  this 
clause.  Should  congress  neglect  to  arm  or  discipline  the 
militia,  the  states  are  fully  possessed  of  the  power  of 
doing  it;  for  they  are  restrained  from  it  by  no  part  of  the 
constitution. 

The  sweeping  clause,  as  it  is  called,  is  much  dreaded. 
I  find  that  I  differ  from  several  gentlemen  on  this  point. 

IThis  formidable  clause  does  not  in  the  least  increase  the 
powers  of  congress.  It  is  only  inserted  f0£JP^t££J^u- 
tion,  and  to  prevent  the  possibilitv  of  encroaching,  upon 
the  powers  of  congress.  No  sophistry  will  be  permit- 
ted to  be  used  to  explain  away  any  of  those  powers — 
nor  can  they  possibly  assume  any  other  power,  but  what 
is  contained  in  the  constitution,  without  absolute  usurpa- 
tion. Another  security  is,  that  if  they  attempt  such  an 
usurpation,  the  influence  of  the  state  governments,  will 
stop  it  in  the  bud  of  hope.  I  know  this  government  will 
be  cautiously  watched.  The  smallest  assumption  of  power 
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will  be  sounded  in  alarm  to  the  people,  and  followed  by  ^ 
bold  and  active  opposition.  I  hope  that  my  countrymen 
will  keep  guard  against  every  arrogation  of  power.  I 
shall  take  notice  of  what  the  honourable  gentleman  said, 
with  respect  to  the  power  to  provide  for  the  general  wel- 
fare. The  meaning  of  this  clause  has  been  perverted  to 
alarm  our  apprehensions.  The  whole  clause  has  not  been 
read  together.  It  enables  congress  "  to  lay  and  collect 
taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises;  to  pay  the  debts  and 
provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of 
the  United  States;  but  all  duties,  imposts  and  excises, 
shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States."    The> 
rjlain  and  obvious  meaning  of  this,  is,  that  no  more  du-r^ 
ties,  taxes,  imposts  and  excises  shall  be  laid,  than  arej 
sufficient  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common^ 
defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States. 

If  you  mean  to  have  a  general  government  at  all,  ought 
it  not  to  be  empowered  to  raise  money  to  pay  the  debts, 
and  advance  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
manner  that  congress  shall  think  most  eligible?  What  is 
the  consequence  of  the  contrary?  You  give  power  by 
one  hand  and  take  it  away  from  it  by  the  other.  If  it  be 
defective  in  some  parts,  yet  we  ought  to  give  due  credit 
to  those  parts  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  good.  Does 
not  the  prohibition  of  paper  money  merit  our  approba- 
tion? I  approve  of  it  because  it  prohibits  tender  laws, 
secures  the  widows  and  orphans,  and  prevents  the  states 
from  impairing  contracts.  I  admire  that  part  which  forces 
Virginia  to  pay  her  debts.  If  we  recur  to  the  bill  of 
rights,  which  the  honourable  gentleman  speaks  so  much 
of,  we  will  find  that  it  recommends  justice.  Had  not  this 
power  been  given,  my  affection  for  it  would  not  have 
been  so  great.  When  it  obliges  us  to  tread  in  the  paths 
of  virtue — when  it  takes  awav  from  the  most  influential 
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man,  the  power  of  directing  our  passions  to  his  own  emo- 
lument, and  of  trampling  upon  justice,  I  hope  to  be  ex- 
cused when  I  say,  that  were  it  more  objectionable  than 
it  is,  I  would  vote  for  the  union. 


MR.  HENRY'S  SPEECH, 

IN  REPLY  TO  MR.  MADISON,  ON  THE  FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION 

A  PERSON  of  much  celebrity  in  the  world  of  letters  once 
replied  to  a  proposition  that  was  made  to  prune  the  works 
of  Shakspeare,  by  entirely  and  for  ever  lopping  away  all 
the  matter  that  might  be  deemed  cumbersome  and  un- 
worthy of  being  mingled  with  the  beauties  of  that  poet, 
— "  Not  a  sentence! — no — not  one  particle  of  Shakspeare 
should  be  lost." — For  the  eloquence  of  Patrick  Henry 
the  editor  of  this  work  entertains  precisely  the  same  feel- 
ings. He  thinks  tiiat  not  a  particle  of  it  should  be  lost.  He 
therefore  has  resolved  to  bring  forth  from  the  various 
publications,  through  which  they  are  scattered,  and  ac- 
cumulate in  this  work  every  morsel  of  that  great  man's 
oratory,  that  can  be  obtained  by  diligent  research;  being 
persuaded  that  his  readers,  and  (unless  pure  taste  and 
patriotism  shall,  in  the  mean  time,  be  banished  from  the- 
country)  posterity  also  will  be  thankful  to  him  for  his 
design,  and  applaud  him  for  his  industry. 


Mr.  Chairman, 

Once  more  I  find  it  necessary  to  trespass  on  your  pa- 
tience. An  honourable  gentleman  several  days  ago  ob- 
served, that  the  great  object  of  this  government  was  jus- 
tice. We  were  told  before,  that  the  greater  consideration 
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was  union.  However,  the  consideration  of  justice  seems 
to  have  been  what  influenced  his  mind  when  he  made 
strictures  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Virginia  assembly.  I 
thought  the  reasons  of  that  transaction  had  been  suffi- 
ciently explained. 

It  is  exceedingly  painful  to  me  to  have  such  frequent 
cause  for  objecting,  but  I  must  make  a  few  observations. 
I  shall  not  again  advert  to  the  long  catalogue  of  dangers 
with  which  the  honourable  gentleman  has  entertained  us. 
They  appear  to  me  ridiculous,  unfounded — indeed  abso- 
lutely imaginary.  They  have  in  my  conception  been 
proved  to  be  such.  But  sure  I  am,  that  the  dangers  of 
this  system  arejeal,  when  those  who  have  no  similar  in- 
terests with  the  people  of  this  country,  are  entitled  to  le-^ 
gislate  for  us — when  our  dearest  interests  are  left  in  the 
power  of  those_whose  advantage  it  may  be  to  infringe 
them.  How  shall  the  quotas  of  troops  be  furnished? 
Hated  as  requisitions  are,  your  federal  officers  cannot 
collect  troops  like  dollars,  and  carry  them  in  their  pock- 
ets. You  must  make  those  abominable  requisitions  for 
them,  and  the  scale  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  your  blacks,  as  well  as  your  whites,  unless  they  vio- 
late the  constitutional  rule  of  apportionment.  This  is  not 
calculated  to  rouse  the  fears  of  the  people.  It  is  founded 
in  truth.  How  oppressive  and  dangerous  must  this  be  to 
the  southern  states  who  alone  have  slaves,  rendering  as  it 
must  their  proportion  infinitely  greater  than  that  of  the 
northern  states.  It  has  been  openly  avowed  that  this  shall 
be  the  rule.  I  appeal  to  the  judgments  of  the  committee, 
whether  there  be  danger.  The  honourable  gentleman  has 
said,  that  there  was  no  precedent  for  this  American  re- 
volution. We  have  precedents  in  abundance.  They  have 
been  drawn  from  Great  Britain.  Tyranny  crept  in  there 
in  the  same  manner  in  which  it  was  introduced  among 

Vol.  I.  2  E 
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the  Dutch.  The  tyranny  of  Philadelphia  may  be  like  the 
f  tyranny  of  George  the  third.  I  believe  this  similitude  will 
be  inoontestablv  proved  before  we  conclude. 

The  honourable  gentleman  has  endeavoured  to  explain 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  our  common  friend,  into  an 
advice  to  adopt  this  new  government.  But  what  are  his  sen- 
>timents?  He  wishes  nine  states  to  adopt,  and  that  four  states 
may  be  found  somewhere  to  reject  it.  Now,  sir,  I  ask  you, 
if  we  pursue  his  advice,  what  are  we  to  do? — To  prefer 
form  to  substance?  For,  give  me  leave  to  ask  what  is  the 
substantial  part  of  his  counsel?  It  is,  sir,  that  four  states 
should  reject.  They  tell  us,  that  from  the  most  authentic 
accounts,  New-Hampshire  will  adopt  it.  When  I  denied 
this,  gentlemen  said  they  were  absolutely  sure  of  it. 
Where  then  will  the  four  states  be  found,  to  reject,  if  we 
adopt  it?  If  we  do,  the  counsel  of  this  enlightened  and 
worthy  countryman  of  ours,  will  be  thrown  away,  and 
for  what?  He  wishes  to  secure  amendments,  and  a  bill  of 
rights,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  I  speak  from  the  best  in- 
formation, and  if  wrong,  I  beg  to  be  put  right.  His 
amendments  go  to  that  despised  thing  called  a  bill  of  rights, 
and  all  the  rights  which  are  dear  to  human  nature — trial 
by  jury,  the  liberty  of  religion,  and  the  liberty  of  the 
press.  Do  not  gentlemen  see,  that  if  we  adopt  this  con- 
stitution under  the  idea  of  following  Mr.  Jefferson's  opi- 
nion, we  amuse  ourselves  with  the  shadow,  while  the 
substance  is  given  away?  If  Virginia  be  for  adoption, 
what  states  will  be  left,  of  sufficient  respectability  and 
importance,  to  secure  amendments  by  their  rejection? 
As  to  North  Carolina,  it  is  a  poor  despised  place.  Its  dis- 
sent will  not  have  influence  to  introduce  any  amendments. 
Where  is  the  American  spirit  of  liberty?  Where  will 
you  find  attachment  to  the  rights  of  mankind,  when  Mas- 
sachusetts the   great   northern   state,    Pennsylvania  the 
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great  middle  state,  and  Virginia  the  great  southern  state, 
shall  have  adopted  this  government?  Where  will  you 
find  magnanimity  enough  to  reject  it?  Should  the  remain- 
ing states  have  this  magnanimity,  they  will  not  have  suf- 
ficient weight  to  effect  the  alteration.  This  state  has  great 
weight  and  importance.  Her  example  will  have  powerful 
influence — her  rejection  will  procure  amendments. — 
Shall  we  then  by  our  adoption  hazard  the  loss  of  amend- 
ments? Shall  we  forsake  that  importance  and  respectabi- 
lity which  our  station  in  America  commands,  in  hopes 
that  relief  will  come  from  an  obscure  part  of  the  union? 
I  hope  my  countrymen  will  spurn  at  the  idea.  The  ne- 
cessity of  amendments  is  universally  admitted.  It  is  a 
word  which  is  re-echoed  from  every  part  of  the  continent. 
A  majority  of  those  who  hear  me,  think  amendments  are 
necessary.  Policy  tells  us  that  they  are  necessary.  Reason, 
self-preservation,  and  every  idea  of  propriety,  powerfully 
urge  us  to  secure  the  dearest  rights  of  human  nature — 
and  shall  we,  in  direct  violation  of  these  principles,  rest 
this  security  upon  the  uncertainty  of  its  being  obtained  by 
a  few  states  more  weak,  and  much  less  respectable  than 
ourselves — and  whose  virtue  and  magnanimity  may  be 
overborne  by  the  example  of  so  many  adopting  states? 
Poor  Rhode  Island  and  poor  North  Carolina,  and  even 
New  York,  surrounded  with  federal  walls  on  every  side, 
may  not  be  magnanimous  enough  to  reject,  and  if  they 
do  reject  it,  will  have  but  little  influence  to  obtain 
amendments.  I  ask,  if  amendments  be  necessary, 
from  whence  can  they  be  so  properly  proposed  as  from 
this  state?  The  example  of  Virginia  is  a  powerful  thing, 
particularly  with  respect  to  North  Carolina,  whose  sup- 
plies must  come  through  Virginia.  Every  possible  op- 
portunity of  procuring  amendments  is  gone,  our  power 
and  political  salvation  is  gone,  if  we  of  Virginia  ratify 
unconditionally.  The  important  right  of  making  treaties 
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is  placed  by  this  new  system  upon  the  most  dangerous 
foundation.  The  president  with  a  few  senators  possess  it 
in  the  most  unlimited  manner,  without  any  real  check  or 
responsibility,  if  from  sinister  views  they  should  think 
proper  to  abuse  it.  For  they  may  keep  all  their  measures 
in  the  most  profound  secrecy  as  long  as  they  please. 
Were  we  not  told  that  war  was  the  case  wherein  secrecy 
was  most  necessary?  But  by  the  paper  on  your  table, 
their  secrecy  is  not  limited  to  this  case  only.  It  is  as  un- 
limited and  unbounded  as  their  powers.  Under  the  abo  - 
minable  veil  of  political  secrecy  and  contrivance,  your 
.  most  valuable  rights  may  be  sacrificed  bv  a  corrupt 
faction,  without  having  the  satisfaction  of  even  know- 
ing by  name  who  injured  you.  They  are,  to  be  sure, 
bound  by  honour  and  conscience  to  act  with  integrity, 
and  so  are  all  men;  but  they  are  not  bound  by  any  con- 
stitutional restraint.  The  navigation  of  the  Mississippi, 
which  is  of  so  much  importance  to  the  happiness  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  may  be  lost  by  the  operation  of 
that  paper.  There  are  seven  states  now  decidedly  oppos- 
ed to  this  navigation.  If  it  be  of  the  highest  consequence 
to  know  who  they  are  that  shall  have  voted  its  relinquish- 
ment, the  federal  veil  of  secrecy  will  prevent  that  disco- 
very. We  may  labour  under  the  magnitude  of  our  mi- 
series without  knowing  or  being  able  to  punish  those 
who  produced  them.  I  did  not  wish  that  transactions  re- 
lative to  treaties  should,  when  unfinished,  be  exposed; 
but  that  it  should  be  known  after  they  were  concluded, 
who  had  advised  them  to  be  made,  in  order  to  secure 
some  degree  of  certainty  that  the  public  interest  shall  be 
consulted  in  their  formation. 

We  have  been  told  that  all  powers,  which  are  not  spe- 
cifically given,  are  retained.  I  am  sorry  to  bring  forth 
hackneyed  observations.  But,  sir,  important  truths  lose 
nothing  of  their  validity  or  weight,  by  frequency  of  re 
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petition.  The  English  history  is  frequently  recurred  to 
by  gentlemen.  Let  us  advert  to  the  conduct  of  the  people 
of  that  country.  The  people  of  England  lived  without  a 
declaration  of  rights,  till  the  war  in  the  time  of  Charles 
I.  That  king  made  usurpations  upon  the  rights  of  the 
people.  Those  rights  were  in  a  great  measure  before  that 
time  undefined.  Power  and  privilege  then  depended  upon 
implication  and  logical  discussion.  Though  the  declara- 
tion of  rights  was  obtained  from  that  king,  his  usurpa- 
tions cost  him  his  life.  The  limits  between  the  liberty  of 
the  people,  and  the  prerogative  of  the  king,  were  still  not 
clearly  defined,  and  the  rights  of  the  people  continued  to 
be  violated  till  the  year  1688,  when  the  Stuart  family 
was  banished  from  the  throne.  The  people  of  England 
magnanimously  defended  their  rights,  banished  the  exist- 
ing tyrant,  and  prescribed  to  William  prince  of  Orange, 
by  the  bill  of  rights,  on  what  terms  he  should  reign.  And 
this  bill  of  rights  put  an  end  to  all  construction  and  im- 
plication. Before  this,  sir,  the  situation  of  the  public  li- 
berty of  England  was  dreadful.  For  upwards  of  a  cen- 
tury the  nation  was  involved  in  every  kind  of  calamity, 
till  the  bill  of  rights  put  an  end  to  all,  by  defining  the 
rights  of  the  people,  and  limiting  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown.  Give  me  leave  to  add  (if  any  thing  can  be  added 
to  so  splendid  an  example)  the  conduct  of  the  American 
people.  They,  sir,  thought  a  bill  of  rights  necessary.  It 
is  alleged  that  several  states,  in  the  formation  of  their 
governments,  omitted  to  introduce  a  bill  of  rights.  To 
this  I  answer,  that  they  had  the  substance  of  a  bill  of 
rights  contained  in  their  constitutions,  which  is  the  same 
thing.  I  believe  that  Connecticut  has  preserved,  by  her 
constitution,  her  royal  charter,  which  clearly  defines  and 
secures  the  great  rights  of  mankind. — Secure  to  us  the 
great  important  rights  of  humanity,  and  I  care  not  by 
what  form  it  is  done.  Of  what  advantage  is  it  to  the  Amc 
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rican  congress  to  take  away  this  great  and  general  secu- 
rity? I  ask  you,  sir,  of  what  advantage  is  it  to  the  public 
or  to  congress,  to  drag  an  unhappy  debtor,  not  for  the 
sake  of  justice,  but  to  gratify  the  malice  of  the  plaintiff, 
with  his  witnesses  to  the  federal  court,  from  a  great  dis- 
tance? What  was  the  principle  that  actuated  the  conven- 
tion in  proposing  to  put  such  dangerous  powers  into  the 
hands  of  any  one?  Why  is  the  trial  by  jury  taken  away? 
All  the  learned  arguments  that  have  been  used  on  this 
occasion  do  not  prove  that  it  is  secured.  Even  the  advo- 
cates for  the  plan  do  not  all  concur  in  the  certainty  of  its 
security.  Wherefore  is  religious  liberty  not  secured? 
One  honourable  gentleman  who  favours  the  adoption  of 
of  this  government  says  that  he  had  had  his  fears  on  the 
subject.  If  I  recollect  aright,  he  informed  us  that  he  was 
perfectly  satisfied  by  the  powers  of  reasoning  (with  which 
he  himself  is  so  happily  endowed)  that  those  fears  were 
not  well  grounded.  There  is  many  a  religious  man  who 
knows  nothing  of  argumentative  reasoning;  there  are 
many  of  our  most  worthy  citizens,  who  cannot  go  through 
all  the  labyrinths  of  s;  llogistic  argumentative  deductions, 
when  they  think  that  the  rights  of  conscience  are  invaded. 
This  sacred  right  ought  not  to  depend  on  constructive 
logical  reasoning.  When  we  see  men  of  such  talents  and 
learning,  compelled  to  use  their  utmost  abilities  to  con- 
vince themselves  that  there  is  no  danger,  is  it  not  suffi- 
cient to  make  us  tremble? — Is  it  not  sufficient  to  fill  the 
the  minds  of  the  ignorant  part  of  the  people  with  fear? — If 
gentlemen  believe  that  the  public  apprehensions  will  be 
quieted  by  this  expedient,  they  are  mistaken.  Our  best 
informed  men  are  in  doubt  with  respect  to  the  secu- 
rity of  our  rights;  and  those  who  are  not  so  well  informed 
will  spurn  at  the  government.  When  our  common  citi- 
zens, who  are  not  possessed  with  such  extensive  know- 
ledge and  abilities  as  gentlemen  on  this  floor,  are  called 
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upon  to  change  their  bill  of  rights,  (which  in  plain  une- 
quivocal terms,  secures  their  most  valuable  rights  and 
privileges)  for  construction  and  implication,  will  they 
implicitly  acquiesce?  Our  declaration  of  rights  tells  us, 
"  That  all  men  are  by  nature  free  and  independent,"  &c. 
[Here  Mr.  Henry  read  the  declaration  of  rights.] — Will 
they  exchange  these  rights  for  logical  reasons?  If  you  had 
a  thousand  acres  of  land,  dependent  on  this,  would  you 
be  satisfied  with  a  logical  construction? — Would  vou  de- 
pend  upon  a  title  of  so  disputable  a  nature?  The  present 
opinions  of  individuals  will  be  buried  in  entire  oblivion 
when  those  rights  will  be  thought  of.  That  sacred  and 
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lovely  thing,  religion,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  rest  on 
the  ingenuity  of  logical  deduction.  By  such  things,  sir, 
our  holy  religion  will  be  prostituted  to  the  lowest  pur- 
poses of  human  policy.  What  has  been  more  productive 
of  mischief  among  mankind  than  religious  disputes? 
Then  here,  sir,  is  there  not  a  foundation  for  such  dis- 
putes, when  it  requires  learning  and  logical  deduction  to 
perceive,  that  religious  liberty  is  secure.  The  honourable 
member  tells  us  that  he  has  doubts  with  respect  to  the 
judiciary  department:  I  hope  those  doubts  will  be  ex- 
plained.— He  told  us  that  his  object  was  union:  I  admit 
that  the  reality  of  union  and  not  the  name,  is  the  object 
which  most  merits  the  attention  of  every  friend  to  his 
country.  He  told  you  that  you  should  hear  many  great 
sounding  words  on  our  side  of  the  question: — We  have 
heard  the  word  union  from  him.  I  have  heard  no  word  so 
often  pronounced  by  any  man  in  this  house  as  that  word 
union,  by  him.  I  admit  that  the  American  union  is  dear 
to  every  man — I  admit  that  every  man  who  has  even  a 
slight  shade  of  information  must  know  and  think  that 
union  is  the  best  of  all  things:  But,  as  I  said  before,  we 
must  not  mistake  the  end  for  the  means.  If  he  can  show 
*hat  the  rights  of  the  union  are  secure,  we  will  consent. 
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It  has  been  sufficiently  demonstrated  that  they  are  not 
secured.  It  sounds  very  grandly  to  gentlemen  to  curse 
paper  money,  and  to  talk  of  honestly  paying  debts. — 
But  apply  the  thing  generally  to  the  situation  of  America, 
and  you  will  find  there  are  thousands  and  thousands  of 
contracts,  whereof  equity  forbids  an  exact  literal  perfor- 
mance. Pass  that  constitution,  and  you  will  be  bound 
hand  and  foot  to  pay  them,  whether  right  or  wrong. 
There  was  an  immense  quantity  of  depreciated  continen- 
tal paper  money  in  circulation  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war: 
this  money  is  in  the  hands  of  individuals  to  this  day:  The 
holders  of  this  money  may  call  for  the  nominal  value,  if  this 
government  be  adopted.  This  state  may  be  compelled  to 
pay  her  proportion  of  that  currency,  pound  for  pound! 
Pass  this  government  and  you  will  be  carried  to  the  fe- 
deral court  (if  I  understand  that  paper  right)  and  you  will 
be  compelled  to  pay  shilling  for  shilling!  I  have  doubts 
on  the  subject — at  least,  as  a  public  man,  I  ought  to  have 
doubts.  A  state  may  be  sued  in  the  federal  court  by  the 
paper  on  your  table.  It  appears  to  me  then,  that  the 
holder  of  the  paper  money  may  exact  from  you  shilling 
for  shilling.  If  there  be  any  latent  remedy  to  prevent  this, 
I  hope  it  will  be  discovered. 

The  precedent,  with  respect  to  the  union  between 
England  and  Scotland,  does  not  hold  in  this  case.  The 
union  of  Scotland  speaks  in  plain  and  direct  terms.  Their 
privileges  were  particularly  secured.  It  was  expressly 
provided,  that  they  should  retain  their  own  particular 
laws.  Their  nobles  have  a  right  to  choose  representatives 
to  the  number  of  sixteen. — I  might  thus  go  on  and  spe- 
cify particulars,  but  it  will  suffice  to  observe  generally, 
that  their  rights  and  privileges  were  expressly  and  une- 
quivocally reserved  to  the  Scotch.  The  power  of  direct 
taxation  was  not  given  up  by  that  people.  They  were 
too  wise  and  cautious.  There  is  no  trait  in  that  union 
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which  will  maintain  those  arguments.  In  order  to  do  this, 
gentlemen  ought  to  have  proved  that  Scotland  united 
without  securing  her  rights,  and  afterwards  got  that  secu- 
rity by  subsequent  amendments.  Did  the  people  of  Scot- 
land do  this?  No,  sir,  like  a  sensible  people,  they  trusted 
nothing  to  hazard.  If  they  have  but  forty-five  members, 
and  those  be  often  corrupted,  these  defects  will  be  great- 
er here.  The  number  will  be  smaller,  and  they  will  be 
consequently  the  more  easily  corrupted.   Another   ho- 
nourable gentleman  advises  us  to  give  this  power,  in  or- 
der to  exclude  the  necessity  of  going  to  war.  He  wishes 
to  establish  the  national  credit,  I  presume — and  imagines 
that  if  a  nation  has  public  faith,  and  shows  a  disposition 
to  comply  with  her  engagements,  she  is  safe  among  ten 
thousand  dangers.  If  the  honourable  gentleman  can  prove 
that  this  paper  is  calculated  to  give  us  public  faith,  I  will 
be  satisfied.  But  if  you  be  in  constant  preparation  for 
war,  on  such  airy  and  imaginary  grounds,  as  the  mere 
possibility  of  danger,  your  government  must  be  military, 
which  will  be  inconsistent  with  the  enjoyment  of  liberty,, 
But,  sir,  we  must  become  formidable,  it  seems,  and  have 
a  strong  government  to  protect  us  from  the  British  na- 
tion. What! — Will  the  paper  on  the  table  prevent  the 
attacks  of  the  British  navy,  or  enable  us  to  raise  a  fleet 
equal  to  the  British  fleet?  The  British  have  the  strongest 
fleet  in  Europe,  and  can  strike  any  where.  It  is  the  ut- 
most folly  to  conceive  that  that  paper  can  have  such  an 
operation.  It  will  be  no  less  so  to  attempt  to  raise  a  pow- 
erful fleet.  With  respect  to  requisitions,  I  beseech  gen- 
tlemen to  consider  the  importance  of  the  subject.  We 
who  are  for  amendments  propose,  (as  has  been  frequently 
mentioned)  that  a  requisition  shall  be  made  for  200,000/. 
for  instance,  instead  of  direct  taxation,  and  that  if  it  be 
not  complied  with,  then  it  shall  be  raised  by  direct  taxes. 
We  do  not  wish  to  have  strength  to  refuse  fo  pav  them 
Vol.  I.  2  K 
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but  to  possess  the  power  of  raising  the  taxes  in  the  most 
easy  mode  for  the  people.  But,  says  he,  "  you  may  de- 
lay us  by  this  mode." — Let  us  see  if  there  be  not  suffi- 
cient to  counterbalance  this  evil!  The  oppression  arising 
from  taxation,  is  not  from  the  amount,  but  from  the 
mode: — a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  condition  of 
the  people,  is  necessary  to  a  just  distribution  of  taxes. 
The  whole  wisdom  of  the  science  of  government,  with 
respect  to  taxation,  consists  in  selecting  that  mode  of  tax- 
ation^ which  will  best  accommodate  the  convenience  of 
the  people.  When  you  come  to  tax  a  great  country,  you 
will  find  that  ten  men  are  too  few  to  settle  the  manner  of 
collection.  One  capital  advantage,  which  will  result  from 
the  proposed  alternative  is  this,  that  there  will  be  neces- 
sary communications  between  your  ten  members  in  con- 
gress, and  your  hundred  and  seventy  representatives  here. 
If  it  goes  through  the  hands  of  the  latter,  they  will  know 
how  much  the  citizens  can  pay,  and  by  looking  at  the 
paper  on  your  table,  they  will  know  how  much  they 
ought  to  pay.  No  man  here  is  possessed  of  sufficient  in- 
formation to  know  how  much  we  can  or  ought  to  pay. 

We  might  also  remonstrate,  if  by  mistake  or  design, 
they  should  call  for  a  greater  sum  than  our  proportion. 
After  a  remonstrance  and  a  free  investigation  between 
our  representatives  here,  and  those  in  congress,  the  error 
would  be  removed. 

Another  valuable  effect  which  it  will  produce  is,  that 
the  people  will  pay  the  taxes  cheerfully.  It  is  supposed, 
that  this  would  occasion  a  waste  of  time,  and  be  an  in- 
jury to  public  credit.  This  would  only  happen  if  requi- 
bitions  should  not  be  complied  with.  In  this  case,  the 
delay  would  be  compensated  by  the  payment  of  interest, 
which  with  the  addition  of  the  credit  of  the  state  to  that 
of  the  general  government,  would  in  a  great  measure  ob- 
viate this  objection.  But  if  it  had  all  the  force  which 
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it  is  supposed  to  have,  it  would  not  be  adequate  to  the 
evil  of  direct  taxation.  But  there  is  every  probability 
that  requisitions  would  be  then  complied  with.  Would 
it  not  then  be  our  interest,  as  well  as  duty,  to  comply? 
After  non-compliance,  there  would  be  a  general  acqui- 
escence in  the  exercise  of  this  power.  We  are  fond  of 
giving  power,  at  least  power  which  is  constitutional. 
Here  is  an  option  to  pay  according  to  your  own  mode  or 
otherwise.  If  you  give  probability  fair  play,  you  must 
conclude  that  they  would  be  complied  with.  Would  the 
Assembly  of  Virginia  destroy  by  refusal  the  country,  and 
plunge  the  people  into  miseries  and  distress?  If  you  give 
your  reasoning  faculties  fair  play,  you  cannot  but  know, 
that  payment  must  be  made  when  the  consequence  of  a 
refusal  would  be  an  accumulation  of  inconveniencies  to 
the  people.  Then  they  say,  that  if  requisitions  be  not 
complied  with,  in  case  of  a  war,  the  destruction  of  the 
country  may  be  the  consequence;  that  therefore  we  ought 
to  give  the  power  of  taxation  to  the  government,  in  order 
to  enable  it  to  protect  us.  Would  not  this  be  another 
reason  for  complying  with  requisitions,  to  prevent  the 
country  from  being  destroyed?  You  tell  us,  that  unless 
requisitions  be  complied  with,  your  commerce  is  gone. 
The  prevention  of  this  evil  also,  will  be  an  additional 
reason  to  comply  with  the  requisitions. 

The  honourable  gentleman  tells  us,  that  responsibility 
is  secured  by  direct  taxation.  Responsibility,  instead  of 
being  increased,  will  be  lost  for  ever  by  it.  In  our  state 
i  government,  our  representatives  may  be  severally  in- 
structed by  their  constituents.  There  are  no  persons  to 
counteract  their  operations.  They  can  have  no  excuse 
for  deviating  from  our  instructions.  In  the  general  go- 
vernment other  men  have  power  over  the  business.  When 
oppressions  may  take  place,  our  representatives  may  tell 
us,  We  contended  for  your  interest,  but  we  eould not  carrii  s^ 
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our  point \  because  the  representatives  from  Massachusetts, 
'New  Hampshire ',  Connecticut  %  &V.  were  against  us. — • 
Thus,  sir,  you  must  see  that  there  is  no  real  responsibi- 
lity. He  further  says,  that  there  was  such  a  contrariety 
of  interests,  as  to  hinder  a  consolidation.  I  will  only  make 
one  remark — there  is  a  variety  of  interests — some  of  the 
states  owe  a  great  deal  on  account  of  paper  money — ■ 
others  very  little — some  of  the  northern  states  have  col- 
lected and  barreled  up  paper  money.  Virginia  has  sent 
thither  her  cash  long  ago.  There  is  little  or  none  of  the 
continental  paper  money  retained  in  this  state.  Is  it  not 
their  business  to  appreciate  this  money?  Yes — and  it  will 
be  your  business  to  prevent  it.  But  there  will  be  a  majo- 
rity against  you,  and  you  will  be  obliged  to  pay  your 
share  of  this  money  in  its  nominal  value.  It  has  been  said 
by  several  gentlemen,  that  the  freedom  and  purity  of 
elections  will  be  promoted,  by  throwing  the  country  into 
large  districts.  I  contend,  sir,  that  it  will  have  a  contrary 
effect:  that  it  will  destroy  that  connexion  which  ought  to 
subsist  between  the  electors  and  the  elected.  If  your 
elections  be  by  districts  instead  of  counties,  the  people 
will  not  be  acquainted  with  the  candidates.  They  must 
therefore  be  directed  in  the  elections  by  those  who  know 
them.  So  that  instead  of  a  confidential  connexion  between 
the  electors  and  the  elected,  they  will  be  absolutely  unac- 
quainted with  each  other.  A  common  man  must  ask  a 
man  of  influence  how  he  is  to  proceed,  and  for  whom  he 
must  vote.  The  elected,  therefore,  will  be  careless  of  the 
interest  of  the  electors.  It  will  be  a  common  job  .to.^x- 
tort  the  suffrages  of  the  common  people  for  the.^QQSX-ill: 
fluential  characters.  The  same  men  may  be  repeatedly 
elected  by  these  means.  This,  sir,  instead  of  promoting 
the  freedom  of  elections,  will  lead  us  to  an  aristocracy. 
Consider  the  mode  of  elections  in  England.  Behold  the 
progress  of  an  election  in  an  English  shire.  A  man  xjf  an 
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enormous  fortune  will  spend  30,000/.  or  40,000/.  to  get 
himself  elected.  This  is  frequently  the  case.  Will  the 
honourable  gentleman  say,  that  a  poor  man,  as  enlighten- 
ed as  any  man  in  the  island,  has  an  equal  chance  with  a 
rich  man  to  be  elected?  He  will  stand  no  chance,  though 
he  may  possess  the  finest  understanding  of  any  man  in 
the  shire. — Sir,  it  will  be  so  here,  too.  Where  is  the 
chance  that  a  poor  man  can  come  forward  with  the  rich? 
The  honourable  gentleman  will  find  that  instead  of  sup- 
porting democratical  principles,  it  goes  absolutely  to  de- 
stroy them. 

But,  says  he,  "  the  state  governments  will  possess 
greater  advantages  than  the  general  government,  and  will 
consequently  prevail."  His  opinions  and  mine  are  diame- 
trically opposite  on  that  point.  Bring  forth  the  federal 'al- 
lurements, and  compare  them  with  the  poor  contemptible 
things  that  the  state  legislatures  can  bring  forth.  On  the 
part  of  the  state  legislatures,  there  are  justices  of  peace 
and  militia  officers — and  even  these  justices  and  officers, 
are  bound  by  oath  in  favour  of  the  constitution: — A  con- 
stable is  the  only  man  who  is  not  obliged  to  swear  para- 
mount allegiance  to  this  beloved  congress.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  rich,  fat  federal  emoluments — your  rich, 
snug,  fine,  fat  federal  offices — the  number  of  collectors  of 
taxes  and  excises,  will  outnumber  any  thing  from  the 
states. — Who  can  cope  with  the  excisemen  and  taxmen? 
There  are  none  in  this  country  that  can  cope  with  this 
class  of  men  alone.  But,  sir,  is  this  the  only  danger? 
Would  to  heaven  that  it  were.  If  we  are  to  ask,  which 
will  last  the  longest — the  state  or  the  general  govern- 
ment, you  must  take  an  army  and  a  navy  into  the  ac- 
count. Lay  these  things  together,  and  add  to  the  enume- 
ration the  superior  abilities  of  those  who  manage  the 
general  government.  Can,  then,  the  state  governments 
look  it  in  the  face?  You  dare  not  look  it  in  the  face  now, 
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when  it  is  but  in  embryo.  The  influence  of  this  govern- 
ment will  be  such,  that  you  never  can  get  amendments; 
for  if  you  propose  alterations,  you  will  affront  them.  Let 
the  honourable  gentleman  consider  all  these  things,  and 
say,  whether  the  state  governments  will  last  as  long  as 
the  federal  government.  With  respect  to  excises,  I  can 
never  endure  them.  They  have  been  productive  of  the 
most  intolerable  oppressions  every  where. — Make  a  pro- 
bable calculation  of  the  expense  attending  the  legislative, 
executive,  and  judiciary!  You  will  find  that  there  must 
be  an  immense  increase  of  taxes.  We  are  the  same  mass 
of  people  we  were  before.  In  the  same  circumstances — 
the  same  pockets  are  to  pay — the  expenses  are  to  be  in- 
creased— what  will  enable  us  to  bear  this  augmentation 
of  taxes?  The  mere  form  of  the  government  will  not  do 
it.  A  plain  understanding  cannot  conceive  how  the  taxes 
can  be  diminished,  when  our  expenses  are  augmented, 
and  the  means  of  paying  them  not  increased. 

With  respect  to  our  tax  laws,  we  have  purchased  a 
little  knowledge  by  sad  experience  upon  the  subject. 
Reiterated  experiments  have  taught  us  what  can  alleviaU 
tiie  distresses  and  suit  the  convenience  of  the  people. 
But  we  are  now  to  throw  away  that  system,  by  which 
we  have  acquired  this  knowledge,  and  send  ten  men  to 
legislate  for  us. 

The  honourable  gentleman  v.  as  pleased  to  say,  that 
the  representation  of  the  people  was  the  vital  principle  of 
this  government.  I  will  readily  agree  that  it  ought  to  be 
so.  But  I  contend  that  this  principle  is  only  nominally, 
and  not  substantially  to  be  found  there.  We  contended 
with  the  British  about  representation;  thev  offered  us 
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S  such  a  representation  as  congress  now  does.  They  callec 
it  a  virtual  representation.  If  you  look  at  that  paner  you 
will  find  it  the  same  there.  Is  there  but  a  virtual  repre- 

^n^ation  in  the  upper  house?  The  states  are  represented 
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as  states,  by  two  senators  each.  This  is  virtual,  not  actual. 
They  encounter  you  with  Rhode  Island  and  Delaware. 
This  is  not  an  actual  representation.  What  does  the  term 
representation  signify?  It  means  that  a  certain  district — 
a  certain  association  of  men  should  be  represented  in  the 
government  for  certain  ends.  These  ends  ought  not  to  be 
impeded  or  obstructed  in  any  manner.  Here,  sir,  this 
populous  state  has  not  an  adequate  share  of  legislative 
influence.  The  two  petty  states  of  Rhode  Island  and  De- 
laware, which  together  are  infinitely  inferior  to  this  state, 
in  extent  and  population,  have  double  her  weight  and  can 
counteract  her  interest.  I  say  that  the  representation  in 
the  senate,  as  applicable  to  states,  is  not  actual.  Repre- 
sentation is  not  therefore  the  vital  principle  of  this  go- 
vernment— so  far  it  is  wrong. 

Rulers  are  the  servants  and  agents  of  the  people — the)  » 
people  are  their  masters — does  the  new  constitution  ac-) 
knowledge  this  principle?  Trial  by  jury  is  the  best  ap- 
pendage of  freedom — does  it  secure  this?  Does  it  secure 
the  other  great  rights  of  mankind?  Our  own  constitution 
— the  constitution  of  Virginia,  preserves  these  principles. 
The  honourable  gentleman  contributed  to  form  that  con- 
stitution: the  applauses  so  justly  due  to  it,  should,  in  my 
opinion,  go  to  the  condemnation  of  that  paper. 

With  respect  to  the  failures  and  errors  of  our  govern- 
ment, they  might  have  happened  in  any  government.  I 
do  not  justify  what  merits  censure,  but  I  shall  not  degrade 
my  country.  As  to  deviations  from  justice,  I  hope  the} 
will  be  attributed  to  the  errors  of  the  head,  and  not  to 
those  of  the  heart. 

The  honourable  gentleman  did  our  judiciary  honour 
in  saying  that  they  had  firmness  to  counteract  the  legis- 
lature in  some  cases.  Yes,  sir,  our  judges  opposed  the 
acts  of  the  legislature.  We  have  this  landmark  to  guide 
us.  They  had  fortitude  to  declare  that  they  were  the  ju- 
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diciary,  and  would  oppose  unconstitutional  acts.  Are  you 
sure  that  your  federal  judiciary  will  act  thus?  Is  that  ju- 
diciary so  well  constructed  and  so  independent  of  the 
other  branches,  as  our  state  judiciary?  Where  are  your 
landmarks  in  this  government?  I  will  be  bold  to  say  you 
cannot  find  any  in  it.  I  take  it  as  the  highest  encomium 
on  this  country,  that  the  acts  of  the  legislature,  if  uncon- 
stitutional, are  liable  to  be  opposed  by  the  judiciary. 

Then  the  honourable  gentleman  said,  that  the  two  ju- 
diciaries and  legislatures  would  go  in  a  parallel  line,  and 
never  interfere — that  as  long  as  each  was  confined  to  its 
proper  objects,  that  there  would  be  no  danger  of  inter- 
ference— that  like  two  parallel  lines  as  long  as  they  con- 
tinued in  their  parallel  direction,  they  never  would  meet. 
With  submission  to  the  honourable  gentleman's  opinion, 
I  assert,  that  there  is  danger  of  interference,  because  no 
■     line  is  drawn  between  the  powers  of  the  two  governments 

in  many  instances;  and,  where  there  is  a  line,  there  is  no 
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ch:k  to  prevent  the  one  from  encroaching  upon  the 

i  pc  .vers  of  the  other. 

I  therefore  contend  that  they  must  interfere,  and  that 
-f  this  interference  must  subvert  the  state  government,  as 
being  less  powerful.  Unless  your  government  have  checXs 
it  must  inevitably  terminate  in  the  destruction  of  your 
privileges.  I  will  be  bold  to  say,  that  the  British  govern- 
ment has  real  checks.  I  was  attacked  by  gentlemen,  as 
i  uad  said,  that  I  loved  the  British  government  better 
t  :t  our  own.  I  never  said  so.  I  said  that  if  I  were  obliged 
t  .  elinquish  a  republican  government,  I  would  choose 
t.  >c  British  monarchy.  I  never  gave  the  preference  to  the 
British  or  any  other  government,  when  compared  to  that 
which  the  honourable  gentleman  assisted  to  form.  I  was 
constrained  to  say  what  I  said.  When  two  disagreeable 
objects  present  themselves  to  the  mind,  we  choose  that 
which  has  the  least  deformity.. 
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As  to  the  western  country,  notwithstanding  our  repre- 
sentation in  congress,  and  notwithstanding  any  regulation 
that  may  be  made  by  congress,  it  may  be  lost.  The  seven 
northern  states  are  determined  to  give  up  the  Mississippi. 
We  are  told  that  in  order  to  secure  the  navigation  of  that 
river,  it  was  necessary  to  give  it  up  twenty-five  years  to  the 
Spaniards,  and  that  after  that  time  we  should  enjoy  it  for- 
ever without  any  interruption  from  them.  This  argument 
resembles  that  which  recommends  adopting  first  and  then 
amending.  I  think  the  reverse  of  what  the  honourable 
gentleman  said  on  this  subject.  Those  seven  states  are 
decidedly  against  it.  He  tells  us,  that  it  is  the  policy  of 
the  whole  union  to  retain  it.  If  men  were  wise,  virtuous, 
and  honest,  we  might  depend  on  an  adherence  to  this 
policy.  Did  we  not  know  of  the  fallibility  of  human  na- 
ture, we  might  rely  on  the  present  structure  of  this  go- 
vernment.— We  might  depend  upon  the  rules  of  pro- 
priety, and  the  general  interest  of  the  union  being  ob- 
served. But  the  depraved  nature  of  man  is  well  known. 
He  has  a  natural  bias  towards  his  own  interest,  which 
will  prevail  over  every  other  consideration,  unless  it  be 
checked.  It  Js_  the  interest  and  inclination  of  the  seven 
northern  states  to  relinquish  this  river.  If  you  enable 
them  to  do  so,  will  the  mere  propriety  of  consulting  the 
interest  of  the  other  six  states,  restrain  them  from  it?  Is 
it  imagined,  that  Spain  will,  after  a  peaceable  possession 
of  it  for  thirty  years,  give  it  up  to  you  again?  Can  cre- 
dulity itself  hope,  that  the  Spaniards,  who  wish  to  have 
it  for  that  period,  wish  to  clear  the  river  for  you?  What 
is  it  they  wish? — To  clear  the  river?  For  whom?  America 
saw  the  time  when  she  had  the  reputation  of  common 
sense  at  least.  Do  you  suppose  they  will  restore  it  to  you 
after  thirty  years?  If  you  do,  you  depart  from  common 
sense.  Common  observation  tells  you,  that  it  must  be  the 
policy  of  Spain  to  get  it  first,  and  then  to  retain  it  forever, 

Vol.  I.  2G 
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If  you  give  it  up,  in  my  poor  estimation,  they  will  never 
Voluntarily  restore  it.  Where  is  the  man  who  will  believe 
that  after  clearing  the  river,  strengthening  themselves, 
and  increasing  the  means  of  retaining  it,  the  Spaniards 
will  tamely  surrender  it? 

With  respect  to  the  concurrent  collections  of  parochial, 
county,  and  state  taxes,  which  the  honourable  gentleman 
has  instanced  as  a  proof  of  the  practicability  of  the  con- 
current collection  of  taxes  by  the  general  and  state  go- 
vernments, the  comparison  will  not  stand  examination. 
As  my  honourable  friend  has  said,  these  concurrent  col- 
lections come  from  one  power.  They  radiate  from  the 
same  centre.  They  are  not  co-equal  or  co-extensive. 
There  is  no  clashing  of  power  between  them.  Each  is 
limited  to  its  own  particular  objects,  and  all  are  subordi- 
nate to  one  supreme  controlling  power — the  legislature. 
The  county  courts  have  power  over  the  county  and  pa- 
rish collections,  and  can  constantly  redress  any  injuries 
or  oppressions  committed  by  the  collectors.  Will  this  be 
the  case  in  the  federal  courts?  I  hope  they  will  not  have 
federal  courts  in  every  county.  If  they  should,  the  state 
courts  will  be  debased  and  stripped  of  their  cognizance, 
and  utterly  abolished.  Yet,  if  there  be  no  power  in  the 
county  to  call  them  to  account,  they  will  more  flagrantly 
trample  on  your  rights.  Does  the  honourable  gentleman 
mean  that  the  thirteen  states  will  have  thirteen  different 
tax  laws?  Is  this  the  expedient  which  is  to  be  substituted 
to  the  unequal  and  unjust  one  of  uniform  taxes?  If  so, 
many  horrors  present  themselves  to  my  mind.  They  may- 
be imaginary,  but  it  appears  to  my  mind  to  be  the  most 
abominable  system  that  could  be  imagined.  It  will  de- 
stroy every  principle  of  responsibility:  It  will  be  destruc- 
tive of  that  fellow  feeling,  and  consequent  confidence, 
which  ought  to  subsist  between  the  representatives  and 
the  represented.  We  shall  then  be  taxed  by  those  who 
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bear  no  part  of  the  taxes  themselves,  and  who  conse- 
quently  will  be  regardless  of  our  interest  in  imposing  * 
them  upon  us.  The  efforts  of  our  ten  men  will  avail  very, 
little  when  opposed  by  the  northern  majority.  If  our  ten 
men  be  disposed  to  sacrifice  our  interests,  we  cannot  de- 
tect them.  Under  the  colour  of  being  outnumbered  by 
the  northern  representatives,  they  can  always  screen 
themselves.  When  they  go  to  the  general  government, 
they  may  make  a  bargain  with  the  northern  delegates. 
They  may  agree  to  tax  our  citizens  in  any  manner  which 
may  be  proposed  by  the  northern  members;  in  conside- 
ration of  which  the  latter  may  make  them  some  favourite 
concession!.  The  northern  states  will  never  assent  to  re-  n* 
gulations  which  tend  to  promote  southern  aggrandise- 
ment. Notwithstanding  what  gentlemen  say  of  the  proba- 
ble virtue  of  our  representatives,  I  dread  the  depravity  of 
human  nature.  I  wish  to  guard  against  it  by  proper 
checks,  and  to  trust  nothing  to  accident  or  chance.  I  will 
never  depend  on  so  slender  a  protection  as  the  possibility 
of  being  represented  by  virtuous  men. 

Will  not  thirteen  different  objects  of  taxation  in  the 
thirteen  different  states,  involve  us  in  an  infinite  number 
of  inconveniences  and  absolute  confusion?  There  is  a 
.striking  difference,  and  great  contrariety  of  interests  be- 
tween the  states.  They  are  naturally  divided  into  carrying 
and  productive  states.  This  is  an  actual  existing  distinc- 
tion which  cannot  be  altered.  The  former  are  more  nu- 
merous, and  must  prevail.  What  then  will  be  the  conse- 
quence of  their  contending  interests,  if  the  taxation  of 
America  is  to  sro  on  in  thirteen  different  shapes?  This 
government  subjects  every  thing  to  the^northern  majo-^. 
ritv^  Is  thereHuoTlffien  a  settled  purpose  to  check  the 
southern  interest?  We  thus  put  unbounded  power  over 
ourjDropjeVty  in  "hands  not  having  a  common  interest  with 
us,  How  can  the  southern  members  prevent  the  adoption 
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of  the  most  oppressive  mode  of  taxation  in  the  souther* 
states,  as  there  is  a  majority  in  favour  of  the  northern 
states?  Sir,  this  is  a  picture  so  horrid,  so  wretched,  so 
dreadful,  that  I  need  no  longer  dwell  upon  it. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  now  confessed, 
this  is  a  national  government.  Indeed,  there  is  not  a  sin- 
gle federal  feature  in  it.  It  has  been  alleged  within  these 
walls,  during  the  debates,  at  one  time  to  be  national,  and 
at  another  to  be  federal,  just  as  it  suited  the  arguments 
of  gentlemen.  But  now  when  we  have  heard  the  defini- 
tion of  it,  it  turns  out  to  be  purely  national.  The  honour- 
able member  was  pleased  to  say,  that  the  sword  and  purse 
included  every  thing  of  consequence. — Shall  we  then 
trust  every  thing  out  of  our  hands  without  checks  and 
barriers?  The  sword  and  purse  are  essentially  necessary 
for  the  government.  Every  essential  requisite  must  be  in 
congress.  Where  are  the  purse  and  sword  of  Virginia? 
Why,  they  must  go  to  congress,  it  seems.  Virginians! 
what  is  become  of  your  country?  Sunk — the  Virginian 
government  is  but  a  name.  Why,  sir,  from  the  honoura- 
ble gentleman's  argument  it  is  evident  that  we  are  to  be 
consolidated.  We  should  be  thought  unwise  indeed  to 
keep  two  hundred  legislators  in  Virginia,  when  the  go- 
vernment is  in  fact  gone  to  Philadelphia  or  New- York. 
We  are,  as  a  state,  to  form  no  part  of  the  government.  I 
repeat  it  again  and  again,  where  are  your  checks?  All  the 
most  essential  objects  of  government  are  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  congress: — How  then  can  the  state  governments 
be  any  check  upon  them?  If  we  are  to  be  a  republican 
government,  it  will  be  a  consolidated,  not  confederated 
one. 

The  means,  says  the  gentleman,  must  be  commensu- 
rate to  the  end.  How  does  this  apply? — All  things  in 
common  are  left  with  this  government.  There  being  an 
mfinitude  in  the  government,  there  must  be  an  infinitude 
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of  means  to  carry  it  on.  This  is  a  sort  of  mathematical 
government  that  may  appear  well  on  paper,  but  cannot 
sustain  examination,  or  be  safely  reduced  to  practice. 
Thedejeg^tipn  of  power  to  an  adequate  number  of  repre- 
sentatives,  and  an  unimpeded  reversion  of  it  back  to  the 
people  at  short  periods,  form  the  principal  characteristics 
o£  a  republican  ^ov^jrnment.  The  idea  of  a  republican 
government  in  that  paper,  is  of  a  something  superior  to 
the  poor  people.  Thegoverning  persons  are  the  servants 
of  the  people:  but  unfortunately,  the  servants  are,  by  this 
scheme,  made  greater  than  their  masters;  because  it  in- 
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eludes  infinitude,  and  infinitude  excludes  every  idea  of 
subordination.  In  this  the  creature  is  made  to  destroy, 
and  soar  above  its  creator.  For  if  its  powers  be  infinite, 
what  rights  have  the  people  remaining?  It  is  by  that  verv 
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treacherous  argument  despotism  has  made  its  way,  and 
crepFIik'e  a  mortification  over  the  people  of  all  countries, 
and  they  have  for  ever  been  enslaved  by  it.  We  are  told  the 
sword  and  purse  are  necessary  for  the  national  defence. 
The  junction  of  these  without  limitation  in  the  same 
hands,  is,  by  logical  and  mathematical  conclusions,  the  "K 
description  of  despotism. 

The  reasons  adduced  here  to-day,  have  long  ago  been 
advanced  in  favour  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resist- 
ance. In  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty  eight,  the 
British  nation  expelled  their  monarch  for  attempting  to 
trample  on  their  liberties.  The  doctrine  of  divine  right 
and  passive  obedience,  was  asserted  by  him  to  be  com- 
manded by  heaven,  and  was  sedulously  inculcated  by  his 
minions  and  adherents.  He  wanted  to  possess  without 
control,  the  sword  and  the  purse:  but  the  attempt  cost 
him  his  crown.  Sir,  this  government  demands  the  very 
same  concessions.  I  see  reason  to  be  more  and  more 
alarmed.  I  see  it  will  terminate  in  despotism.  As  to  the  1*> 
°bk£tion  that  has  beenvmade  about  the  abuse  ofliberty, 
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it  is  denied.  The  political  inquiries  and  discussions  of 
the  peasants  form  a  happy  circumstance.  A  foundation  of 
knowledge  is  a  great  mark  of  happiness.  When  a  spirit 
of  inquiry  after  political  information  goes  forth  among 
the  lowest  of  the  people,  it  rejoices  my  heart.  Why  en- 
tertain such  fearful  apprehensions  about  it?  I  defy  any 
man  to  show  that  liberty  has  been  abused.  There  has 
been  no  rebellion  here,  though  there  was  in  Massachu- 
setts. I  will  thank  the  honourable  gentleman  to  tell  me 
of  any  country  that  has  been  so  long  without  a  rebel- 
lion. Distresses  have  been  patiently  borne  in  this  state, 
which  would  have  produced  revolutions  in  many  other 
countries.  We  strained  every  nerve  to  make  provisions 
to  pay  off  our  soldiers  and  officers.  They,  though  not 
paid,  and  though  greatly  distressed  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  war,  magnanimously  acquiesced  in  their  disappoint- 
ment. The  depreciation  of  the  circulating  currency  very 
much  involved  many  of  them,  and  thousands  of  other 
citizens  in  absolute  ruin;  but  the  same  patient  fortitude 
and  forbearance  marked  their  conduct.  What  would  the 
people  of  England  have  done  in  such  a  situation?  They 
would  have  resisted  the  government,  and  brought  the 
tyrant  to  the  block.  But  in  this  country,  no  abuse  of 
power  has  taken  place.  It  is  only  a  general  assertion  un- 
supported by  facts,  which  suggests  the  contrary.  Indivi- 
dual licentiousness  will  show  its  baneful  consequences 
in  every  country,  let  its  government  be  what  it  may. 
But  the  honourable  gentleman  says,  responsibility,  will 
«  exist  more  in  this,  than  in  the  British  government.  Itex- 
ists  here  only  in  name,  and  in  nothing  else.  I  need  not 
speak  of  the  executive  authority.  But  consider  the  two 
houses — the  American  parliament.  Are  the  members  of 
the  senate  responsible?  They  may  try  themselves,  and  if 
found  guilty  on  impeachment,  are  to  be  only  removed 
from  office.  In  England  the  greatest  characters  are  brought 
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to  the  block  for  their  sinister  administration.  They  have 
a  power  there,  not  to  dismiss  them  from  office,  but  from 
life,  for  mal-practices.  The  king  himself  cannot  pardon  in 
this  case.  How  does  it  stand  with  respect  to  your  lower 
house?  You  have  but  ten;  whatever  number  of  these  ten 
may  be  there,  six  is  a  majority. — Will  your  country  af- 
ford no  temptation,  no  money  to  corrupt  these  six?  Can- 
not six  fat  places  be  found  to  accommodate  them?  They 
may,  after  the  first  congress,  take  any  place.  And  you 
may  be  certain,  that  there  will  be  a  multiplicity  of  places. 
Suppose  they  obtain  places  by  corrupt  practices:  Where 
will  you  find  them  to  punish  them?  At  the  farthest  parts 
of  the  union.  In  the  ten  miles  square;  or  within  a  state 
where  there  is  a  strong  hold.  What  are  you  to  do  when 
these  men  return  from  Philadelphia?  Two  things  are  to 
be  done.  To  detect  the  offender,  and  to  bring  him  to 
punishment.  You  will  find  it  very  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  do  either.  In  England  the  proceedings  are  openly 
transacted.  They  deliver  their  opinions  freely  and  openly. 
— They  do  not  fear  all  Europe.  Compare  it  to  this.  You 
cannot  detect  the  guilty.  The  publication  from  time  to 
time  is  merely  optional  in  them.  They  may  prolong  the 
period,  or  they  may  suppress  it  altogether  under  pretence 
of  its  being  necessary  to  be  kept  secret.  The  yeas  and 
nays  will  avail  nothing.  Is  the  publication  daily?  It  may 
be  in  a  year,  or  it  may  be  once  in  a  century.  I  know  this 
would  be  an  unfair  construction  in  the  common  concerns 
of  life:  but  it  would  satisfy  the  words  of  the  constitution. 
It  would  be  some  security  were  it  insured  to  take  place 
once  a  ye?ar,  or  even  once  in  two  years.  When  the  new 
election  comes  on,  if  you  do  not  detect  them,  what  be- 
comes of  your  responsibility?  Will  they  discover  their 
guilt  when  they  wish  to  be  re-elected?  This  would  sup- 
pose them  to  be  not  only  bad,  but  foolish  men.  In  pur- 
suit of  responsibility,  have  you  a  right  to  scrutinize  into 
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the  conduct  of  your  representatives?  Can  any  man  who 
conceives  himself  injured,  go  and  demand  a  sight  of  their 
journals?  No! — But  it  will  be  said  that  I  am  suspicious. 
To  every  objection  I  make  against  the  want  of  responsi- 
bility, I  am  answered,  that  the  elected  members  will  be 
good  men. — In  England  they  see  daily  what  is  doing  in 
parliament.  They  will  hear  from  their  parliament  in  one 
thirty-ninth  part  of  the  time,  that  we  will  hear  from  con- 
gress in  this  scattered  country.  If  it  be  proposed  in  En- 
gland to  lay  a  poll-tax,  or  enter  into  any  measure  that  will 
injure  one  part,  and  produce  emoluments  to  another,  in- 
telligence flies  as  quickly  as  the  rays  of  light  to  the  peo- 
ple.— They  instruct  their  representatives  to  oppose  it, 
they  petition  against  it,  and  they  get  it  prevented  or  re- 
dressed instantly.  Impeachment  soon  follows  a  violation 
of  duty.  Will  it  be  so  here?  You  must  detect  the  offence, 
and  punish  the  defaulter.  How  will  this  be  done  when 
you  do  not  know  the  offender,  even  though  he  had  a 
previous  design  to  commit  the  misdemeanor? — Your 
parliament  will  consist  of  sixty-five.  Your  share  will 
be  ten  out  of  the  sixty-five.  Will  they  not  take  shelter, 
by  saying  they  were  in  the  minority — that  the  men 
from  New  Hampshire  and  Kentucky  outvoted  them? 
Thus  will  responsibility,  that  great  pillar  of  a  free  govern- 
ment, be  entirely  taken  away. 

The  honourable  gentleman  wished  to  try  the  experi- 
ment. Loving  his  country  as  he  does,  he  would  not  sure- 
ly wish  to  trust  its  happiness  to  an  experiment,  from 
which  much  harm,  but  no  good  can  result. 

Sir,  as  to  what  has  been  said  in  defence  of  that  part  of 
this  new  constitution,  which  goes  to  the  regulation  of  the 
militia  system,  I  still  retain  my  opinion,  that  the  states 
have  no  right  under  it  to  call  forth  the  militia  to  suppress 
insurrections,  &c. — But  the  right  interpretation  and  such 
as  the  nations  of  the  earth  have  always  put  upon  the  con- 
cession of  power  is,  that  when  given,  it  is  given  exclu- 
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sivcly.  I  appeal  to  the  committee,  if  power  is  not  confined 
to  the  hands  of  a  few  in  almost  all  countries  of  the  world. 
I  refer  to  your  candour,  if  the  construction  of  conceded 
power  is  not  an  exclusive  concession  in  nineteen  twen- 
tieth parts  of  the  world.  The  nations  which  have  retained 
their  liberty,  therefore,  are  comparatively  few;  and  Ame- 
rica will  add  to  the  number  of  the  oppressed  ones,  if 
she  depends  on  constructive  rights,  and  on  argumentative 
implication.  That  the  powers  given  to  congress  are  ex- 
clusively given,  is  perfectly  clear  to  me.  The  rights  which 
the  states  possess  must  be  founded  on  the  restrictions  on 
congress. — If  the  doctrine  which  has  been  so  cften  insist- 
ed upon,  that  rights  not  given  are  retained,  be  true,  why 
are  there  negative  clauses  introduced  to  restrain  congress? 
I  told  gentlemen,  that  these  clauses  were  sufficient  to 
shake  all  their  implication.  For,  if  congress  have  no  pow- 
er but  what  is  expressly  given  them,  why  restrict  them 
by  negative  wrords?  Is  not  the  clear  implication  this — 
that  if  these  restrictions  were  not  inserted,  congress  would 
have  the  power  to  do  what  those  restrictions  prohibit.  It 
has  been  said,  that  congress  ought  to  have  power  to  pro- 
tect all,  and  yet  that  the  power  over  the  militia  is  concur- 
rent.— Sir,  I  rely  upon  it  that  this  doctrine  is  nugatory, 
that  it  was  not  reducible  to  practice.  Examine  it — reduce 
it  to  practice.  Suppose  an  insurrection  in  Virginia,  and 
suppose  there  is  no  danger  apprehended  of  an  insurrection 
in  another  state,  from  the  conduct  of  the  government;  or 
suppose  a  national  war,  and  there  be  discontents  among 
the  people  of  this  state,  which  have  produced  or  direaten 
an  insurrection;  suppose  congress,  in  either  case,  demands 
a  number  of  militia,  will  they  not  be  obliged  to  go? 
Where  are  your  reserved  rights,  when  your  militia  go  to 
a  neighbouring  state?  Which  call  is  to  be  obeyed,  the 
congressional  call,  or  the  call  of  the  state  legislature?  Sir, 
we  know  that  the  call  of  congress  must  be  obeyed.  I 
Vol.  I.  2H 
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need  not  remind  you  that  the  sweeping  clause  will  force 
their  demands  to  be  submitted  to. — This  clause  enables 
them  "  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and 
proper  to  carry  into  execution  all  the  powers  vested  by 
this  constitution  in  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof." — Mr.  Chairman, 
I  will  turn  to  another  clause,  which  relates  to  the  same 
subject,  and  which  tends  to  show  the  fallacy  of  their  ar- 
gument. The  tenth  section,  of  the  first  article,  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  by  an  honourable  member,  mi- 
litates against  himself.  It  says,  that  "  no  state  shall  engage 
in  war,  unless  actually  invaded."  If  you  give  this  clause 
a  fair  construction,  what  is  the  true  meaning  of  it?  What 
does  this  relate  to?  Not  domestic  insurrections,  but  war. 
If  the  country  be  invaded,  a  state  may  go  to  war;  but 
cannot  suppress  insurrections.  If  there  should  happen  an 
insurrection  of  slaves,  the  country  cannot  be  said  to  be 
invaded.  They  cannot  therefore  suppress  it,  without  the 
interposition  of  congress.  The  fourth  section,  of  the 
fourth  article,  expressly  directs,  that  in  case  of  domestic 
violence,  congress  shall  protect  the  states  on  application 
of  the  legislature  or  executive;  and  the  eighth  section  of 
the  first  article,  gives  congress  power  to  call  forth  the 
militia  to  quell  insurrections:  There  cannot  therefore  be 
a  concurrent  power.  The  state  legislatures  ought  to  have 
power  to  call  forth  the  efforts  of  militia  when  necessary. 
Occasions  for  calling  them  out  may  be  urgent,  pressing, 
and  instantaneous.  The  states  cannot  under  this  new  go- 
vernment call  them,  let  an  insurrection  be  ever  so  peril- 
ous, without  an  application  to  congress,  and  a  delay  so 
long  may  be  fatal. 

There  are  three  clauses  which  prove  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  doubt,  that  congress,  and  congress  only,  can  call 
forth  the  militia.  The  clause  giving  congress  power  to 
call  them  out  to  suppress  insurrections,  &c. — that  which 
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restrains  a  state  from  engaging  in  war,  except  when  ac- 
tually invaded, — and  that  which  requires  congress  to  pro- 
tect the  states  against  domestic  violence,  all  concur  to 
render  it  impossible,  that  a  state  can  have  power  to  in- 
termeddle with  them.  Will  not  congress  find  refuge  for 
its  own  conduct  in  these  clauses?  With  respect  to  the 
concurrent  jurisdiction,  it  is  a  political  monster  of  absur- 
dity. We  have  passed  that  clause  which  gives  congress 
an  unlimited  authority  over  the  national  wealth;  and  here 
is  an  unbounded  control  over  the  national  strength.  Yet 
notwithstanding  this  clear  and  unequivocal  relinquishment 
of  the  power  of  controlling  the  militia,  you  say  the  states 
retain  it  for  the  very  purposes  given  to  congress.  Is  it 
fair  to  say,  that  you  gave  the  power  of  arming  the  militia, 
and  at  the  same  time  say  you  reserve  it?  Sir,  I  say  this 
great  national  government  ought  not  to  be  left  in  this 
condition.  If  it  be,  it  will  terminate  in  the  destruction  of 
our  liberties. 

Sir — as  to  the  power  of  making  treaties  vested  by  this 
government,  I  beg  gentlemen  to  consider  the  condition 
this  country  will  be  in,  if  two-thirds  of  a  quorum  shall 
be  empowered  to  make  a  treaty: — they  may  relinquish 
and  alienate  territorial  rights,  and  sacrifice  our  most 
valuable  commercial  advantages.  In  short,  if  any  thing 
be  left  us,  it  will  be  because  the  president  and  senators 
are  pleased  to  allow  it.  The  power  of  making  treaties  by 
this  constitution,  ill-guarded  as  it  is,  extends  farther  than 
it  has  ever  done  in  any  country  in  the  world.  Treaties 
are  to  have  more  force  here  than  in  any  part  of  Christen- 
dom. For  I  defy  any  gentleman  to  show  any  thing  so 
extensive  in  any  strong  energetic  government  in  Europe. 
Treaties  rest  on  the  laws  and  usages  of  nations.  To  say 
that  they  are  municipal,  is  to  me  a  doctrine  totally  novel. 
To  make  them  paramount  to  the  constitutions,  and  laws 
of  the  states,  is  unprecedented.  I  would  give  them  the 
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same  force  and  obligation  here  that  they  have  in  Great 
Britain,  or  any  other  country  in  Europe.  Gentlemen  are 
going  on  in  a  fatal  career: — but  I  beseech  them  to  stop 
and  not  to  concede  this  dangerous  power  unguarded  and. 
unaltered. 


PATRICK  HENRY'S  SPEECH, 


QUESTION  OF  RATIFICATION*. 

A  RESOLUTION  to  proceed  at  once  to  a  ratification 
of  the  constitution,  being  made  by  Mr.  Wythe  and  read 
by  the  clerk,  Mr.  Henry  rose  and  spoke  for  the  last  time, 
on  this  ever  important,  and  interesting  subject,  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms. 


Mr.  Chairman, 

I  am  justified  in  entering  my  protest  against  this  pro- 
posal of  ratification  as  premature  and  improper.  The 
importance  of  the  subject,  sir,  requires  the  most  mature 
deliberation,  and  the  honourable  member  must  forgive 
me  for  declaring  my  dissent  from  it,  because,  if  I  un- 
derstand it  rightly,  it  admits  that  the  new  system  is  de- 
fective, defective  most  capitally.  For  immediately  after 
the  proposed  ratification,  there  comes  a  declaration,  that 
the  paper  before  you  is  not  intended  to  violate  any  of 
these  three  great  rights — the  liberty  of  religion,  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  and  the  trial  by  jury. — Then  what  is  the 
inference,  when  you  enumerate  the  rights  which  you  are 
to  enjoy,  but  that  those  not  numerated  are  relinquished? 
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There- are  only  three  things  to  be  retained: — Religious 
toleration,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  trial  by  jury.  Will 
not  the  ratification  carry  every  thing,  without  excepting 
these  three  things?  Will  not  the  whole  world  pronounce, 
that  we  intended  to  give  up  all  the  rest?  Every  thing  it 
speaks  of  by  way  of  right  is  comprised  in  these  three 
things.  Your  subsequent  amendments,  only  go  to  these 
three  amendments.  Sir,  I  feel  myself  perplexed  and  trou- 
bled, because  the  necessity  of  securing  our  personal 
rights,  seems  not  to  have  entered  into  the  minds  of  those 
men:  For  many,  many  other  valuable  things  are  omitted. 
For  instance:  General  warrants,  by  which  an  officer  may 
search  suspected  places,  without  evidence  of  the  com- 
mission of  a  fact,  and  seize  any  person  without  evidence 
of  his  crime;  these  surely  ought  to  be  prohibited.  But  as 
they  are  admitted,  any  man  may  be  seized;  any  property 
may  be  taken,  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner,  without  the 
least  evidence  or  reason.  Every  thing  the  most  sacred, 
may  be  rifled  and  searched  and  ransacked  by  the  strong 
hand  of  power.  We  have  infinitely  more  reason  to  dread 
general  warrants  here,  than  they  have  even  in  England; 
because  there,  if  a  person  be  confined,  liberty  may  be 
quickly  obtained  by  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  But  here 
a  man  living  many  hundred  miles  from  the  judges,  may 
rot  in  prison  before  he  can  obtain  a  writ  for  his  relief. 

Another  most  fatal  omission,  is  that  with  respect  to 
standing  armies.  In  your  bill  of  rights  of  Virginia,  they 
are  said  to  be  dangerous  to  liberty,  and  that  valuable  in- 
strument tells  you,  that  the  proper  defence  of  a  free  state 
consists  in  militia;  and  so  I  might  go  on  to  ten  or  eleven 
things  of  immense  consequence  secured  in  your  bill  of 
rights,  concerning  which  that  proposal  on  your  table  is 
silent.  Is  that  the  language  of  the  bill  of  rights  in  Eng- 
land? Is  it  the  language  of  the  American  bill  of  rights, 
that  these  three  privileges,  and  these  only,  are  valuable' 
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Is  it  the  language  of  men  going  into  a  new  government? 
Is  it  not  necessary  to  speak  of  these  things  before  you 
enter  into  this  awful  compact?  How  do  these  three  things 
stand?  As  one  of  the  parties,  we  declare  we  do  not  mean 
to  give  them  up.  This  is  very  dictatorial.  Much  more 
so,  than  the  conduct  which  proposes  alterations  as  the 
condition  of  adoption.  In  a  compact  there  are  two  par- 
ties,— one  accepting,  and  another  proposing.  As  a  party, 
we  propose  that  we  shall  secure  these  three  things;  and 
before  we  have  the  assent  of  the  other  contracting  party, 
we  go  into  the  compact,  and  leave  these  things  at  their 
mercy.  What  will  be  the  consequence?  Suppose  the 
other  states  should  call  this  dictatorial?  They  will  say, 
Virginia  has  gone  into  the  government,  and  carried  with 
her  certain  propositions,  which  she  says,  ought  to  be 
concurred  in  by  the  other  states.  They  will  declare,  that 
she  has  no  right  to  dictate  to  other  states,  the  conditions 
on  which  they  shall  come  into  the  union.  According  to 
the  honourable  member's  proposal,  the  ratification  will 
cease  to  be  obligatory  unless  they  accede  to  these  amend- 
ments. We  have  ratified  it.  You  have  committed  a  vio- 
lation, they  will  say.  They  have  not  violated  it.  We  say 
we  will  go  out  of  it.  You  are  then  reduced  to  a  sad 
dilemma:  To  give  up  these  three  rights,  or  to  leave  the 
government.  This  is  worse  than  our  present  confedera- 
tion, to  which  we  have  hitherto  adhered  honestly  and 
faithfully.  We  shall  be  told  we  have  violated  it,  because 
we  have  left  it  for  the  infringement  and  violation  of  con- 
ditions, which  they  never  agreed  to  be  a  part  of  the  ratifi- 
cation. The  ratification  will  be  complete.  The  proposal 
is  made  by  one  party.  We,  as  the  other,  accede  to  it, 
and  propose  the  security  of  these  three  great  rights;  for 
it  is  only  a  proposal.  In  order  to  secure  them,  you  are 
left  in  that  state  of  fatal  hostility,  which  I  shall  as  much 
deplore  as  the  honourable  gentleman.  I  exhort  gentle- 
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men  to  think  seriously,  before  they  ratify  this  constitu- 
tion, and  to  indulge  a  salutary  doubt  of  their  being  able 
to  succeed  in  any  effort  they  may  make  to  get  amend- 
ments after  adoption.  With  respect  to  that  part  of  the 
proposal,  which  says,  that  every  power  not  specially 
granted  to  congress  remains  with  the  people;  it  must  be 
previous  to  adoption,  or  it  will  involve  this  country  in 
inevitable  destruction.  To  talk  of  it,  as  a  thing  to  be 
subsequently  obtained,  and  not  as  one  of  your  unalien- 
able rights,  is  leaving  it  to  the  casual  opinion  of  the  con- 
gress who  shall  take  up  the  consideration  of  that  most 
important  right.  They  will  not  reason  with  you  about 
the  effect  of  this  constitution.  They  will  not  take  the 
opinion  of  this  committee  concerning  its  operation.  They 
will  construe  it  even  as  they  please.  If  you  place  it  sub- 
sequently, let  me  ask  the  consequences?  Among^ten 
thousand  implied  powers  which  thev  may  assume,  they 
may,  if  we  be  engaged  in  war,  liberate  every  one  of  your 
slaves  if  they  please.  And  this  must  and  will  be  done  by 
men,  a  majority  of  whom  have  not  a  common  interest 
with  you.  They  will  therefore  have  no  feeling  for  your 
interests.  It  has  been  repeatedly  said  here,  that  the  great 
object  of  a  national  government,  was  national  defence. 
That  power  which  is  said  to  be  intended  for  security  and  lr- 
safety,  may  be  rendered  detestable  by  gross  oppression. 
If  you  give  power  to  the  general  government  to  provide 
for  the  general  defence,  the  means  must  be  commensu- 
rate to  the  end.  All  the  means  in  the  possession  of  the 
people  must  be  given  to  the  government  which  is  in- 
trusted with  the  public  defence.  In  this  state  there  are 
230,000  blacks,  and  there  are  many  in  several  other 
states.  But  there  are  few  or  none  in  the  northern  states, 
and  yet  if  the  northern  states  shall  be  of  opinion,  that  our 
numbers  are  numberless,  they  may  call  forth  every  na- 
tional resource.  May  congress  not  say,  that  every  black 
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man  must  fight?  Did  we  not  see  a  little  of  this  in  the  last 
war?  We  were  not  so  hard  pushed,  as  to  make  emanci- 
pation general.  But  acts  of  assembly  passed,  that  every 
slave  who  would  go  to  the  army  should  be  free.  Another 
thing  will  contribute  to  bring  this  event  about — slavery 
is  detested — we  feel  its  fatal  effects — we  abhor,  we  de- 
plore it  ourselves  with  all  the  pity  of  humanity.  Let 
these  considerations,  at  some  future  period,  press  with 
full  force  on  the  minds  of  congress.  Let  that  urbanity, 
which  I  trust  will  distinguish  America,  let  the  necessity 
of  national  defence: — Let  all  these  things  I  say  operate 
upon  their  minds,  and  they  will  search  that  paper  to  see 
if  they  have  power  of  manumission.  And  have  they  not 
that  power,  sir? — Have  they  not  power  to  provide  for 
the  general  defence  and  welfare? — May  they  not  think 
that  these  call  for  the  abolition  of  slavery? — May  they  not 
pronounce  all  slaves  free,  and  will  they  not  be  warranted 
by  that  power? — There  is  no  ambiguous  implication,  or 
logical  deduction  in  this  part.  The  paper  speaks  to  the 
point.  They  have  the  power  in  clear  unequivocal  terms; 
and  they  will  clearly  and  certainly  exercise  it.  As  much 
as  I  deplore  slavery,  I  see  that  prudence  forbids  its  abo- 
lition. I  deny  that  the  general  government  ought  to  set 
them  free,  because  a  decided  majority  of  the  states  have 
not  the  ties  of  sympathy  and  fellow-feeling  for  those 
whose  interest  would  be  affected  by  their  emancipation. 
The  majority  of  congress  is  to  the  north,  and  the  slaves 
are  to  the  south.  In  this  situation,  I  see  a  great  deal  of 
the  property  of  the  people  of  Virginia  in  jeopardy,  and 
their  peace  and  tranquillity  done  away.  I  repeat  it  again, 
that  it  would  rejoice  my  very  soul,  that  every  one  of  my 
fellow-beings  was  emancipated.  As  we  ought  with  gra- 
titude to  admire  that  decree  of  heaven,  which  has  num- 
bered us  among  the  free,  we  ought  to  lament  and  deplore 
the  necessity  of  holding  our  fellow-men  in  bondage.  But 
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is  it  practicable  by  any  human  means,  to  liberate  them, 
without  producing  the  most  dreadful  and  ruinous  conse- 
quences? We  ought  to  possess  them  in  the  manner  we 
have  inherited  them  from  our  ancestors,  as  their  manu- 
mission is  incompatible  with  the  felicity  of  the  country. 
But  we  ought  to  soften,  as  much  as  possible,  the  rigour 
of  their  unhappy  fate.  I  know  that  in  a  variety  of  parti- 
cular instances,  the  legislature  listening  to  complaints, 
have  admitted  their  emancipation.  Let  me  not  dwell  on 
this  subject.  I  will  only  add,  that  this,  as  well  as  everv 
other  property  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  is  in  jeopardy,  JS 

and  is  put  into  the  hands  of  those  who  have  no  similarity 
of  situation  or  congeniality  of  sentiment  with  us.  This 
is  a  merely  local  matter,  and  I  can  see  no  propriety  in 
subjecting  it  to  congress.  With  respect  to  the  subse- 
quent amendments,  talked  of,  I  am  distressed  when  I 
hear  the  expression.  It  is  a  new  one  altogether,  and  such 
a  one  as  militates  against  every  idea  of  fortitude,  and 
manliness,  in  the  states,  or  in  any  one  else.  Evils  admit- 
ted, in  order  to  be  removed  subsequently,  and  tyranny 
submitted  to,  in  order  to  be  excluded  by  a  subsequent 
alteration,  are  things  entirely  new  to  me.  But  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  who  started  them  meant  nothing  but  to 
amuse  the  committee.  I  know  his  candour.  His  proposal 
is  an  idea  dreadful  to  me.  I  ask — does  experience  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  to  this  day,  warrant  such  a 
conception.  Do  men  enter  into  a  compact  of  government 
first,  and  afterwards  settle  the  terms  of  it?  It  is  admitted 
by  every  one,  that  this  is  a  compact.  Although  the  con- 
federation be  lost,  it  is  a  constitution  by  compact,  or 
something  of  that  nature.  I  confess  I  never  heard  of  such 
an  idea  before.  It  is  most  abhorrent  to  my  mind.  You 
endanger  the  tranquillity  of  your  country — you  stab  its 
repose,  if  you  accept  this  government  unaltered.  How 
are  you  to  allay  animosities? — For  such  there  are — great 
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and  I  fear  fatal  ones. — He  flatters  me,  and  tells  me,  that 
I  could  influence  the  people,  and  reconcile  them  to  it. 
Sir,  their  sentiments  are  as  firm  and  sieady,  as  they  are 
patriotic.  Were  I  to  ask  them  to  apostatize  from  their 
native  religion,  they  would  despise  me.  They  are  not  to 
be  shaken  in  their  opinions,  with  respect  to  their  priority 
of  preserving  their  rights:  No  man  living  can  persuade 
them,  that  it  is  necessary  to  relinquish  them.  Besides  were 
I  to  attempt  to  persuade  them  to  abandon  their  patriotic 
sentiments,  I  should  look  upon  myself  as  one  of  the  most 
infamous  of  mankind.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  the 
great  body  of  yeomanry  are  in  decided  opposition  to  it. 
I  may  say  with  confidence,  that  for  nineteen  counties  ad- 
jacent to  each  other,  nine  tenths  of  the  people  are  consci- 
entiously opposed  to  it.  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  give  it 
to  you  as  my  opinion;  and  my  opinion  is  founded  on 
personal  knowledge  in  some  measure,  and  on  other  good 
authority.  I  have  not  hunted  popularity  by  declaiming 
to  injure  this  government.  Though  public  fame  might 
say  so,  it  was  not  owing  to  me  that  this  flame  of  opposi- 
tion has  been  kindled  and  spread.  These  men  never  will 
part  with  their  political  opinions.  If  they  should  see  their 
political  happiness  secured  to  the  latest  posterity,  then 
indeed  they  might  agree  to  it.  Subsequent  amendments 
will  not  do  for  men  of  this  cast.  Do  you  consult  the 
union  in  proposing  them?  You  may  amuse  them  as  long 
as  you  please,  but  they  will  never  like  it.  You  have  not 
that  solid  reality,  the  hearts  and  hands  of  the  men  who 
are  to  be  governed. 

Have  gentlemen  no  respect  to  the  actual  dispositions 
of  the  people  in  the  adopting  states?  Look  at  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Massachusetts.  These  two  great  states  have  raised 
as  great  objections  to  that  government  as  we  do.  There 
was  a  majority  of  only  nineteen  in  Massachusetts.  We 
are  told,  that  only  ten  thousand  were  represented  in  Penn- 
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sylvania,  although  seventy  thousand  had  a  right  to  be 
represented.  Is  not  this  a  serious  consideration? — Is  it 
not  worth  while  to  turn  your  eyes  for  a  moment  from 
subsequent  amendments,  to  the  real  situation  of  your 
country? — You  may  have  an  union,  but  can  you  have  a 
lasting  union  in  these  circumstances?  It  will  be  in  vain 
to  expect  it.  But  if  you  agree  to  previous  amendments, 
you  will  have  union,  firm,  solid,  permanent.  I  cannot 
conclude  without  saying,  that  I  shall  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  if  subsequent  amendments  be  determined  upon. 
Oppressions  will  be  carried  on  as  radically  by  the  majo- 
rity when  adjustments  and  accommodations  will  be  held 
up.  I  say,  I  conceive  it  my  duty,  if  this  government  be 
adopted  before  it  is  amended,  to  go  home. — I  shall  act  as 
I  think  my  duty  requires  — Every  other  gentleman  will 
do  the  same.  Previous  amendments,  in  my  opinion,  are 
necessary  to  procure  peace  and  tranquillity.  I  fear,  if 
they  be  not  agreed  to,  every  movement  and  operation  of 
government  will  cease,  and  how  long  that  baneful  thing, 
civil  discord,  will  stay  from  this  country,  God  only  knows. 
When  men  are  free  from  restraint,  how  long  will  you 
suspend  their  fury?  The  interval  between  this  and  blood- 
shed, is  but  a  moment.  The  licentious  and  wicked  of  the 
community  will  seize  with  avidity  every  thing  you  hold. 
In  this  unhappy  situation,  what  is  to  be  done?  It  surpasses 
my  stock  of  wisdom  to  determine.  If  you  will  in  the  lan- 
guage of  freemen,  stipulate,  that  there  are  rights  which 
no  man  under  heaven  can  take  from  you,  you  shall  have 
me  going  along  with  you;  but  not  otherwise.  [Here  Mr. 
Henry  informed  the  committee,  that  he  had  a  resolution 
prepared,  to  refer  a  declaration  of  rights,  with  certain 
amendments  to  the  most  exceptionable  parts  of  the  con- 
stitution, to  the  other  states  in  the  confederacy,  for  their 
consideration,  previous  to  its  ratification.  The  clerk  then 
read  the  resolution,  the  declaration  of  rights,  and  amende 
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ments,  which  were  nearly  the  same  as  those  ultimately 
proposed  by  the  convention.  He  then  resumed  the 
subject.]  I  have  thus  candidly  submitted  to  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  to  this  committee,  what  occurred  to 
me  as  proper  amendments  to  the  constitution,  and  a 
declaration  of  rights  containing  those  fundamental  un- 
alienable privileges,  which  I  conceive  to  be  essential 
to  liberty  and  happiness.  I  believe,  that  on  a  review 
of  these  amendments  it  will  still  be  found,  that  the 
arm  of  power  will  be  sufficiently  strong  for  national 
purposes,  when  these  restrictions  shall  become  a  part  of 
the  government.  I  believe  no  gentleman  who  opposes 
me  in  sentiments,  will  be  able  to  discover  that  any  one 
feature  of  a  strong  government  is  altered;  and  at  the  same 
time  your  unalienable  rights  are  secured  by  them.  The 
government  unaltered  may  be  terrible  to  America;  but 
can  never  be  loved,  till  it  shall  be  amended.  You  find  all 
the  resources  of  the  continent  may  be  drawn  to  a  point. 
In  danger,  the  president  may  concentrate  to  a  point  every 
effort  of  the  continent.  If  the  government  be  constructed 
to  satisfy  the  people,  and  remove  their  apprehensions, 
the  wealth  and  strength  of  the  continent  will  go  where 
public  utility  shall  direct  them. — This  government,  with 
these  restrictions,  will  be  a  strong  government  united 
with  the  privileges  of  the  people.  In  my  weak  judgment, 
a  government  is  strong  when  it  applies  to  the  most  im- 
portant end  of  all  governments — the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  people. — In  the  honourable  member's  proposal, 
jury  trial,  the  press,  and  religion,  and  other  essential 
rights,  are  not  to  be  given  up. — Other  essential  rights! 
— what  are  they? — The  world  will  say,  that  you  intended 
to  give  them  up.  When  you  go  into  an  enumeration  of 
your  rights,  and  stop  that  enumeration,  the  inevitable 
conclusion  is,  that  what  is  omitted  is  intended  to  be  sur- 
rendered. Anxious  as  I  am  to  be  as  little  troublesome  as 
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possible,  I  cannot  leave  this  part  of  the  subject,  without 
adverting  to  one  remark  of  an  honourable  gentleman. 
He  says,  that  rather  than  bring  the  union  into  danger,  he 
will  adopt  it  with  its  imperfections.  A  great  deal  is  said 
about  disunion,  and  consequent  dangers.  I  have  no  claim 
to  a  greater  share  of  fortitude  than  others,  but  I  can  see 
no  kind  of  danger.  1  form  my  judgment  on  a  single  fact 
alone, — that  we  are  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  that 
there  is  not  any  apparent  cause  of  a  rupture  with  any  na- 
tion in  the  world.  Is  it  among  the  American  states  that 
the  cause  of  disunion  is  to  be  feared? — Are  not  the  states 
using  all  their  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  union?  New 
England  sacrifices  local  prejudices  for  the  purposes  of 
union.  We  hear  the  necessity  of  the  union,  and  predi- 
lection for  the  union,  re-echoed  from  all  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent; and  all  at  once  disunion  is  to  follow!  If  gentlemen 
dread  disunion,  the  very  thing  they  advocate  will  inevi- 
tably produce  it.  A  previous  ratification  will  raise  insur- 
mountable obstacles  to  union.  New  York  is  one  insur- 
mountable obstacle  to  it,  and  North  Carolina  is  another. 
— They  will  never  accede  to  it,  till  it  be  amended.  A 
great  part  of  Virginia  is  opposed  most  decidedly  to  it, 
as  it  stands.  This  very  spirit  which  will  govern  us  in 
these  three  states,  will  find  a  kindred  spirit  in  the  adopt- 
ing states.  Give  me  leave  to  say,  that  it  is  very  problema- 
tical, whether  the  adopting  states  can  stand  on  their  own 
legs.  I  hear  only  on  one  side,  but  as  far  as  my  information 
goes,  there  are  heart-burnings  and  animosities  among 
them.  Will  these  animosities  be  cured  by  subsequent 
amendments? 

Turn  away  from  America,  and  consider  European  po- 
litics. The  nations  there  which  can  trouble  us  are  France, 
England,  and  Spain.  But  at  present  we  know  for  a  cer- 
tainty, that  those  nations  are  engaged  in  very  different 
pursuits  from  American  conquests.  We  are  told  by  our 
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intelligent  ambassador,  that  there  is  no  such  danger  as 
has  been  apprehended.  Give  me  leave  then  to  say,  that 
dangers  from  beyond  the  Atlantic  are  imaginary.  From 
these  premises  then,  it  may  be  concluded,  that  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  to  this  time,  there  never  was  a  more 
fair  and  proper  opportunity  than  we  have  at  this  day  to 
establish  such  a  government,  as  will  permanently  esta- 
blish the  most  transcendant  political  felicity.  Since  the 
revolution,  there  has  not  been  so  much  experience — 
Since  then,  the  general  interests  of  America  have  not 
been  better  understood,  nor  the  union  more  ardently 
loved,  than  at  this  present  moment.  I  acknowledge  the 
weakness  of  the  old  confederation.  Every  man  says,  that 
something  must  be  done.  Where  is  the  moment  more 
favourable  than  this?  During  the  war,  when  ten  thousand 
dangers  surrounded  us,  America  was  magnanimous. 
What  was  the  language  of  the  little  state  of  Maryland? 
"  I  will  have  time  to  consider.  I  will  hold  out  three 
years.  Let  what  may  come,  I  will  have  time  to  reflect." 
Magnanimity  appeared  every  where.  What  was  the  up- 
shot? America  triumphed.  Is  there  any  thing  to  forbid 
us  to  offer  these  amendments  to  the  other  states?  If  this 
moment  goes  away  unimproved,  we  shall  never  see  its 
peturn.  We  now  act  under  a  happy  system,  which  says, 
that  a  majority  may  alter  the  government  when  necessary. 
But  by  the  paper  proposed,  a  majority  will  forever  endea- 
vour in  vain  to  alter  if.  Three  fourths  may.  Is  not  this 
the  most  promising  time  for  securing  the  necessary  alte- 
ration? Will  you  go  into  that  government,  where  it  is  a 
principle,  that  a  contemptible  minority  may  prevent  an 
alteration?  What  will  be  the  language  of  the  majority? 
—  Change  the  government! — Nay,  seven  eighths  of  the 
people  of  America  may  wish  the  change;  but  the  mino- 
rity may  come  with  a  Roman  veto,  and  object  to  the  alte- 
ration. The  language  of  a  magnanimous  country,  and  of 
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freemen  is,  "till  you  remove  the  defects, we  will  not  accede." 
It  would  be  in  vain  for  me  to  show,  that  there  is  no  dan- 
ger to  prevent  our  obtaining  those  amendments,  if  you 
are  not  convinced  already.  If  the  other  states  will  not 
agree  to  them,  it  is  not  an  inducement  to  union.  The  lan- 
guage of  this  paper  is  not  dictatorial,  but  merely  a  pro- 
position for  amendments.    The  proposition  of  Virginia 
met  with  a  favourable  reception  before.  We  proposed 
that  convention  which  met  at  Annapolis.  It  was  not  called 
dictatorial.  We  proposed  that  at  Philadelphia.  Was  Vir- 
ginia thought  dictatorial?  But  Virginia  is  now  to  lose  her 
pre-eminence.  Those  rights  of  equality   to   which   the 
meanest  individual  in  the  community  is  entitled,  is  to 
bring  us  down  infinitely  below  the   Delaware  people. 
Have  wre  not  a  right  to  sa}T,  hear  our  propositions?  Why, 
sir,  your  slaves  have  a  right  to  make  their  humble  re- 
quests.— Those  who  are  in  the  meanest  occupations  of 
human  life,  have  a  right  to  complain.  What  do  we  re- 
quire? Not  pre-eminence,  but  safety:  That  our  citizens 
may  be  able  to  sit  down  in  peace  and  security  under  their 
own  fig  trees.  I  am  confident  that  sentiments  like  these, 
will  meet  with  unison  in  every  state:  For  they  all  wish  to 
banish  discord  from  the  American  soil.  I  am  certain  that 
the  warmest  friend  of  the  constitution,   wishes  to  have 
fewer  enemies-— fewer  of  those  who  pester  and  plague 
him  with  opposition.  I  could  not  withhold  from  my  fel- 
low citizens  any  thing  so  reasonable,  I  fear  you  will  have 
no  union,  unless  you  remove  the  cause  of  opposition. 
Will  you  sit  down  contented  with  the  name  of  union 
without  any  solid  foundation? 

Mr.  Henry  then  concluded,  by  expressing  his  hopes, 
that  his  resolution  would  be  adopted,  and  added,  that  if 
the  committee  should  disapprove  of  any  of  his  amend- 
ments, others  might  be  substituted. 
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or 

THE  HONOUfeABLE  JAMES  WILSON, 

DELIVERED  IN  JANUARY  1775,  IN  THE  CONVENTION  FOR  THE  PRO- 
VINCE OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

AMONG  those  who  have  contributed  to  the  general 
advancement  of  political  science  and  jurisprudence  in  the 
United  States,  the  author  of  the  following  speech  holds  a 
distinguished  rank.  Of  his  public  character  to  say  any 
thing  in  this  place  were  superfluous,  since  enough  is 
already  known  of  it  in  every  part  of  the  union,  where 
the  happy  influence  of  laws,  learning,  and  public  virtue 
is  felt.  Respecting  himself  personally,  we  have  been  told 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  at  an  early  age 
passed  over  to  America.  There,  if  our  information  be 
correct,  he  arrived  about  ten  years  before  the  breaking 
out  of  the  disturbances,  which  ended  in  the  disruption  of 
the  colonies  from  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  Being 
an  excellent  scholar,  and  endowed  with  those  virtues,  in 
which  the  people  of  his  native  country  are  seldom  defi- 
cient— namely,  discretion,  integrity,  industry  and  sound 
moral  conduct,  he  did  not  long  remain  unnoticed.  In 
order  to  keep  himself  employed,  till  he  could  meet  with 
something  better  calculated  to  fill  his  grasp,  he  accept- 
ed the  place  of  a  teacher  in  the  Pennsylvania  Acade- 
my, which  he  soon  after  relinquished  for  the  purpose  of 
devoting  his  undivided  attention  to  the  study  of  law, 
under  Mr.  John  Dickinson,  the  celebrated  author  of  the 
Farmer's  Letters.  As  soon  as  he  was  qualified  for  the 
practice  of  that  profession,  he  obtained  admittance  into 
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the  courts,  and  placed  himself  at  Reading  in  Berks 
county,  with  an  intention,  as  it  is  said,  of  permanently 
settling  there;  but  finding  the  inhabitants  of  that  neigh- 
bourhood, [who,  with  the  exception  of  a  happy  few,  were 
uncouth,  ill-mannered,  and  illiterate  German  Boors]  not 
pleased  with  his  Scottish  accent  and  decorous  deport- 
ment, or,  what  I  think  infinitely  more  probable,  being 
himself  disgusted  with  their  gross  manners  and  imprac- 
ticable temper,  he  left  that  town  and  removed  to  Carlisle 
in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  where  his  talents  soon  bore 
their  just  value,  and  he  rose  not  only  to  the  esteem  of 
that  circle,  but  to  high  conspicuity  in  all  parts  of  the 
province.  In  the  contest  with  the  mother  country,  he 
took  a  decided  part  in  favour  of  the  colonies — acquired 
much  celebrity  by  a  very  able  and  luminous  tract  upon 
the  legislative  authority  of  the  British  parliament  over 
them,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  congress  which 
met  in  Philadelphia  in  the  year  1774,  in  which  station 
he  continued  an  ardent  and  distinguished  champion  of 
American  rights,  till  the  independence  of  the  states  was 
completely  established. 

As  a  professor  of  law  and  a  lecturer  upon  that  science, 
and  as  a  judge,  his  reputation  stands  upon  a  proud  height. 
Of  his  excellence  as  an  orator,  the  reader  will  be  enabled 
by  a  perusal  of  the  following  specimens  of  his  eloquence, 
to  form  a  just  estimate. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  in 
the  month  of  November  1774,  the  king's  opening  speech 
informed  them,  that  "  a  most  daring  spirit  of  resistance 
and  disobedience  still  prevailed  in  Massachusetts,  and 
had  broken  forth  in  fresh  violences  of  a  criminal  nature; 
that  the  most  proper  and  effectual  methods  had  been 
taken  to  prevent  these  mischiefs;  and  that  they  (the  par- 
liament) might  depend  upon  a  firm  resolution,  to  with 
stand  every  attempt  to  weaken  or  impair  the  supreme 
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authority  of  parliament,  over  all  the  dominions  of  the 
crown."  This  speech,  with  the  proceedings  which  follow- 
ed it,  served  to  fill  the  colonies  with  the  most  gloomy 
anticipations,  and  with  a  determined  resolution  to  resist 
any  attempts  that  should  in  consequence  of  them  be  made 
upon  their  rights.  When  the  subject  came  to  be  agitafed 
in  the  convention  at  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Wilson  made  the 
following  speech. 


Mr.  Chairman, 

Whence,  sir,  proceeds  all  the  invidious  and  ill- 
grounded  clamour  against  the  colonists  of  America? 
Why  are  they  stigmatized,  in  Britain,  as  licentious  and 
ungovernable?  Why  is  their  virtuous  opposition  to  the 
illegal  attempts  of  their  governors  represented  under  the 
falsest  colours,  and  placed  in  the  most  ungracious  point 
of  view?  This  opposition,  when  exhibited  in  its  true 
light,  and  when  viewed,  with  unjaundiced  eyes,  from  a 
proper  situation,  and  at  a  proper  distance,  stands  confess- 
ed the  lovely  offspring  of  freedom.  It  breathes  the  spirit 
of  its  parent.  Of  this  ethereal  spirit,  the  whole  conduct, 
and  particularly  the  late  conduct  of  the  colonists,  has 
shown  them  eminently  possessed.  It  has  animated  and 
regulated  every  part  of  their  proceedings.  It  has  been 
recognised  to  be  genuine,  by  all  those  symptoms  and 
effects,  by  which  it  has  been  distinguished  in  other  ages 
and  other  countries.  It  has  been  calm  and  regular:  it  has 
not  acted  without  occasion:  it  has  not  acted  dispropor- 
tionably  to  the  occasion.  As  the  attempts,  open  or  secret, 
to  undermine  or  to  destroy  it,  have  been  repeated  or  en- 
forced; in  a  just  degree,  its  vigilance  and  its  vigour  have 
been  exerted  to  defeat  or  to  disappoint  them.  As  its  ex- 
ertion* have  been  sufficient  for  those  purposes  hitherto, 
let  us  hence  draw  a  joyful  prognostic,  that  they  will  con- 
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tinuc  sufficient  for  those  purposes  hereafter.  It  is  not  yet 
exhausted;  it  will  still  operate  irresistibly  whenever  a 
necessary  occasion  shall  call  forth  its  strength. 

Permit  me,  sir,  by  appealing,  in  a  few  instances,  to  the 
spirit  and  conduct  of  the  colonists,  to  evince,  that  what  I 
have  said  of  them  is  just.  Did  they  disclose  any  uneasi- 
ness at  the  proceedings  and  claims  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment, before  those  claims  and  proceedings  afforded  a 
reasonable  cause  for  it?  Did  they  even  disclose  any  un- 
easiness, when  a  reasonable  cause  for  it  was  first  given? 
Our  rights  were  invaded  by  their  regulations  of  our  in- 
ternal policy.  We  submitted  to  them:  we  were  unwilling 
to  oppose  them.  The  spirit  of  liberty  was  slow  to  act. 
When  those  invasions  were  renewed;  when  the  efficacy 
and  malignancy  of  them  were  attempted  to  be  redoubled 
by  the  stamp  act;  when  chains  were  formed  for  us;  and 
preparations  were  made  for  rivetting  them  on  our  limbs 
— what  measures  did  we  pursue?  The  spirit  of  liberty 
found  it  necessary  now  to  act:  but  she  acted  with  the 
calmness  and  decent  dignity  suited  to  her  character. 
Were  we  rash  or  seditious?  Did  we  discover  want  of 
loyalty  to  our  sovereign?  Did  we  betray  want  of  affection 
to  our  brethren  in  Britain?  Let  our  dutiful  and  reveren- 
tial petitions  to  the  throne — let  our  respectful,  though 
firm,  remonstrances  to  the  parliament — let  our  warm  and 
affectionate  addresses  to  our  brethren,  and  (we  will  still 
call  them)  our  friends  in  Great  Britain — let  all  those,  trans- 
mitted from  every  part  of  the  continent,  testify  the  truth. 
By  their  testimony  let  our  conduct  be  tried. 

As  our  proceedings  during  the  existence  and  operation 
of  the  stamp  act  prove  fully  and  incontestably  the  pain- 
ful sensations  that  tortured  our  breasts  from  the  prospect 
of  disunion  with  Britain;  the  peals  of  joy,  which  burst 
forth  universally,  upon  the  repeal  of  that  odious  statute, 
loudly  proclaim  the  heartfelt  delight  produced  in  us  by  a 
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reconciliation  with  her.  Unsuspicious,  because  unde- 
signing,  we  buried  our  complaints,  and  the  causes  of 
them,  in  oblivion,  and  returned,  with  eagerness,  to  our 
former  unreserved  confidence.  Our  connexion  with  our 
parent  country,  and  the  reciprocal  blessings  resulting 
from  it  to  her  and  to  us,  were  the  favourite  and  pleasing 
topics  of  our  public  discourses  and  our  private  conver- 
sations. Lulled  into  delightful  security,  we  dreamt  of 
nothing  but  increasing  fondness  and  friendship,  cement- 
ed and  strengthened  by  a  kind  and  perpetual  communi- 
cation of  good  offices.  Soon,  however,  too  soon,  were 
we  awakened  from  the  soothing  dreams!  Our  enemies 
renewed  their  designs  against  us,  not  with  less  malice, 
but  with  more  art.  Under  the  plausible  pretence  of  re- 
gulating our  trade,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  making 
provision  for  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  sup- 
port of  government,  in  some  of  the  colonies,  they  pur- 
sued their  scheme  of  depriving  us  of  our  property  with- 
out our  consent.  As  the  attempts  to  distress  us,  and  to 
degrade  us  to  a  rank  inferior  to  that  of  freemen,  appeared 
now  to  be  reduced  into  a  regular  system,  it  became  pro- 
per, on  our  part,  to  form  a  regular  system  for  counter- 
acting them.  We  ceased  to  import  goods  from  Great 
Britain.  Was  this  measure  dictated  by  selfishness  or  by 
licentiousness?  Did  it  not  injure  ourselves,  while  it  in- 
jured the  British  merchants  and  manufacturers?  Was  it 
inconsistent  with  the  peaceful  demeanour  of  subjects  to 
abstain  from  making  purchases,  when  our  freedom  and 
our  safety  rendered  it  necessary  for  us  to  abstain  from 
them?  A  regard  for  our  freedom  and  our  safety  was  our 
only  motive;  for  no  sooner  had  the  parliament,  by  re- 
pealing part  of  the  revenue  laws,  inspired  us  with  the 
flattering  hopes  that  they  had  departed  from  their  inten- 
tions of  oppressing  and  of  taxing  us,  than  we  forsook  our 
plan  for  defeating  those  intentions,  and  began  to  import 
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as  formerly.  Far  from  being  peevish  or  captious,  we 
took  no  public  notice  even  of  their  declaratory  law  of 
dominion  over  us:  our  candour  led  us  to  consider  it  as  a 
decent  expedient  of  retreating  from  the  actual  exercise 
of  that  dominion. 

But,  alas!  the  root  of  bitterness  still  remained.  The  duty 
on  tea  was  reserved  to  furnish  occasion  to  the  ministry 
for  a  new  effort  to  enslave  and  to  ruin  us;  and  the  East 
India  Company  were  chosen,  and  consented,  to  be  the 
detested  instruments  of  ministerial  despotism  and  cruelty. 
A  cargo  of  their  tea  arrived  at  Boston.  By  a  low  artifice 
of  the  governor,  and  by  the  wicked  activity  of  the  tools 
of  government,  it  was  rendered  impossible  to  store  it  up, 
or  to  send  it  back;  as  was  done  at  other  places.  A  num- 
ber of  persons  unknown  destroyed  it. 

Let  us  here  make  a  concession  to  our  enemies:  let  us 
suppose  that  the  transaction  deserves  all  the  dark  and 
hideous  colours,  in  which  they  have  painted  it:  let  us  even 
suppose — for  our  cause  admits  of  an  excess  of  candour 
— that  all  their  exaggerated  accounts  of  it  were  confined 
strictly  to  the  truth:  what  will  follow?  Will  it  follow, 
that  every  British  colony  in  America,  or  even  the  colony 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  or  even  the  town  of  Boston  in 
that  colony,  merits  the  imputation  of  being  factious  and 
seditious?  Let  the  frequent  mobs  and  riots  that  have 
happened  in  Great  Britain  upon  much  more  trivial  occa- 
sions shame  our  calumniators  into  silence.  Will  it  follow, 
because  the  rules  of  order  and  regular  government  were, 
in  that  instance,  violated  by  the  offenders,  that,  for  this 
reason,  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  and  the  maxims 
of  justice,  must  be  violated  by  their  punishment?  Will 
it  follow,  because  those  who  were  guilty  could  not  be 
known,  that,  therefore,  those  who  were  known  not  to  be 
guilty  must  suffer?  Will  it  follow,  that  even  the  guilty 
should  be  condemned  without  being  heard?-— That  thev 
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should  be  condemned  upon  partial  testimony,  upon  the 
representations  of  their  avowed  and  embittered  enemies? 
Why  were  they  not  tried  in  courts  of  justice  known  to 
their  constitution,  and  by  juries  of  their  neighbourhood? 
Their  courts  and  their  juries  were  not,  in  the  case  of 
captain  Preston,  transported  beyond  the  bounds  of  jus- 
tice by  their  resentment:  why,  then,  should  it  be  pre- 
sumed, that,  in  the  case  of  those  offenders,  they  would 
be  prevented  from  doing  justice  by  their  affection?  But 
the  colonists,  it  seems,  must  be  stript  of  their  judicial,  as 
well  as  of  their  legislative  powers.  They  must  be  bound 
by  a  legislature,  they  must  be  tried  by  a  jurisdiction,  not 
their  own.  Their  constitutions  must  be  changed:  their 
liberties  must  be  abridged:  and  those,  who  shall  be  most 
infamously  active  in  changing  their  constitutions  and 
abridging  their  liberties,  must,  by  an  express  provision, 
be  exempted  from  punishment. 

I  do  not  exaggerate  the  matter,  sir,  when  I  extend 
these  observations  to  all  the  colonists.  The  parliament 
meant  to  extend  the  effects  of  their  proceedings  to  all 
the  colonists.  The  plan,  on  which  their  proceedings  are 
formed,  extends  to  them  all.  From  an  incident,  of  no 
very  uncommon  or  atrocious  nature,  which  happened  in 
one  colony,  in  one  town  in  that  colony,  and  in  which 
only  a  few  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  took  a  part,  an 
occasion  has  been  taken  by  those,  who  probably  intend- 
ed it,  and  who  certainly  prepared  the  way  for  it,  to  im* 
pose  upon  that  colony,  and  to  lay  a  foundation  and  a 
precedent  for  imposing  upon  all  the  rest,  a  system  of 
statutes,  arbitrary,  unconstitutional,  oppressive,  in  every 
view  and  in  every  degree  subversive  of  the  rights,  and 
inconsistent  with  even  the  name  of  freemen. 

Were  the  colonists  so  blind  as  not  to  discern  the  con- 
sequences of  these  measures?  Were  they  so  supinely 
inactive  as  to  take  no  steps  for  guarding  against  them** 
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They  were  not.  They  ought  not  to  have  been  so.  We 
saw  a  breach  made  in  those  barriers,  which  our  ancestors, 
British  and  American,  with  so  much  care,  with  so  much 
danger,  with  so  much  treasure,  and  with  so  much  blood, 
had  erected,  cemented,  and  established  for  the  security 
of  their  liberties  and — with  filial  piety  let  us  mention  it 
— of  ours:  we  saw  the  attack  actually  begun  upon  one 
part:  ought  we  to  have  folded  our  hands  in  indolence,  to 
have  lulled  our  eyes  in  slumbers,  till  the  attack  was  car- 
ried on,  so  as  to  become  irresistible,  in  every  part?  Sir, 
I  presume  to  think  not.  We  were  roused;  we  were 
alarmed,  as  we  had  reason  to  be.  But  still  our  measures 
have  been  such  as  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  of  loyalty  direct- 
ed; not  such  as  a  spirit  of  sedition  or  of  disaffection  would 
pursue.  Our  counsels  have  been  conducted  without  rash- 
ness and  faction:  our  resolutions  have  been  taken  without 
phrensy  or  fury. 

That  the  sentiments  of  every  individual  concerning 
that  important  object,  his  liberty,  might  be  known  and 
regarded,  meetings  have  been  held,  and  deliberations 
carried  on  in  every  particular  district.  That  the  senti- 
ments of  all  those  individuals  might  gradually  and  regu- 
larly be  collected  into  a  single  point,  and  the  conduct  of 
each  inspired  and  directed  by  the  result  of  the  whole 
united,  county  committees — provincial  conventions — a 
continental  congress  have  been  appointed,  have  met  and 
resolved.  By  this  means,  a  chain — more  inestimable,  and, 
while  the  necessity  for  it  continues,  we  hope,  more  in- 
dissoluble than  one  of  e;old — a  chain  of  freedom  has  been 
formed,  of  which  every  individual  in  these  colonies,  who 
is  willing  to  preserve  the  greatest  of  human  blessings,  his 
liberty,  has  the  pleasure  of  beholding  himself  a  link. 

Are  these  measures,  sir,  the  brats  of  disloyalty,  of  dis- 
affection? There  are  miscreants  among  us — wasps  that 
suck  poison  from  the  most  salubrious  flowers — who  tell 
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us  they  are.  They  tell  us  that  all  those  assemblies  are 
unlawful,  and  unauthorized  by  our  constitutions;  and  that 
all  their  deliberations  and  resolutions  are  so  many  trans- 
gressions of  the  duty  of  subjects.  The  utmost  malice 
brooding  over  the  utmost  baseness,  and  nothing  but  such 
a  hated  commixture,  must  have  hatched  this  calumny. 
Do  not  those  men  know — would  they  have  others  not  to 
know — that  it  was  impossible  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
same  province,  and  for  the  legislatures  of  the  different 
provinces,  to  communicate  their  sentiments  to  one  ano- 
ther in  the  modes  appointed  for  such  purposes,  by  their 
different  constitutions?  Do  not  they  know — would  they 
have  others  not  to  know — that  all  this  was  rendered 
impossible  by  those  very  persons,  who  now,  or  whose 
minions  now,  urge  this  objection  against  us?  Do  not 
they  know — would  they  have  others  not  to  know — that 
the  different  assemblies,  who  could  be  dissolved  by  the 
governors,  were,  in  consequence  of  ministerial  mandates, 
dissolved  by  them,  whenever  they  attempted  to  turn 
their  attention  to  the  greatest  objects,  which,  as  guardians 
of  the  liberty  of  their  constituents,  could  be  presented  to 
their  view?  The  arch  enemy  of  the  human  race  torments 
them  only  for  those  actions,  to  which  he  has  tempted, 
but  to  which  he  has  not  necessarily  obliged  them.  Those 
men  refine  even  upon  infernal  malice:  they  accuse,  they 
threaten  us  (superlative  impudence!)  for  taking  those 
very  steps,  which  we  were  laid  under  the  disagreeable 
necessity  of  taking  by  themselves,  or  by  those  in  whose 
hateful  service  they  are  enlisted.  But  let  them  know, 
that  our  counsels,  our  deliberations,  our  resolutions,  if 
not  authorized  by  the  forms,  because  that  was  rendered 
impossible  by  our  enemies,  are  nevertheless  authorized 
by  that  which  weighs  much  more  in  the  scale  of  reason 
— by  the  spirit  of  our  constitutions.  Was  the  convention 
of  the  barons  at  Running  Meade,  where  the  tyranny  of 
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John  was  checked,  and  magna  charta  was  signed,  autho- 
rized by  the  forms  of  the  constitution?  Was  the  conven- 
tion parliament,  that  recalled  Charles  the  Second,  and 
restored  the  monarchy,  authorized  by  the  forms  of  the 
constitution?  Was  the  convention  of  lords  and  commons, 
that  placed  king  William  on  the  throne,  and  secured  the 
monarchy  and  liberty  likewise,  authorized  by  the  forms 
of  the  constitution?  I  cannot  conceal  my  emotions  of 
pleasure,  when  I  observe,  that  the  objections  of  our  ad- 
versaries cannot  be  urged  against  us,  but  in  common 
with  those  venerable  assemblies,  whose  proceedings 
formed  such  an  accession  to  British  liberty  and  British 
renown. 

The  resolutions  entered  into,  and  the  recommenda- 
tions given,  by  the  continental  congress,  have  stamped, 
in  the  plainest  characters,  the  genuine  and  enlightened 
spirit  of  liberty  upon  the  conduct  observed,  and  the  mea- 
sures pursued,  in  consequence  of  them.  As  the  invasions 
of  our  rights  have  become  more  and  more  formidable, 
our  opposition  to  them  has  increased  in  firmness  and 
vigour,  in  a  just,  and  in  no  more  than  a  just,  proportion. 
We  will  not  import  goods  from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland: 
in  a  little  time  we  will  suspend  our  exportations  to  them: 
and,  if  the  same  illiberal  and  destructive  system  of  policy 
be  still  carried  on  against  us,  in  a  little  time  more  we 
will  not  consume  their  manufactures.  In  that  colony 
where  the  attacks  have  been  most  open,  immediate,  and 
direct,  some  farther  steps  have  been  taken,  and  those 
steps  have  met  with  the  deserved  approbation  of  the 
other  provinces. 

Is  this  scheme  of  conduct  allied  to  rebellion?  Can  any 
symptoms  of  disloyalty  to  his  majesty,  of  disinclination  to 
his  illustrious  family,  or  of  disregard  to  his  authority  be 
traced  in  it?  Those,  who  would  blend,  and  whose  crimes 
have  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  blend,  the  tyrannic 
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acts  of  administration  with  the  lawful  measures  of  govern- 
ment, and  to  veil  every  flagitious  procedure  of  the  mi- 
nistry under  the  venerable  mantle  of  majesty,  pretend  to 
discover,  and  employ  their  emissaries  to  publish  the  pre- 
tended discovery  of  such  symptoms.  We  are  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  imposed  upon  by  such  shallow  artifices.  We 
know,  that  we  have  not  violated  the  laws  or  the  consti- 
tution; and  that,  therefore,  we  are  safe  as  long  as  the 
laws  retain  their  force  and  the  constitution  its  vigour; 
and  that,  whatever  our  demeanour  be,  we  cannot  be  safe 
much  longer.  But  another  object  demands  our  attention. 

We  behold — sir,  with  the  deepest  anguish  we  behold 
— that  our  opposition  has  not  been  as  effectual  as  it  has 
been  constitutional.  The  hearts  of  our  oppressors  have 
not  relented:  our  complaints  have  not  been  heard:  our 
grievances  have  not  been  redressed:  our  rights  are  still 
invaded:  and  have  we  no  cause  to  dread,  that  the  inva- 
sions of  them  will  be  inforced  in  a  manner,  against  which 
all  reason  and  argument,  and  all  opposition  of  every 
peaceful  kind,  will  be  vain?  Our  opposition  has  hitherto 
increased  with  our  oppression:  shall  it,  in  the  most  des- 
perate of  all  contingencies,  observe  the  same  proportion? 

Let  us  pause,  sir,  before  we  give  an  answer  to  this 
question:  the  fate  of  us;  the  fate  of  millions  now  alive; 
the  fate  of  millions  yet  unborn  depends  upon  the  answer. 
Let  it  be  the  result  of  calmness  and  of  intrepidity:  let  it 
be  dictated  by  the  principles  of  loyalty,  and  the  princi- 
ples of  liberty.  Let  it  be  such,  as  never,  in  the  worst 
events,  to  give  us  reason  to  reproach  ourselves,  or  others 
reason  to  reproach  us  for  having  done  too  much  or  too 
little. 

Perhaps  the  following  resolution  may  be  found  not 
altogether  unbefitting  our  present  situation.  With  the 
greatest  deference  I  submit  it  to  the  mature  considera- 
tion of -this  assemblv. 
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"  That  the  act  of  the  British  parliament  for  altering  the 
charter  and  constitution  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  and  those  "  for  the  impartial  administration  of  jus- 
tice" in  that  colony,  for  shutting  the  port  of  Boston,  and 
for  quartering  soldiers  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies, 
are  unconstitutional  and  void;  and  can  confer  no  autho- 
rity upon  those  who  act  under  colour  of  them.  That  the 
crown  cannot,  by  its  prerogative,  alter  the  charter  or 
constitution  of  that  colony:  that  all  attempts  to  alter  the 
said  charter  or  constitution,  unless  by  the  authority  of 
the  legislature  of  that  colony,  are  manifest  violations  of 
the  rights  of  that  colony,  and  illegal:  that  all  force  em- 
ployed to  carry  such  unjust  and  illegal  attempts  into 
execution  is  force  without  authority:  that  it  is  the  right 
of  British  subjects  to  resist  such  force:  that  this  right  is 
founded  both  upon  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  British 
constitution. " 

To  prove,  at  this  time,  that  those  acts  are  unconstitu- 
tional and  void  is,  I  apprehend,  altogether  unnecessary. 
The  doctrine  has  been  proved  fully,  on  other  occasions, 
and  has  received  the  concurring  assent  of  British  Ame- 
rica. It  rests  upon  plain  and  indubitable  truths.  We  do 
not  send  members  to  the  British  parliament:  we  have 
parliaments  (it  is  immaterial  what  name  they  go  by)  of 
our  own. 

That  a  void  act  can  confer  no  authority  upon  those, 
who  proceed  under  colour  of  it,  is  a  self-evident  propo* 
sition. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  other  clauses,  I  think  it  use- 
ful to  recur  to  some  of  the  fundamental  maxims  of  the 
British  constitution;  upon  which,  as  upon  a  rock,  our 
wise  ancestors  erected  that  stable  fabric,  against  which 
the  gates  of  hell  have  not  hitherto  prevailed.  Those 
maxims  I  shall  apply  fairly,  and,  I  flatter  myself,  satis- 
factorily to  evince  every  particular  contained  in  the  reso- 
lution. 
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The  government  of  Britain,  sir,  was  never  an  arbi- 
trary government:  our  ancestors  were  ne\er  inconside- 
rate enough  to  trust  those  rights,  which  God  and  nature 
had  given  them,  unreservedly  into  the  hands  of  their 
princes.  However  difficult  it  may  be,  in  other  states,  to 
prove  an  original  contract  subsisting  in  any  other  man- 
ner, and  on  any  other  conditions,  than  are  naturally  and 
necessarily  implied  in  the  very  idea  of  the  first  institution 
of  a  state;  it  is  the  easiest  thing  imaginable,  since  the  re- 
volution of  1688,  to  prove  it  in  our  constitution,  and  to 
ascertain  some  of  the  material  articles,  of  which  it  con- 
sists. It  has  been  often  appealed  to:  it  has  been  often 
broken,  at  least  on  one  part:  it  has  been  often  renewed: 
it  has  been  often  confirmed:  it  still  subsists  in  its  full 
force:  "  it  binds  the  king  as  much  as  the  meanest  sub- 
ject.',  The  measures  of  his  power,  and  the  limits,  be- 
yond which  he  cannot  extend  it,  are  circumscribed  and 
regulated  by  the  same  authority,  and  with  the  same  pre- 
cision, as  the  measures  of  the  subject's  obedience,  and 
the  limits,  beyond  which  he  is  under  no  obligation  to 
practise  it,  are  fixed  and  ascertained.  Liberty  is,  by  the 
constitution,  of  equal  stability,  of  equal  antiquity,  and  of 
equal  authority  with  prerogative.  The  duties  of  the  king 
and  those  of  the  subject  are  plainly  reciprocal:  they  can 
be  violated  on  neither  side,  unless  they  be  performed  on 
the  other.  The  law  is  the  common  standard,  by  which 
the  excesses  of  prerogative  as  well  as  the  excesses  of 
liberty  are  to  be  regulated  and  reformed. 

Of  this  great  compact  between  the  king  and  his  peo- 
ple, one  essential  article  to  be  performed  on  his  part  is — 
that,  in  those  cases  where  provision  is  expressly  made 
and  limitations  set  by  the  laws,  his  government  shail  be 
conducted  according  to  those  provisions,  and  restrained 
according  to  those  limitations — that,  in  those  cases,  which 
are  not  expressly  provided  for  by  the  laws,  it  shall  be 
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conducted  by  the  best  rules  of  discretion,  agreeably  to 
the  general  spirit  of  the  laws,  and  subserviently  to  theif 
ultimate  end — the  interest  and  happiness  of  his  subjects 
— that,  in  no  case,  it  shall  be  conducted  contrary  to  the 
express,  or  to  the  implied  principles  of  the  constitution. 

These  general  maxims,  which  we  may  justly  consider 
as  fundamentals  of  our  government,  will,  by  a  plain  and 
obvious  application  of  them  to  the  parts  of  the  resolution 
remaining  to  be  proved,  demonstrate  them  to  be  strictly 
agreeable  to  the  laws  and  constitution. 

We  can  be  at  no  loss  in  resolving,  that  the  king  can- 
not, by  his  prerogative,  alter  the  charter  or  constitution 
of  the  colony  of  Massachussetts  Bay.  Upon  what  prin- 
ciple could  ->uch  an  exertion  of  prerogative  be  justified? 
On  the  acts  of  parliament?  They  are  already  proved  to 
be  void.  On  the  discretionary  power  which  the  king  has 
of  acting  where  the  laws  are  silent?  That  power  must 
be  subservient  to  the  interest  and  happiness  of  those, 
concerning  whom  it  operates.  But  I  go  farther.  Instead 
of  being  supported  by  law,  or  the  principles  of  preroga- 
tive, such  an  alteration  is  totally  and  absolutely  repugnant 
to  both.  It  is  contrary  to  express  law.  The  charter  and 
constitution  we  speak  of  are  confirmed  by  the  only  legis- 
lative power  capable  of  confirming  them:  and  no  other 
power,  but  that  which  can  ratify,  can  destroy.  If  it  is 
contrary  to  express  law,  the  consequence  is  necessary, 
that  it  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  prerogative:  for 
prerogative  can  operate  only  when  the  law  is  silent. 

In  no  view  can  this  alteration  be  justified,  or  so  much 
as  excused.  It  cannot  be  justified  or  excused  by  the  acts 
of  parliament;  because  the  authority  of  parliament  does 
not  extend  to  it:  it  cannot  be  justified  or  excused  by  the 
operation  of  prerogative;  because  this  is  none  of  the 
cases,  in  which  prerogative  can  operate:  it  cannot  be 
justified  or  excused  by  the  legislative  authority  of  the 
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colony;  because  that  authority  never  has  been,  and,  I 
presume,  never  will  be  given  for  any  such  purpose. 

If  I  have  proceeded  hitherto,  as  I  am  persuaded  I 
have,  upon  safe  and  sure  ground,  I  can,  with  great  con- 
fidence, advance  a  step  farther,  and  say,  that  all  attempts 
to  alter  the  charter  or  constitution  of  that  colony,  unless 
by  the  authority  of  its  own  legislature,  are  violations  of 
its  rights,  and  illegal. 

If  those  attempts  are  illegal,  must  not  all  force,  em- 
ployed to  carry  them  into  execution,  be  force  employed 
against  law,  and  without  authority?  The  conclusion  is 
unavoidable. 

Have  not  British  subjects,  then,  a  right  to  resist  such 
force — force  acting  without  authority — force  employed 
contrary  to  law — force  employed  to  destroy  the  very  ex- 
istence of  law  and  of  liberty?  They  have,  sir,  and  this 
right  is  secured  to  them  both  by  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  the  British  constitution,  by  which  the  measures  and 
the  conditions  of  their  obedience  are  appointed.  The 
British  liberties,  sir,  and  the  means  and  the  right  of 
defending  them,  are  not  the  grants  of  princes;  and  of 
what  our  princes  never  granted  they  surely  can  never  de- 
prive us. 

I  beg  leave,  here,  to  mention  and  to  obviate  some 
plausible  but  ill  founded  objections,  that  have  been,  and 
will  be,  held  forth  by  our  adversaries,  against  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  resolution  now  before  us.  It  will  be  observ- 
ed, that  those  employed  for  bringing  about  the  proposed 
alteration  in  the  charter  and  constitution  of  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  act  by  virtue  of  a  commission  for 
that  purpose  from  his  majesty:  that  all  resistance  of  forces 
commissioned  by  his  majesty,  is  resistance  of  his  ma- 
jesty's authority  and  government,  contrary  to  the  duty  of 
allegiance,  and  treasonable.  These  objections  will  be 
displayed  in  their  most  specious  colours:  every  artifice 
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of  chicanery  and  sophistry  will  be  put  in  practice  to  esta- 
blish them:  law  authorities,  perhaps,  will  be  quoted  and 
tortured  to  prove  them.  Those  principles  of  our  consti- 
tution, which  were  designed  to  preserve  and  to  secure 
the  liberty  of  the  people,  and,  for  the  sake  of  that,  the 
tranquillity  of  government,  will  be  perverted  on  this,  as 
they  have  been  on  many  other  occasions,  from  their  true 
intention;  and  will  be  made  use  of  for  the  contrary  pur- 
pose of  endangering  the  latter,  and  destroyed  the  former. 
The  names  of  the  most-exalted  virtues,  on  one  hand,  and 
of  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  on  the  other,  will  be  em- 
ployed in  direct  contradiction  to  the  nature  of  those  vir- 
tues, and  of  those  crimes:  and,  in  this  manner,  those  who 
cannot  look  beyond  names,  will  be  deceived;  and  those, 
whose  aim  it  is  to  deceive  by  names,  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  accomplishing  it.  But,  sir,  this  disguise  will 
not  impose  upon  us.  We  will  look  to  things  as  well  as 
to  names:  and,  by  doing  so,  we  shall  be  fully  satisfied, 
that  all  those  objections  rest  upon  mere  verbal  sophistry, 
and  have  not  even  the  remotest  alliance  with  the  princi- 
ples of  reason  or  of  law. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  I  say,  that  the  persons  who 
allege,  that  those,  employed  to  alter  the  charter  and 
constitution  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  act  by  virtue  of  a 
commission  from  his  majesty  for  that  purpose,  speak 
improperly,  and  contrary  to  the  truth  of  the  case.  I 
say,  they  act  by  virtue  of  no  such  commission:  I  say, 
it  is  impossible  they  can  act  by  virtue  of  such  a  com- 
mission. What  is  called  a  commission  either  contains 
particular  directions  for  the  purpose  mentioned;  or  it  con- 
tains no  such  particular  directions.  In  neither  case  can 
those,  who  act  for  that  purpose,  act  by  virtue  of  a  com- 
mission. In  one  case,  what  is  called  a  commission  is 
void;  it  has  no  legal  existence;  it  can  communicate  no 
authority.  In  the  other  case,  it  extends  not  to  the  pur 
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pose  mentioned  The  latter  point  is  too  plain  to  be  in- 
sisted  on — I  prove  the  former. 

"  Id  rex  potest,"  says  the  law,  "  quod  de  jure  potest." 
The  king's  power  is  a  power  according  to  law.  His  com- 
mands, if  the  authority  of  lord  chief  justice  Hale  may  be 
depended  upon,  are  under  the  directive  power  of  the 
law;  and  consequently  invalid,  if  unlawful.  Commissions, 
says  my  lord  Coke,  are  legal;  and  are  like  the  king's 
writs;  and  none  are  lawful,  but  such  as  are  allowed  by 
the  common  law,  or  warranted  by  some  act  of  parlia- 
ment. 

Let  us  examine  any  commission  expressly  directing 
those  to  whom  it  is  given,  to  use  military  force  for  carry- 
ing into  execution  the  alterations  proposed  to  be  made 
in  the  charter  and  constitution  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  by 
the  foregoing  maxims  and  authorities;  and  what  we  have 
said  concerning  it  will  appear  obvious  and  conclusive.  It 
is  not  warranted  by  any  act  of  parliament;  because,  as 
has  been  mentioned  on  this,  and  has  bten  proved  on 
other  occasions,  any  such  act  is  void.  It  is  not  warranted, 
and  I  believe  it  will  not  be  pretended  that  it  is  warranted, 
by  the  common  law.  It  is  not  warranted  by  the  royal 
prerogative;  because,  as  has  already  been  fully  shown,  it 
is  diametrically  opposite  to  the  principles  and  the  ends 
of  prerogative.  Upon  what  foundation,  then,  can  it  lean 
and  be  supported?  Upon  none.  Like  an  enchanted  cas- 
tle, it  may  terrify  those,  whose  eyes  are  affected  by  the 
magic  influence  of  the  sorcerers,  despotism  and  slavery: 
but  so  soon  as  the  charm  is  dissolved,  and  the  genuine 
rays  of  liberty  and  of  the  constitution  dart  in  upon  us, 
the  formidable  appearance  vanishes,  and  we  discover  that 
it  was  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,  that  never  had  any 
real  existence. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  this  part  of  the  objec- 
tions urged  against  us  by  our  adversaries;  because  this 
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part  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  others.  We  have  now 
removed  it;  and  they  must  fall  of  course.  For  if  the  force, 
acting  for  the  purposes  we  have  mentioned,  does  not  act, 
and  cannot  act,  by  virtue  of  any  commission  from  his 
majesty,  the  consequence  is  undeniable,  that  it  acts  with- 
out his  majesty's  authority;  that  the  resistance  of  it  is  no 
resistance  of  his  majesty's  authority;  nor  incompatible 
with  the  duties  of  allegiance. 

And  now,  sir,  let  me  appeal  to  the  impartial  tribunal 
of  reason  and  truth — let  me  appeal  to  every  unprejudiced 
and  judicious  observer  of  the  laws  of  Britain,  and  of  the 
constitution  of  the  British  government — let  me  appeal,  I 
say,  whether  the  principles  on  which  I  argue,  or  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  alone  my  arguments  can  be  opposed, 
are  those  which  ought  to  be  adhered  to  and  acted  upon 
— which  of  them  are  most  consonant  to  our  laws  and 
liberties — which  of  them  have  the  strongest,  and  are 
likely  to  have  the  most  effectual,  tendency  to  establish 
and  secure  the  royal  power  and  dignity. 

Are  we  deficient  in  loyalty  to  his  majesty?  Let  our 
conduct  convict,  for  it  will  fully  convict,  the  insinuation, 
that  we  are,  of  falsehood.  Our  loyalty  has  always  appeared 
in  the  true  form  of  loyalty — in  obeying  our  sovereign 
according  to  law:  let  those,  who  would  require  it  in  any 
other  form,  know,  that  we  call  the  persons  who  execute 
his  commands,  when  contrary  to  law,  disloyal  and  trai- 
tors. Are  we  enemies  to  the  power  of  the  crown?  No, 
sir:  we  are  its  best  friends:  this  friendship  prompts  us  to 
wish,  that  the  power  of  the  crown  may  be  firmly  esta- 
blished on  the  most  solid  basis:  but  we  know,  that  the 
constitution  alone  will  perpetuate  the  former,  and  securely 
uphold  the  latter.  Are  our  principles  irreverent  to  ma- 
jesty? They  are  quite  the  reverse:  we  ascribe  to  it  per- 
fection, almost  divine.  We  say,  that  the  king  can  do  no 
wrong:  we  say,  that  to  do  wrong  is  the  property,  not  of 
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power,  but  of  weakness.  We  feel  oppression;  and  will 
oppose  it;  but  we  know — for  our  constitution  tells  us — 
that  oppression  can  never  spring  from  the  throne.  We 
must,  therefore,  search  elsewhere  for  its  source:  our  in- 
fallible guide  will  direct  us  to  it.  Our  constitution  tells 
us,  that  all  oppression  springs  from  the  ministers  of  the 
throne.  The  attributes  of  perfection,  ascribed  to  the 
king,  are,  neither  by  the  constitution,  nor  in  fact,  com- 
municable to  his  ministers.  They  may  do  wrong:  they 
have  often  done  wrong:  they  have  been  often  punished 
for  doing  wrong. 

Here  we  may  discern  the  true  cause  of  all  the  impu- 
dent clamour  and  unsupported  accusations  of  the  minis- 
ters and  of  their  minions,  that  have  been  raised  and 
against  the  conduct  of  the  Americans.  Those  ministers 
and  minions  are  sensible,  that  the  opposition  is  directed, 
not  against  his  majesty,  but  against  them:  because  they 
have  abused  his  majesty's  confidence,  brought  discredit 
upon  his  government,  and  derogated  from  his  justice. 
They  see  the  public  vengeance  collected  in  dark  clouds 
around  them:  their  consciences  tell  them,  that  it  should 
be  hurled,  like  a  thunder  bolt,  at  their  guilty  heads.  Ap- 
palled with  guilt  and  fear,  they  skulk  behind  the  throne. 
Is  it  disrespectful  to  drag  them  into  public  view,  and 
make  a  distinction  between  them  and  his  majesty,  under 
whose  venerable  name  they  daringly  attempt  to  shelter 
their  crimes?  Nothing  can  more  effectually  contribute  to 
establish  his  majesty  on  the  throne,  and  to  secure  to  him 
the  affections  of  his  people,  than  this  dictinction.  By  it 
we  are  taught  to  consider  all  the  blessings  of  government 
as  flowing  from  the  throne;  and  to  consider  every  in- 
stance of  oppression  as  proceeding,  which  in  truth  is 
oftenest  the  case,  from  the  ministers. 

If,  now,  it  is  true,  that  all  force  employed  for  the  pur 
poses  so  often  mentioned,  is  force  unwarranted  by  any 
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act  of  parliament;  unsupported  by  any  principle  of  the 
common  law;  unauthorized  by  any  commission  from  the 
crown — that,  instead  of  being  employed  for  the  support 
of  the  constitution  and  his  majesty's  government,  it  must 
be  employed  for  the  support  of  oppression  and  ministerial 
tyranny — if  all  this  is  true — and  I  flatter  myself  it  ap- 
pears to  be  true — can  any  one  hesitate  to  say,  that  to  re- 
sist such  force  is  lawful:  and  that  both  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  British  constitution  justify  such  resistance? 

Resistance,  both  by  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
British  constitution,  may  be  carried  farther,  when  neces- 
sity requires  it,  than  I  have  carried  it.  Many  examples 
in  the  English  history  might  be  adduced,  and  many  au- 
thorities of  the  greatest  weight  might  be  brought,  to 
show,  that  when  the  king,  forgetting  his  character  and 
his  dignity,  has  stepped  forth,  and  openly  avowed  and 
taken  a  part  in  such  iniquitous  conduct  as  has  been  de- 
scribed; in  such  cases,  indeed,  the  distinction  above- 
mentioned,  wisely  made  by  the  constitution  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  crown,  could  not  be  applied;  because  the 
crown  had  unconstitutionally  rendered  the  application  of 
it  impossible.  What  has  been  the  consequence?  The 
distinction  between  him  and  his  ministers  has  been  lost: 
but  they  have  not  been  raised  to  his.  situation:  he  has 
sunk  to  theirs. 
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SPEECH 

Of 

THE  HONOURABLE  JAMES  WILSON, 

ON 

THE  SUBJECT  OF  CHOOSING  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SENATE  B\ 
ELECTORS; 

Delivered  on  the  31st  December,  1789,  in  the  Convention  of  Penn 
sylvania,  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing,  altering,  and 
amending  the  Constitution  of  the  State. 

IN  a  draft  of  a  constitution  proposed  to  the  convention 
by  a  committee,  a  provision  was  introduced  which  pur- 
ported to  enact  that  "  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  and  of 
the  several  counties  of  the  state  qualified  to  elect  repre- 
sentatives, when  assembled  for  that  purpose,  should,  if 
occasion  required  at  the  same  time,  elect  two  persons 
resident  within  their  city  or  county  to  be  electors  of  the 
senator  or  senators  for  their  district,  after  wlwch  those 
electors  were  accordingly  to  meet  within  a  given  time, 
and  elect  the  senator  or  senators  for  that  district." 

This  measure  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Wilson  in  the  fol- 
lowing speech,  in  which  the  reader  will  find  considerable 
acuteness  of  observation,  strong  indications  of  an  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  if  not  very  profound 
political  philosophy,  at  least  much  ingenuity  of  argument. 


Sir, 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  subject  now  under  the  con- 
sideration of  this  assembly,  will  appear  to  many  gentle- 
men present,  for  whom  I  have  much  regard,  under  an 
aspect  very  different  from  that,  in  which  it  makes  its  ap- 
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proaches  to  me.  Indeed  it  has  not  always  appeared  to 
myself  in  precisely  the  same  light,  in  which  I  now  view 
it.  One  reason  may  be,  that  I  have  not  formerly  been 
accustomed  to  contemplate  it  from  the  point  of  sight,  at 
which  I  now  stand,  and  from  which  it  is  my  duty,  en- 
joined by  the  strongest  ties,  to  make  the  most  attentive 
and  accurate  observations.  I  have  considered  it  as  a  sub- 
ject of  speculative  discussion.  I  have  taken  of  it  such  a 
slight  and  general  survey,  as  one  person  would  take  of 
the  estate  of  another,  without  any  expectation  that  it,  or 
one  similar  to  it,  would  ever  become  his  own.  On  such 
a  vague  and  superficial  examination,  I  have  not  studied 
or  investigated  its  inconveniences  or  defects. 

The  very  respectable  senate  of  Maryland,  chosen  by 
electors,  furnishes  with  letters  of  recommendation  every 
institution,  to  which  it  bears  even  a  distant  resemblance. 
The  moderation,  the  firmness,  the  wisdom,  and  the  con- 
sistency, which  have  characterized  the  proceedings  of 
that  body,  have  been  of  signal  benefit  to  the  state,  of 
whose  government  it  forms  a  part;  and  have  been  the 
theme  of  just  applause  in  her  sister  states.  It  is  by  no 
means  surprising,  that  a  favourable  opinion  has  been  en- 
tertained concerning  the  principles  and  manner  of  its 
constitution. 

But  now  that  the  question  relative  to  those  points 
comes  before  us,  in  the  discharge  of  our  high  trust,  we 
must  divest  ourselves  of  every  prepossession,  which  we 
may  have  hitherto  indulged;  and  must  scrutinize  the 
subject  closely,  strictly,  deeply,  and  minutely.  It  is  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  weigh  well,  1.  Whether  the  quali- 
ties, that  so  deservedly  appreciate  the  senate  of  Maryland, 
may  not  be  secured  to  a  senate,  formed  and  organized 
upon  very  different  and  more  eligible  principles.  2.  Whe- 
ther the  principles,  upon  which  that  senate  lias  been 
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formed  and  organized,  are  applicable  to  the  plan  laid  be- 
fore the  convention. 

It  is  admitted,  on  one  side,  that  the  electors  should  be 
chosen  by  the  same  persons,  by  whom  it  is  contended, 
on  the  other  side,  that  the  senators  should  be  chosen. 
The  only  question,  then,  is,  whether  an  intermediate 
grade  of  persons,  called  electors,  should  be  introduced 
between  the  senators  and  the  people. 

I  beg  leave  to  state  to  the  house  the  light,  in  which 
this  subject  has  appeared  to  me,  on  an  examination  which 
I  may  venture  to  style  attentive;  and  to  make  some  re- 
marks, naturally  resulting,  in  my  opinion,  from  the  views 
I  have  taken  of  it  on  different  sides. 

When  I  am  called  upon  to  appoint  other  persons  to 
make  laws  for  me,  I  do  it  because  such  an  appointment 
is  of  absolute  necessity;  for  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania 
can  neither  assemble  nor  deliberate  together  in  one  place. 
When  I  reflect,  that  the  laws  which  are  to  be  made  may 
affect  my  own  life,  my  own  liberty,  my  own  property, 
and  the  lives,  liberties,  properties,  and  prospects  of  others 
likewise,  who  are  dearest  to  me,  I  consider  the  trust, 
which  I  place  in  those  for  whom  I  vote  to  be  legislators, 
as  the  greatest  that  one  man  can,  in  the  course  of  the 
business  of  life,  repose  in  another.  I  know  none,  indeed, 
that  can  be  greater,  except  that,  with  which  the  members 
of  this  convention  are  now  honoured;  and  which  happens 
not  but  once,  and  often  not  once,  in  the  successive  revo- 
lutions of  numerous  centuries.  But  I  console  myself, 
that  the  same  trust,  which  is  committed  by  me,  is  also 
committed  by  others,  who  are  as  deeply  interested  in  its 
exercise  as  I  am.  I  console  myself  further,  that  those, 
to  whom  this  trust  is  committed,  are  the  immediate  choice 
of  myself,  and  of  those  others  equally  interested  with 
mvsclf. 
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But,  by  the  plan  before  you,  I  am  now  called  upon  to 
delegate  this  trust  in  a  manner,  and  to  transfer  it  to  a  dis- 
tance, which  I  have  never  experienced  before — I  am 
called  upon,  not  to  appoint  legislators  of  my  own  choice, 
but  to  impower  others  to  appoint  whomsoever  they  shall 
think  proper,  to  be  legislators  over  me,  and  over  those 
pearest  to  me  in  the  different  relations  of  life — I  am  called 
upon  to  do  this,  not  only  for  myself,  but  for  thousands 
of  my  constituents,  who  have  confided  to  me  their  in- 
terests and  rights  in  this  convention.  I  am  called  upon 
to  do  this  for  my  constituents,  and  for  myself,  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  introducing  a  choice,  different  from 
that  which  they  or  I  would  make.  I  say  different;  be- 
cause, if  the  people  and  the  electors  would  choose  the 
same  senators,  there  cannot  be  even  a  shadow  of  pretence 
for  acting  by  the  nugatory  intervention  of  electors.  I  am 
called  upon  to  do  this,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing a  choice  of  senators  different  from  that  which  the 
people  would  make;  but  for  the  additional  purpose  of  in- 
troducing a  new  state  of  things  and  relations  hitherto 
unknown  between  the  people  and  their  legislators.  On  the 
principles  of  representation,  as  hitherto  understood  and 
practised,  there  was  a  trust,  and  one  of  the  most  intimate 
and  important  kind,  between  the  people  and  their  repre- 
sentatives, and  a  responsibility  of  the  latter  to  the  former. 
On  the  plan  reported,  that  trust  and  that  responsibilitv 
will  certainly  be  weakened:  it  is  doubtful  whether  they 
will  not  be  wholly  destroyed.  Can  a  trust  subsist  without 
some  mutual  agreement  or  consent?  Can  responsibility, 
resulting  from  an  election,  operate  in  behalf  of  those 
who  do  not  choose?  Suppose  one  of  the  citizens,  who 
chose  an  elector,  who  chose  a  senator,  to  expostulate 
with  that  senator  concerning  some  part  of  his  senatorial 
conduct;  might  not  the  senator  retort  upon  him — Sir,  I 
know  not  you  in  this  business:  I  was  not  chosen  a  senator 
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by  you:  I  was  chosen  by .  To  them  I  am  ready  to 

account  for  what  I  have  done.  You  chose  them  my  elec- 
tors: if  any  thing  is  amiss,  you  will  please  to  look  to 
them  for  satisfaction.  For,  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  that 
I  know  not  you  nor  the  other  people  of  your  district  in 
my  conduct  as  a  senator:  neither  you  nor  they  chose  me. 
The  constitution,  sir,  supposes  that  neither  they  nor  you 
would  have  chosen  me,  if  you  had  been  indulged  with  a 
choice;  for  the  constitution  supposes  an  election  made 
by  electors  to  be  very  different  indeed  from  that  which 
would  be  made  by  the  people.  What  answer  could  be 
made  to  this? 

But  if  this  must  be  styled  a  trust,  it  is  certainly  one  of 
a  new  and  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature.  It  may  sub- 
sist not  only  without  the  will  or  knowledge  of  those  from 
whom  it  originates;  but,  on  the  principles  of  this  plan,  it 
may  subsist  against  their  will  declared  in  the  most  pub- 
lic and  explicit  manner.  Suppose  a  senator  to  behave 
altogether  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  a  district,  for  which  he 
is  appointed:  suppose  the  people  unanimously  inclined  to 
remove  him  at  the  next  election.  Can  they  do  it?  No. 
Suppose  them  to  give  the  most  unequivocal  instructions 
to  the  electors  for  this  purpose:  the  electors  may  choose 
him,  the  instructions  notwithstanding:  and  the  senator 
may  brave  them  and  tell  them  that  he  will  legislate  for 
them,  and  make  them  feel  all  the  effects  of  his  legislative 
power,  in  spite  of  their  unavailing  efforts  to  the  contrary. 

Sir,  I  will  consider  well — I  will  ponder  long — before 
I  consent  that  legislators  be  introduced  in  a  shape  so 
very  questionable.  I  am  placed  in  a  new  situation.  Per- 
mit me  to  view  it  again.  I  am  called  upon  to  transfer  a 
right — the  right  of  immediate  representation  in  the  legis- 
lature— a  right  which  I  have  hitherto  retained  unaliena- 
ted— a  right  which  has  never,  heretofore,  been  transfer- 
red bv  the  citizens  of  Pennsvlvania.  Certainlv,  sir,  this 
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sew  situation  requires  that  I  should  make  a  solemn  pause 
— look  around  me,  and  reflect  what  my  constituents  and 
I  have  been,  and  what  we  are  likely  to  be. 

Many  honourable  members  of  this  convention  are,  I 
presume,  in  the  same  predicament  with  myself;  both  as 
it  respects  their  constituents,  and  as  it  respects  them- 
selves. On  every  account,  it  is  proper  to  weigh  this  sub- 
ject well. 

Those  who  advocate  the  plan  of  electors  must  do  so, 
either  to  avoid  inconveniences  which  cannot  be  avoided, 
or  to  obtain  advantages  which  cannot  be  obtained,  in  an 
election  by  the  people  themselves.  We  are,  therefore, 
naturally  led  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  two 
modes  of  election;  and  to  estimate  and  balance  the  quali- 
ties and  consequences  of  each. 

The  subject  is  of  high  and  extensive  importance  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  government;  and  well  deserves 
a  full,  a  patient,  and  a  candid  investigation. 

The  works  of  human  invention  are  progressive;  and 
frequently  are  not  completed,  till  after  a  slow  and  length- 
ened series  of  gradual  improvements,  remotely  distant 
from  one  another  both  in  place  and  in  time.  To  the 
theory  and  practice  of  government  this  observation  is 
applicable  with  peculiar  justness  and  peculiar  force.  In 
this  science,  few  opportunities  have  been  given  to  the 
human  mind  of  indulging  itself  in  easy  and  unrestrained 
investigation:  still  fewer  opportunities  have  offered  of 
verifying  and  correcting  investigation  by  experiment. 
An  age — a  succession  of  ages  elapses,  before  a  system  of 
jurisprudence  rises  from  its  first  rude  beginnings.  When 
we  have  made  a  little  progress,  and  look  forward,  a  few 
eminences  in  prospect  are  fondly  supposed  the  greatest 
elevation  we  shall  be  obliged  to  ascend.  But  these,  once 
gained,  disclose,  behind  them,  new  and  superior  degrees 
©f  excellence  yet  unattained.  In  beginning  and  continu- 
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ing  the  pursuit  of  those  arduous  paths,  through  which 
this  science  leads  us,  the  tracts,  which  we  explore,  point 
to  others,  which  yet  remain  to  be  explored. 

If  the  discoveries  in  government  ate  difficult  and  slow; 
how  much  more  arduous  must  it  be  to  attain,  in  practice, 
the  advantage  of  those  discoveries,  after  ihey  have  bten 
madt!  Of  some  governments,  the  foundation  has  been 
laid  in  necessity;  of  others,  in  fraud;  of  others,  in  force; 
of  how  few,  in  deliberate  and  discerning  choice!  If,  in 
their  commencement,  they  have  been  so  unpropitious  to 
the  principles  of  freedom,  and  to  the  means  of  happiness; 
sha'l  we  wonder  that,  in  their  progress,  they  have  been 
equally  unfavourable  to  advances  in  virtue  and  excel- 
lence? 

Let  us  ransack  the  records  of  history:  in  all  our  re- 
searches, how  few  fair  instances  shall  we  be  able  to  find, 
in  which  a  government  has  been  formed,  whose  end  has 
been  the  happiness  of  those  for  whom  it  was  designed? 
how  few  fair  instances  shall  we  be  able  to  find,  in  which 
such  a  government  has  been  administered  with  a  steady 
direction  towards  that  end? 

To  these  considerations,  we  must  add  others,  which 
show  still  further  the  numerous  and  strong  obstacles, 
that  lie  in  the  way  of  improvement  in  jurisprudence. 
Government  founded  on  improper  principles,  and  direct- 
ed to  improper  objects,  has  a  powerful  and  pernicious 
bias  both  upon  those  who  rule,  and  those  who  are  ruled. 
Its  bias  upon  the  first  will  occasion  no  surprise:  its  bias 
upon  the  second,  however  surprising,  is  not,  perhaps, 
less  efficacious,  whether  we  consider  their  sentiments  or 
their  conduct.  Thus  the  principles  of  despotism  become 
the  principles  of  a  whole  nation,  blinded  and  degraded  by 
its  destructive  influence.  Power,  splendour,  influence, 
prejudice,  fashion,  habit,  pride,  and  meanness,  are  all 
arranged  to  countenance  and  support  those  principles. 
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When  we  revolve,  when  we  compare,  when  we  com- 
bine the  remarks  we  have  been  now  making;  when  we 
take  a  slight  glance  of  others  that  might  be  offered;  we 
shall  be  at  no  loss  to  account  for  the  slow  and  small  pro- 
gress, that,  after  a  long  lapse  of  ages,  has  been  made  in 
the  science  and  practice  of  government. 

This  progress  has  been  peculiarly  slow  and  small  in 
the  discovery  and  improvement  of  the  interesting  doc- 
trines and  rules  of  election  and  representation.  If  govern- 
ment, with  regard  to  other  subjects,  may  be  said,  as  with 
propriety  it  has  been  said,  to  be  still  in  its  infancy;  we 
may  well  consider  it,  with  regard  to  this  subject,  as  only 
in  its  childhood.  And  yet  this  is  the  subject,  which  must 
form  the  basis  of  every  government,  that  is,  at  once, 
efficient,  respectable,  and  free.  The  pyramid  of  govern- 
ment— and  a  republican  government  may  well  receive 
that  beautiful  and  solid  form — should  be  raised  to  a  dig- 
nified altitude:  but  its  foundations  must,  of  consequence, 
be  broad,  and  strong,  and  deep.  The  authority,  the  in- 
terests, and  the  affections  of  the  people  at  large  are  the 
only  basis,  on  which  a  superstructure,  proposed  to  be  at 
once  durable  and  magnificent,  can  be  rationally  erected. 

Representation  is  the  chain  of  communication  between 
the  people,  and  those  whom  they  have  committed  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  of  government.  If  the  materials, 
which  form  this  chain,  are  sound  and  strong;  I  shall  not 
be  very  anxious  about  the  degree  to  which  they  are 
polished.  But,  in  order  to  impart  the  true  republican 
lustre  to  freemen,  I  know  no  means  more  efficacious, 
than  to  invite  and  admit  them  to  the  rights  of  suffrage, 
and  to  enhance,  as  much  as  possible,  the  value  of  that 
right. 

I  well  know  how  shamefully  this  right,  all  important 
as  it  is,  has  been  neglected — I  well  know  how  often  we 
have  seen  the  election  ground,  thinly  frequented,  or 
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almost  deserted,  bear  mournful  testimony  to  the  indo- 
lence or  to  the  indifference  of  the  electors.  I  well  know 
by  what  frivolous  causes  they  have  sometimes  been  in- 
duced to  forego  the  enjoyment  of  the  noblest  right  of 
men.  But  we  will  indulge  the  fond  conjecture,  that  this 
supineness  has  been  owing  neither  to  defect  nor  degene- 
racy in  the  minds  and  principles  of  our  citizens,  nor  to 
ignorance  or  disregard  of  the  exalted  rank,  to  which,  as 
citizens  of  a  free  commonwealth,  they  are  entitled.  It 
has  been  occasioned,  we  flatter  ourselves,  by  the  narrow 
point  of  view,  in  which  the  right  of  election,  before  the 
revolution,  was  considered;  and  by  the  few  objects,  to 
which  the  exercise  of  it  was  directed.   Before  that  event, 
the  doctrine  and  the  exercise  of  authority  by  representa- 
tion was  confined   in   Pennsylvania,  as  in  England,  to 
one  branch  of  one  of  the  great  powers,  into  which  we 
have  seen  government  divided:  and  over  even  that  branch 
a  double  negative  was  held  suspended  by  two  powers^ 
neither  of  them  professing  to  derive  their  authority  from 
the  people.    Our  surprise  will  be  diminished,  and  our 
reprehension  will  be  softened,  by  reflecting,  that,  in  this 
dependent  situation,  the  ardour  of  citizenship  was  pro- 
bably damped  as  well  as  confined.  Habits,  once  formed 
and  become  familiar,  are  not  soon  or  easily  laid  aside. 
Our  customs  do  not  always  or  immediately  vary  in  pro- 
portion to  the  variation  of  their  causes.  Indifference  to 
elections,  once   less  important,  has  continued,   though 
their  importance  has  been  amazingly  increased.  But  this, 
we  hope,  will  not  be  the  case  long.  The  magnitude  of 
the  right  will,  we  trust,  secure,  in  future,  the  merited 
attention  to  the  exercise  of  it. 

What  is  the  right  of  suffrage,  which  we  now  display, 
to  be  viewed,  admired,  and  enjoyed  by  our  constituents? 
Is  it  to  go  to  an  obscure  tavern  in  an  obscure  corner  of 
an  obscure  district,  and  to  vote,  amidst  the  fumes  of 
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spiritous  liquors,  for  a  justice  of  the  peace?  There,  in- 
deed, no  lesson  would  probably  be  learned,  but  that  of 
low  vice;  no  example  would  probably  be  shown,  but  that 
of  illiberal  cunning.  Is  it  even  to  choose  the  members  of 
one  part  of  a  legislature,  the  patriotic  counsels  and  efforts 
of  which  part  are  liable,  at  every  moment,  to  be  control- 
led and  frustrated  by  the  negatives  of  other  powers,  in- 
dependent of  the  authority,  and  indifferent,  perhaps  un- 
friendly, to  the  interests  of  the  people?  Here,  indeed, 
there  might  be  room  for  lessons  of  frigid  caution,  and 
timid  prudence.  It  might  not  be  thought  advisable  to 
elect  a  representative  of  bold,  undissembied,  and  inflexi- 
ble virtue:  he  might  be  obnoxious  to  his  superiors  in 
the  other  line;  and,  instead  of  averting,  might  provoke 
the  exercise  of  their  overruling  power. 

Of  much  higher  import — of  much  more  improving 
efficacy,  is  that  right,  which  is  now  the  object  of  our  con- 
templation. It  is  a  right  to  choose,  in  large  and  respect- 
able assemblies,  all  the  legislative,  and  many  of  the  exe- 
cutive officers  of  the  government;  it  is  a  right  to  choose 
those,  who  shall  be  invested  with  the  authority  and  with 
the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  who  may  employ  that 
authority  and  that  confidence  for  the  noblest  interests  of 
the  commonwealth,  without  the  apprehension  of  disap- 
pointment or  control. 

This,  surely,  must  have  a  powerful  tendency  to  open, 
to  enlighten,  to  enlarge,  and  to  exalt  the  mind.  I  cannot 
sufficiently  express  my  own  ideas  of  the  dignity  and  value 
of  this  right.  In  real  majesty,  an  independent  and  unbias- 
sed elector  stands  superior  to  princes,  addressed  by  the 
proudest  titles,  attended  by  the  most  magnificent  retinues, 
and  decorated  with  the  most  splendid  regalia.  His  sove- 
reignty is  original:  theirs  is  only  derivative. 

The  benign  influence  flowing  from  the  possession  and 
exercise  of  this  right  deserves  to  be  fully  and  clearly 
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pointed  out.  The  man  who  enjoys  the  right  of  suffrage 
on  the  extensive  scale  which  we  have  marked,  will  natu- 
rally turn  his  attention  to  the  contemplation  of  public 
men  and  public  measures.  The  inquiries  he  will  make, 
the  information  he  will  receive,  and  his  own  reflections 
on  both  will  afford  a  beneficial  and  amusing  employment 
to  his  mind.  I  am  far  from  insinuating  that  every  citizen 
should  be  an  enthusiast  in  politics,  or  that  the  interests 
of  himself,  his  family,  and  those  who  depend  on  him  for 
their  comfortable  situation  in  life,  should  be  absorbed  in 
Quixote  speculations  about  the  management  or  the  re- 
formation of  the  state.  But  there  is  surely  a  golden  mean 
in  things;  and  there  can  be  no  real  incompatibility  be- 
tween the  discharge  of  one's  public  and  that  of  his  private 
duty.  Let  private  industry  receive  the  warmest  encour- 
agement; for  it  is  the  basis  of  public  happiness.  But  must 
the  bow  of  honest  industry  be  always  bent?  At  no  mo- 
ment shall  a  little  relaxation  be  allowed?  That  relaxation,  if 
properly  directed,  may  prove  to  be  instructive  as  well  as 
agreeable.  It  may  consist  in  reading  a  newspaper,  or  in 
conversing  with  a  fellow  citizen.  May  not  the  newspaper 
convey  some  interesting  intelligence,  or  contain  some 
useful  essay?  For  all  newspapers  are  not  dedicated  to  the 
demon  of  slander.  May  not  the  conversation  take  a  pleas- 
ing and  an  improving  turn?  Many  hours,  I  believe,  are 
every  where  spent  in  talking  about  the  unimportant  oc- 
currences of  the  day  or  in  the  neighbourhood;  and,  per- 
haps, the  frailties  or  the  involuntary  imperfections  of  a 
neighbour  form  too  often  one  of  the  sweet  but  poisonous 
ingredients  of  the  discourse.  Would  it  be  any  great  de- 
triment to  society  or  to  individuals,  if  other  characters, 
and  with  different  views,  were  brought  upon  the  carpet? 
At  every  election,  a  number  of  important  appointments 
must  be  made.  To  do  this,  is,  indeed,  the  business  of  a 
day.  But  it  ought  to  be  the  business  of  much  more  than 
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a  day  to  be  prepared  for  doing  it  well.  When  a  citizen 
elects  to  office — give  me  leave  to  repeat  it — he  performs 
an  act  of  the  first  political  consequence.  He  should  be 
employed,  on  every  convenient  occasion,  in  making  re- 
searches  afrer  proper  persons  for  filling  the  different  de- 
partments of  power;  in  discussing,  with  his  neighbours 
and  fellow  citizens,  the  qualities  that  should  be  possessed 
by  those  who  fill  the  several  offices;  and  in  acquiring  in- 
formation, with  the  spirit  of  manly  candour,  concerning 
the  manners,  and  history,  and  characters  of  those,  who 
are  likely  to  be  candidates  for  the  public  choice.  A  habit 
of  conversing  and  reflecting  on  these  subjects,  and  of 
governing  his  actions  by  the  result  of  his  deliberations, 
will  form,  in  the  mind  of  the  citizen,  a  uniform,  a  strong, 
and  a  lively  sensibility  to  the  interests  of  his  country. 
The  same  causes  will  produce  a  warm  and  an  enlighten- 
ed attachment  to  those,  who  are  best  fitted  and  best  dis- 
posed to  support  and  advance  those  interests. 

By  these  means,  and  in  this  manner,  pure  and  genuine 
patriotism — that  kind,  which  consists  in  liberal  investi- 
gation and  disinterested  conduct — is  produced,  cherish- 
ed, and  strengthened  in  the  mind:  by  these  means,  and 
in  this  manner,  the  warm  and  generous  emotion  glows 
and  is  reflected  from  breast  to  breast. 

Investigations  of  this  nature  would  be  useful  and  im- 
proving not  to  their  authors  only:  they  would  be  so  to 
their  objects  likewise.  The  love  of  honest  and  well  earned 
fame  is  deeply  rooted  in  honest  and  susceptible  minds. 
Can  there  be  a  stronger  incentive  to  the  energy  of  this 
passion,  than  the  hope  of  becoming  the  object  of  well- 
founded  and  distinguishing  applause?  Can  there  be  a 
more  complete  gratification  of  this  passion,  than  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  this  applause  is  given — that  it  is 
given  upon  the  most  honourable  principles,  and  acquired 
by  the  most  honourable  pursuits?  To  souls  truly  inge- 
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nuous,  indiscriminate  praise,  misplaced  praise,  flattering 
praise,  interested  praise  have  no  bewitching  charms.  But 
when  public  approbation  is  the  result  of  public  discern- 
ment, it  must  be  highly  pleasing  to  those  who  give,  and 
to  those  who  receive  it. 

Let  us  now  review  a  little  the  steps  we  have  trod:  let 
us  reconsider  the  ground  we  have  passed  over,  and  the 
observations  we  have  made.  Have  I  painted  the  rights  of 
election  in  colours  too  flattering? — Have  I  placed  their 
importance  in  a  light  too  strong? — Have  I  described  their 
influence  in  language,  or  in  sentiments,  that  have  been 
exaggerated?  I  presume  that  I  have  not. 

If,  then,  the  remarks  which  I  have  made,  and  the  de- 
ductions which  I  have  drawn,  will  bear — and  I  trust  they 
will  bear — the  test  of  strict  and  sober  scrutiny;  what  is 
the  result  necessarily  flowing  from  the  whole?  It  is  un- 
deniably this — that  the  rights  of  suffrage,  properly  under- 
stood, properly  valued,  properly  cultivated,  and  properly 
exercised,  is  a  rich  mine  of  intelligence  and  patriotism — 
that  it  is  an  abundant  source  of  the  most  rational,  the 
most  improving,  and  the  most  endearing  connexion 
among  the  citizens — and  that  it  is  a  most  powerful,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  a  most  pleasing  bond  of  union  between 
the  citizens,  and  those  whom  they  select  for  the  different 
offices  and  departments  of  government. 

If  these  things  are  so;  why  should  this  right,  so  valu- 
able and  important,  the  cause  of  so  many  blessings, 
moral,  intellectual,  and  political,  be  weakened — why 
should  it  be  interrupted  by  the  interjection  of  electors? 
Reasons  irresistibly  cogent  will  certainly  be  urged  and 
supported,  before  such  a  measure  will  be  adopted  by  the 
members  of  this  convention. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  those  who  advo- 
cate the  plan  of  electors  must  do  so,  either  to  avoid  in- 
conveniences which  cannot  be  avoided,  or  to  obtain  ad- 
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vantages  which  cannot  be  obtained,  in  an  election  by  the 
people.  What  inconveniences  will  be  avoided? 

Will  the  meetings  of  the  people  be  less  frequent,  less 
troublesome,  or  less  expensive  in  choosing  electors  than 
in  choosing  senators?  In  respect  both  of  frequency  and 
of  trouble  they  will  be  precisely  the  same.  In  respect  of 
expense,  the  inconvenience  will  be  increased  by  choos- 
ing electors;  for  it  will  be  but  reasonable  that  an  allow- 
ance be  made  to  them  for  their  time,  their  trouble,  and 
their  services.  In  these  respects,  therefore,  no  inconve- 
nience will  be  avoided,  but  an  inconvenience  will  be 
incurred,  by  choosing  electors. 

Will  inconveniences  respecting  the  objects  of  choice 
attend  -elections  by  the  people,  and  be  avoided  in  elec- 
tions by  electors?  What  are  those  inconveniences? 

Will  the  choice  of  the  people  be  less  valid  than  the 
choice  of  electors?  That  will  not  be  pretended,  since  the 
electors  themselves  v/ill  derive  all  their  authority  from 
the  people. 

Will  the  choice  of  the  people  be  less  honourable  than 
the  choice  of  electors?  In  republican  governments,  the 
people  are  the  fountain  of  honour  as  well  as  of  power. 

Will  the  choice  of  the  people  be  less  disinterested  than 
the  choice  of  electors?  Interest  will  probably  be  consult- 
ed in  both  choices:  but,  in  the  first,  the  interests  of  the 
individuals,  added  together,  will  form  precisely  the  ag- 
gregate interest  of  the  whole;  whereas,  in  the  last,  the 
interests  of  the  electors,  added  together,  will  form  but  a 
small  part  of  the  interests  of  the  whole;  and  that  small 
part  may  be  altogether  unattached,  nay,  it  may  be  alto- 
gether repugnant,  to  the  remainder. 

Will  the  choice  of  the  people  be  less  impartial  than  the 
choice  of  electors?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  deter- 
mined by  the  answer  to  the  last.  An  impartial  choice,  in 
the  case  before  us,  is  a  choice  that  embraces  the  interests 
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of  the  whole;  a  partial  choice  is  that  which  embraces  the 
interests  only  of  a  part.  A  choice  by  the  people  is  most 
likely  to  suit  the  first  description:  a  choice  by  electors  is 
most  likely  to  suit  the  last. 

Will  the  choice  of  the  people  be  made  with  less  soli- 
citude and  fewer  precautions  for  their  common  advan- 
tage than  the  choice  of  electors?  If  every  individual 
among  the  people  attends  to  his  own  advantage;  the  com- 
mon advantage,  which  is  the  joint  result  of  the  whole, 
will  be  provided  for.  But  every  elector  may  be  very 
attentive  to  his  own  advantage;  and  yet  the  common  ad- 
vantage may  be  left  wholly  unprovided  for. 

Will  the  choice  of  the  people  be  less  wise  than  the 
choice  of  electors?  We  have  already  seen  that  it  will  not 
be  less  valid,  nor  less  honourable,  nor  less  disinterested, 
nor  less  impartial,  nor  less  for  the  common  advantage: 
having  seen  all  this,  we  may  pronounce  the  presumption 
to  be  violent,  that  it  will  not  be  less  wise.  Upon  this 
presumption  we  shall  leave  the  matter  for  the  present. 

Permit  me  to  observe,  in  the  mean  time,  that  incon- 
veniences unavoidable  in  elections  by  the  people,  but 
altogether  foreign  from  elections  by  electors,  ought  to  be 
shown  clearly  and  undeniably  on  the  other  side. 

The  next  inquiry  is — what  advantages  can  be  obtained 
in  elections  by  electors,  that  are  unattainable  in  elections 
by  the  people. 

This  side  of  the  inquiry  is,  in  my  view,  very  much 
anticipated  by  the  discussion  of  the  other  side:  indeed  it 
appears  to  me  wholly  unproductive.  To  those  who  think 
and  speak  in  favour  of  electors,  it  may  disclose  sources 
of  abundant  fertility:  to  their  investigations  and  disco- 
veries I  cheerfully  leave  it;  observing,  under  this  head, 
that  the  advantages  to  be  gained,  as  well  as  the  inconve- 
niences to  be  avoided,  ought  to  be  shown  clearly  and 
undeniably  on  the  other  side.  For  if,  upon  the  whole, 
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the  balance  shall  hang  in  equilibrio;  the  predilection,  for 
the  strong  reason  already  mentioned,  will  certainly  be  in 
favour  of  a  choice  by  the  people  themselves,  and  not  by 
electors. 

This  predilection  ought  to  operate  for  another  reason, 
which  has  not  yet  been  mentioned.  It  will  be  cheerfully 
admitted,  that  all  power  is  originally  in  the  people:  the 
consequence,  unavoidable,  is,  that  power  ought  to  be 
exercised  personally  by  the  people,  when  this  can  be 
done  without  inconvenience  and  without  disadvantage.  In 
some  of  the  small  republics  of  Greece,  and  in  the  first 
ages  of  the  commonwealth  of  Rome,  the  people  voted, 
even  on  the  passing  of  laws,  in  their  aggregate  capacity. 
Among  the  ancient  Germans  this  was  also  done  upon 
great  occasions.  "  De  minoribus  consultant  principes," 
says  Tacitus,  in  his  masterly  account  of  Germany,  "  de 
majoribus  omnes."  And  from  the  practices  of  the  ancient 
Germans,  some  of  the  finest  maxims  of  modern  govern- 
ment are  drawn.  If,  therefore,  no  inconvenience  will  be 
avoided,  and  no  advantage  will  be  obtained  by  the  plan 
of  electors — and  this  is  the  case,  so  far  as  we  have  yet 
seen — that  plan  should  not  be  substituted  in  the  place  of 
a  choice  of  senators  by  the  people  themselves. 

Were  we  to  satisfy  ourselves  with  this  partial  and  in- 
complete consideration  of  the  subject;  I  apprehend  we 
should  be  extremely  unwilling  to  transfer  the  choice  of 
senators  from  the  people  to  electors.  But  if  we  pursue 
the  examination  a  little  further,  we  shall  find  still  stronger 
reasons  for  this  reluctance:  for  we  shall  find,  I  believe, 
that,  by  such  a  transfer,  instead  of  avoiding  inconveni- 
ences and  obtaining  advantages,  we  shall  sacrifice  advan- 
tages for  the  acquisition  of  inconveniences. 

The  political  connexion  between  the  people  and  those 
whom  they  distinguish  by  elective  offices,  and  the  reci- 
procal sensations  and  engagements  resulting  from  that 
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connexion,  I  consider  as  most  interesting  in  their  nature, 
and  most  momentous  in  their  consequences.  This  con- 
nexion should  be  as  intimate  as  possible:  if  possible,  it 
should  be  indissoluble.  Confidence — mutual  and  endear- 
ing confidence — between  those  who  impart  power  and 
those  to  whom  power  is  imparted,  is  the  brightest  gem 
in  the  diadem  of  a  republic.  Let  us  sedulously  avoid 
every  danger  of  its  being  broken  or  lost. 

Will  there  be  the  same  generous  emotions  of  confi- 
dence in  the  body  of  the  citizens  towards  the  senators? 
Will  there  be  the  same  warm  effusions  of  gratitude  in 
the  senators  towards  the  body  of  the  citizens,  if  the  cold 
breath  of  electors  is  suffered  to  blow  between  them?  Can 
the  senator  say  to  the  people — you  are  my  constituents; 
for  you  chose  me?  Can  the  people  say  to  the  senator — 
you  are  our  trustee,  for  you  are  the  object  of  our  choice? 
Will  not  these  relations,  equally  delightful  and  attractive 
on  both  sides,  be  greatly 'weakened — will  not  their  influ- 
ence be  greatly  diminished,  by  the  interposition  of  elec- 
tors? 

But  let  us  contemplate  this  subject  in  a  still  more  seri- 
ous and  important  point  of  view.  The  great  desideratum 
in  politics  is,  to  form  a  government,  that  will,  at  the  same 
time,  deserve  the  seemingly  opposite  epithets — efficient 
and  free.  I  am  sanguine  enough  to  think  that  this  can  be 
done.  But,  I  think,  it  can  be  done  only  by  forming  a 
popular  government.  To  render  government  efficient, 
powers  must  be  given  liberally:  to  render  it  free  as  well 
as  efficient,  those  powers  must  be  drawn  from  the  people, 
as  directly  and  as  immediately  as  possible.  Every  degree 
of  removal  is  attended  with  a  corresponding  degree  of 
danger.  I  know  that  removals,  or  at  least  one  removal, 
is,  in  many  instances,  necessary  in  the  executive  and 
judicial  departments.  But  is  this  a  reason  for  multiply- 
ing or  lengthening  them  without  necessity?  Is  it  a  reason 
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for  introducing  them  into  the  legislative  department,  the 
most  powerful,  and,  if  ill  constituted,  the  most  danger- 
ous,  of  all?  No.  But  it  is  a  strong  reason  for  excluding 
them  wherever  they  can  be  excluded;  and  for  shortening 
them  as  much  as  possible  wherever  they  necessarily  take 
p!^ce.  Corruption  and  putridity  are  more  to  be  dreaded 
from  the  length,  than  from  the  strength,  of  the  streams 
of  authority. 

On  this  great  subject,  I  offer  my  sentiments,  as  it  is 
my  duty  to  do,  without  reserve.  I  think — that  all  the 
officers  in  the  legislative  department  should  be  the  imme- 
diate choice  of  the  people — that  only  one  removal  should 
take  place  in  the  officers  of  the  executive  and  judicial 
departments — and  that,  in  this  last  department,  a  very 
important  share  of  the  business  should  be  transacted  by 
the  people  themselves. 

These  are,  in  a  few  words,  the  great  outlines  of  the 
government,  which  I  would  choose.  I  fondly  flatter  my- 
self that  all  the  parts  of  it  might  be  safely,  compactly, 
and  firmly  knit  together;  and  that  the  qualities  of  good- 
ness, wisdom,  and  energy  might  animate,  sustain,  and 
pervade  the  whole. 

And  for  what  should  we  sacrifice  all  the  valuable  con- 
nexions, principles,  and  advantages,  which  have  been 
mentioned?  For  electors? — Who  are  those  electors  to 
be?  Logicians  sometimes  describe  the  subjects  of  their 
profound  lucubrations  negatively  as  well  as  positively. 
Let  us  borrow  a  hint  from  them,  on  this  occasion.  Who 
are  those  electors  not  to  be?  1.  They  will  be  such  as  the 
people  will  think  not  the  fittest  to  represent  them  in  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  legislature;  for  no  repre- 
sentatives can  be  electors.  2.  They  will  be  such  as  the 
people  will  think  not  the  fittest  to  be  senators;  for  no 
elector  can  be  a  senator;  and  therefore  the  people  will  not 
choose  those  to  be  electors,  whom  they  would  wish  to 
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see  in  the  senate.  3.  They  would  be  such  as  the  governor 
has  thought  not  the  fittest  for  any  office  in  the  executive 
or  judicial  departments;  for  persons  holding  appointments 
in  any  of  those  departments  cannot  be  electors.  I  was 
going  to  say,  in  the  fourth  place,  that  they  will  be  such 
as  will  be  thought  not  the  fittest  for  any  office  under  the 
executive  department  in  future.  But  here,  I  find,  I  am 
mistaken.  For  they  may  hold  offices  the  moment  after 
their  election  of  senators;  and  I  will  not  assert  it  to  be 
impossible,  that  they  will  acquire  their  qualifications  for 
those  offices  by  their  conduct  in  that  election. 

Thus  far  we  have  pursued  their  negative  descriptions. 
The  task  of  expatiating  on  their  positive  qualities,  I  beg 
leave,  for  the  present,  to  assign  to  those  who  must  be 
supposed  to  understand  them  much  better.  For  they  must 
certainly  know  well  the  purifying  virtues  of  those  politi- 
cal alembics,  through  which  they  wish  to  see  our  sena- 
tors sublimated  and  refined. 

Among  the  numerous  good  qualities  of  the  electors, 
we  hope,  one  will  be — that  they  will  be  unsusceptible  of 
intrigue  or  cabal  among  themselves.  A  second,  we  hope, 
will  be — that  they  will  be  inaccessible  to  the  impressions 
of  intrigue  and  cabal  from  others.  A  third,  we  hope,  will 
be — that  as  the  people,  by  choosing  them  electors,  have 
intimated  decently  that  they  think  them  not  the  fittest 
persons  to  be  senators,  they  will  cultivate  the  same  de- 
cent reserve  with  regard  to  their  brothers,  their  cousins, 
their  other  relations,  their  friends,  their  dependents,  and 
their  patrons. 
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SPEECH  OF  MR.  HARPER, 

ON  THE  NECESSITY  OF  RESISTING  THE  AGGRESSIONS  AND  EN 
CROACHMEN IS  OF  FRANCE, 

Delivered  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  May  29,  1797,  on  the 
Motion  to  amend  the  Address  to  the  President. 

FEW  events  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  have 
made  a  deeper  impression  upon  the  reflecting  part  of  the 
American  people  than  the  refusal  of  the  French  directory 
in  the  year  1797,  to  receive  General  Charles  Cotesworth 
Pinckney  as  our  minister,  and  the  consequent  dismissal 
of  that  gentleman  from  the  territory  of  France.  The  first 
intelligence  of  that  singular  transaction  excited  a  general 
emotion  of  resentment  all  over  the  union,  more  particu- 
larly as  it  was  aggravated  by  an  indignity  which  no  Ame- 
rican, who  retained  in  his  bosom  a  spark  of  jealousy  for 
the  honour  of  his  country,  or  the  least  regard  for  its  rights, 
could  have  contemplated  without  anger  and  disgust. 
— The  president  of  the  directory  addressed  a  speech  to 
Mr.  Munroe,  our  recalled  ambassador,  "  in  which  terms 
of  outrage  to  the  Government,  were  mingled  with  ex- 
pressions of  affection  for  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  expectation  of  ruling  the  former  by  their  influence 
over  the  latter,  was  too  clearly  manifested  not  to  be  un- 
derstood."*— On  receiving  the  despatches  of  General 
Pinckney,  president  Adams  issued  a  proclamation  call- 
ing congress  together;  and  at  their  meeting  delivered  to 
them  a  speech  in  which,  after  stating  the  outrage,  and 
animadverting  with  becoming  spirit  upon  the  insidious 
attempts  that  had  been  made  to  separate  the  people  of 

*  Marshall's  Life. 
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the  United  States  from  their  government,  he  declared, 
that  "  notwithstanding  the  greatness  of  the  provocation, 
he  was  desirous  to  preserve  peace  and  friendship  between 
the  United  States  and  France,  and  would,  for  that  pur- 
pose, institute  a  fresh  attempt  at  negotiation.  But,  while 
he  should  be  making  endeavours  to  adjust  all  differences 
with  the  French  republic  by  amicable  negotiation,  ear- 
nestly recommended  it  to  congress  to  provide  effectual 
measures  for  the  defence  of  the  country." 

An  address  echoing  and  approving  of  the  president's 
speech,  and  expressive  of  quick  sensibility  to  the  insult 
alluded  to,  was  moved  in  the  house  of  representatives, 
and  from  the  unequivocal  character  of  the  circumstances, 
was  expected  to  pass  without  opposition.  There  were 
not  wanting,  however,  members  in  that  body  more  dis- 
posed to  justify  than  to  condemn  the  conduct  of  the 
directory:  an  amendment  was  accordingly  moved,  and 
very  strenuously  supported,  which  not  only  went  to  ex- 
clude from  the  address  all  expression  of  sensibility  to  the 
outrage,  but  to  vindicate  the  French  government  from 
intentional  insult,  and  almost  to  propose  that  the  execu- 
tive should  offer  concessions  to  the  aggressors. 

On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Harper  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman, 

At  the  time  the  interruption  took  place  on  Saturday 
by  the  unfortunate  indisposition  of  the  speaker,  I  had 
drawn  near  to  the  close  of  those  observations,  with  which 
at  that  time  I  intended  to  trouble  the  committee.  I  shall 
now  resume,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  same  train  of  re- 
marks, and  bring  them  to  a  conclusion  as  speedily  as 
possible.  As  more  time,  however,  is  now  afforded  to  me, 
I  will  take  a  range  somewhat  more  extensive  than  I  had 
prescribed  to  myself  on  the  former  day,  endeavouring  at 
the  same  time  to  avoid  every  thing,  not  strictly  relative 
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to  the  question  on  the  amendment,  now  under  con- 
sideration. 

But  before  I  enter  directly  into  this  subject,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  go  a  little  out  of  my  way,  in  order  to 
notice  and  refute  some  positions  laid  down  by  gentlemen 
who  support  the  amendment,  which  though  wholly  irre- 
levant to  the  present  question,  must  have  a  tendency, 
should  they  pass  uncontradicted,  to  render  the  people 
discontented  with  the  government,  and  to  deprive  it  of 
that  public  confidence  which  it  so  justly  possesses,  and 
on  which  the  strength  and  respectability  of  this  and  every 
other  country,  but  especially  of  this,  so  greatly  depends. 

Sir,  it  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  topics  of  this  kind 
should  be  introduced  into  the  discussion  of  great  national 
questions.  Far  from  throwing  light  on  the  subject,  they 
serve  only  to  obscure  it:  far  from  promoting  union, 
they  tend  only  still  more  to  widen  existing  divisions:  far 
from  disposing  the  mind  for  the  reception  of  truth,  they 
contribute  to  inflame  passion  and  party  spirit,  and  to  blow 
up  the  covered  and  sleeping  embers  of  former  animosities. 
It  were  therefore  to  be  wished,  and  even  to  be  hoped, 
that  on  this  occasion,  gentlemen,  regarding  only  the  dan- 
gers which  at  present  threaten  our  common  country, 
would  content  themselves  with  considering  the  means  by 
which  they  may  best  be  averted,  instead  of  labouring  to 
criminate  our  own  government,  by  imputing  to  its  mis- 
conduct the  origin  of  these  dangers.  Since  however  these 
hopes  have  been  disappointed,  since  gentlemen  have 
thought  proper  to  state  a  variety  of  facts,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  not  only  that  the  government  has  been  the 
true  author  of  the  impending  crisis,  but  is  even  now  in- 
attentive to  the  interests  of  this  country,  and  the  safety 
of  its  citizens,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  follow  a  little  the 
same  track,  in  order  to  controvert  statements  so  unfound- 
ed, and  to  correct  inferences  so  erroneous. 
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The  first  as  well  as  the  greatest  and  most  fruitful  source 
of  invective  against  the  government,  on  this  occasion  as 
on  every  other,  has  been  the  British  treaty.  It  is  by  no 
means  my  intention  to  go  at  this  time  into  a  defence  of 
the  British  treaty.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  much  con- 
sideration in  the  house  and  elsewhere,  and  has  received 
the  solemn  and  deliberate  sanction  of  every  branch  of  the 
government.  But  I  shall  animadvert  on  one  or  two  posi- 
tions respecting  it,  which  are  so  extraordinary  in  them- 
selves as  to  make  it  difficult  for  me  to  believe,  however 
desirous  of  doing  so,  that  they  have  proceeded  from  the 
conviction  of  their  authors. 

A  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Giles,)  who  has  de- 
clared that  his  hatred  to  the  British  treaty  is  unalterable 
and  increasing,  has  numbered  the  fall  in  the  price  of  pro- 
duce among  its  mischievous  consequences.  This  is  an 
argument  which  being  addressed  to  the  interests  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  community,  the  agricultural  class,  that 
gentleman  had  hoped  would  find  a  ready  acceptance  from 
their  feelings  and  their  passions.  But  in  what  way  has 
the  British  treaty  produced  the  fall  in  prices?  The  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  has  answered  thus.  "  The  British 
treaty  has  occasioned  French  spoliations,  and  those  spo- 
liations have  occasioned  the  fall  in  prices."  But  will  that 
gentleman  say,  that  the  British  treaty  has  justified  the 
French  spoliations?  Because  if  he  will  not,  and  he  has 
not  yet  done  it,  he  must  admit,  that  these  spoliations  are 
not  to  be  attributed  to  the  treaty,  but  to  the  injustice  of 
France,  which  induces  her  to  plunder  us,  under  a  pretext 
by  which  her  conduct  cannot  be  justified. 

But  how  does  it  appear  that  the  French  spoliations  are 
the  cause  of  this  fall  in  prices?  If  spoliations  could  have 
produced  this  effect,  how  did  it  happen  that  in  1793  and 
1794,  when  we  were  assailed  by  French,  British,  and  Spa- 
nish spoliations,  our  produce  did  not  fall.  We  have  it  in 
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evidence  on  the  table,  from  Mr.  Skipwith,  our  consul 
general  in  France,  that  in  those  years,  three  hundred  of 
our  vessels  were  detained  in  French  ports,  under  various 
and  oppressive  pretences;  that  one  hundred  and  three 
others  were  detained  in  Bordeaux,  by  a  tedious  and 
ruinous  embargo;  and  that  one  hundred  and  seventy- two 
cases  for  spoliations  on  our  citizens,  were  depending  be- 
fore the  French  government  and  unredressed.  To  these 
were  added  the  vast  and  extensive  spoliations  of  England, 
and  the  more  inconsiderable  ones  of  Spain,  and  yet  pro- 
duce bore  a  high  price.  By  what  then  has  its  present  low- 
ness  of  price  been  caused?  By  the  plenty  in  Europe,  as 
its  former  deantess  was  occasioned  by  a  scarcity  there. 
That  scarcity  arose  from  the  ruinous  state  of  agriculture 
in  France,  from  the  devastation  of  Poland  and  the  low 
countries,  from  a  general  drought,  and  from  an  artificial 
scarcity  in  England.  The  causes  have  in  a  great  mea- 
sure ceased;  and  their  effects  have  ceased  with  them. 

The  French  spoliations  chiefly  affect  the  West  India 
market.  Now  does  the  gentlemen  from  Virginia  know, 
or  has  he  taken  the  trouble  to  reflect,  how  inconsidera- 
ble that  market  is,  compared  with  the  whole  of  our  pro- 
duce and  export  trade?  Last  year  our  export  of  native 
productions  amounted  to  41,000,000,  and  of  foreign 
productions  to  26,000,000,  making  an  aggregate  of 
67,000,000,  of  which  only  3,000,000  went  to  the  West 
Indies  in  general.  But  can  an  export  trade  of  67,000,000 
be  materially  affected  by  spoliations  confined  to  so  small 
a  branch  of  it?  The  truth  is,  that  the  price  in  the  West 
Indies,  so  far  from  regulating  the  price  here,  is  in  a  great 
measure  regulated  by  it.  The  price  of  a  particular  article, 
at  a  particular  port,  may  be  affected  in  a  temporary  man- 
ner by  the  West  India  price;  but  in  a  general  and  perma- 
nent sense,  the  latter  depends  on  the  price  here,  and  that 
in  its  turn  is  regulated  by  the  demand  in  Europe,  the 
great  market  for  our  produce. 
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It  is  surprising,  sir,  that  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
has  not  imputed  the  yellow  fever  in  Charleston,  and  the 
fire  in  Savannah,  to  the  British  treaty.  They  were  both 
subsequent  to  it  in  date,  as  well  as  the  fall  in  prices;  and 
it  seems  difficult  to  discover  any  other  connexion  that  it 
has  with  either  of  them. 

A  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Gallatin)  has 
inquired  whether  the  British  treaty  will  be  likely  to  in- 
crease in  popularity  among  his  constituents,  when  they 
shall  come  to  read  the  Spanish  memorial?  To  this,  sir, 
I  answer,  that  it  is  to  be  presumed,  the  constituents  of 
that  gentleman,  when  they  read  the  Spanish  memorial, 
will  also  read  the  answer  to  it  from  the  department  of 
state;  and  in  that  case,  whatever  efforts  may  be  made  to 
give  them  a  contrary  impression,  there  is  no  reason  to 
apprehend  their  being  made  to  believe  that  Spain,  under 
her  treaty,  can  have  any  right  to  complain  of  that  with 
Britain,  which  preceded  it  by  ten  months.  Instead  of 
finding  in  this  memorial  any  cause  of  discontent  with  the 
British  treaty,  they  will  find  in  it  a  new  proof  of  that  insi- 
dious and  unprincipled  policy,  on  the  part  of  France,  by 
which  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  this  country  is  attempt- 
ed to  be  assailed. 

This  conclusion  will  be  so  obvious  from  a  view  of 
both  documents,  that  even  that  gentleman  himself,  with 
all  his  ingenuity,  should  he  attempt  to  mislead  them, 
which  certainly  is  not  to  be  expected,  must  fail  of  success. 

Sir,  another  topic  of  irritation,  on  which  the  greatest 
exaggerations  had  taken  place,  is  the  impress  of  Ameri- 
can seamen  by  the  British.  Every  one  must  recollect 
with  what  violent  and  exaggerated  declamation,  this  sub- 
ject was  once  introduced  into  this  house.  When  I  my- 
self, and  some  gentlemen  who  thought  with  me,  that  the 
extravagant  statements  introduced  at  that  time  were  cal- 
culated to  inflame  the  public  mind,  at  an  important  cri- 
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sis,  and  prepare  it  by  erroneous  impressions  for  other 
measures  of  a  different  nature,  which  it  had  been  resolved 
to  attempt,  suggested  the  propriety  of  requiring  evidence 
and  documents  on  the  subject,  before  proceeding  to  le- 
gislate; every  body  remembers  what  a  clamour  was 
raised  on  all  sides  of  the  house;  as  if  this  call  for  evidence 
had  proceeded  from  a  desire  to  withhold  protection  from 
our  seamen.  The  gentleman  from  New- York,  (Mr.  Li- 
vingston) who  was  foremost  on  that  occasion,  has  renewed 
the  same  subject  on  this,  and  in  the  same  exaggerated 
manner.  He  has  asserted,  that  thousands  of  our  impressed 
seamen  are  now  in  possession  of  the  British.  When  he 
makes  this  assertion,  he  is  referred  to  a  report  made  by 
himself,  last  session,  on  the  subject  of  impressed  seamen, 
from  which  it  appears,  that  in  the  six  months  preceding 
the  first  January  last,  only  forty  two  American  seamen 
had  been  impressed  by  the  British.  To  this  the  gentleman 
has  answered,  that  the  returns  on  which  that  report  was 
founded  were  from  only  a  few  ports,  many  of  the  most 
considerable,  particularly  New- York,  having  made  none. 
But,  sir,  if  no  returns  are  made  from  those  ports,  what  is 
the  inference?  Certainly  we  must  infer  that  there  was 
nothing  to  return;  that  no  impressments  have  taken  place 
in  vessels  from  those  ports  or  arriving  at  them.  The  col- 
lectors have  all  had  their  orders  from  the  treasury  de- 
partment, to  make  these  returns,  and  are  we  to  suppose 
them  negligent  of  their  duty?  It  cannot  be  presumed 
that  the  collector  of  New- York  particularly,  which  is  one 
of  the  non-returning  ports,  has  omitted  to  perform  his 
duty  in  this  instance.  It  is  highly  probable  that  there  is 
none,  in  which  he  would  be  more  alert  to  perform  it. 

It  appears,  moreover,  by  a  reference  to  the  department 
of  state,  that  returns  of  impressed  seamen  have  been 
made  from  New- York,  for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year. 
They  extend  to  the  first  of  May.  This  supports,  and  in- 
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deed  proves  the  opinion,  that  there  would  formerly  have 
been  returns,  had  there  been  any  impressments.  If  indeed 
the  collector  had  neglected  his  duty,  why  did  not  the  gen- 
tleman from  New- York,  who  resides  in  the  city,  and  is 
so  full  of  zeal  on  this  subject,  inspect  the  papers  at  the 
custom-house,  and  supply  the  deficiency? 

It  has  been  remarked  by  another  gentleman,  a  gentle- 
man from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Giles)  that  these  returns  were 
not  to  be  relied  on;  because  seamen,  when  once  impress- 
ed, have  no  means  of  making  known  their  situation.  This 
remark,  however,  serves  only  to  show,  that  the  gentleman 
who  made  it  has  been  wholly  inattentive  to  the  subject. 
A  little  inquiry  would  have  informed  him,  that  every 
American  captain  arriving  in  one  of  our  ports,  is  obliged 
to  give  an  account  at  the  custom-house  on  oath,  of  the 
number  of  seamen  carried  out  by  him  and  brought  back, 
and  what  has  become  of  those  that  are  missing.  So  that 
an  impressment  cannot  take  place  without  the  government 
being  certainly  and  speedily  informed  of  it. 

A  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Swan  wick)  has 
asserted,  that  Britain  is  the  only  country  which  insists  on 
the  principle  of  "  once  a  subject  and  always  a  subject," 
under  which  most  of  the  impressments  of  our  seamen 
are  covered,  or  at  least  excused.  In  this  point,  however, 
the  gentleman  has  the  misfortune  of  being  flatly  contra- 
dicted by  the  laws  and  practice  of  France  herself,  in 
whose  behalf  this  complaint  against  England,  and  these 
assertions,  are  made.  From  an  article  of  the  marine  laws 
of  France,  published  in  February  1650,  and  cited  by 
Valin,  vol.  2d,  236,  it  appears  that  all  Frenchmen  are 
declared  to  be  subjects  of  France,  whether  resident  or 
not  in  the  kingdom  or  the  countries  dependant  on  it;  be- 
cause, adds  the  author,  who  was  attorney  for  the  king, 
:md  whose  book  was  published  by  authority,  Frenchmen 
are  not  the  less  Frenchmen,  nor  the  less  subjects,  for  hav- 
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ing  gone  to  settle  in  foreign  countries. — Sir,  I  do  not  de- 
fend this  principle;  it  is  one,  I  own,  which  the  American 
government,  above  most  others,  is  interested  to  discoun- 
tenance; but  I  wish  to  show  gentlemen  that  France  her- 
self expressly  insists  upon  it,  in  hopes  of  inducing  them 
hereafter  to  be  less  acrimonious  against  England  for  ad- 
hering to  it,  and  against  our  government,  for  not  quarrel- 
ing with  England  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  it. 

Sir,  since  the  subject  of  impressments  had  been  spoken 
of  in  this  house,  I  have  examined  the  returns  from  the 
various  collectors,  and  I  find  that  since  the  report  to  the 
house  on  that  subject  by  the  gentleman  from  New- York, 
forty-five  American  seamen  have  been  impressed,  some 
of  whom  have  had  no  certificates.  Fifty  others  indeed 
were  impressed  in  January  at  Martinique,  forty-five  of 
whom,  on  application  of  our  agents,  were  immediately 
released;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  the  remaining  five 
were  furnished  with  certificates.  They  were  included  in 
the  forty-five  stated  as  being  impressed.  Thus  it  appears, 
that  although  the  law  for  the  protection  of  seamen  has 
been  in  operation  for  one  year,  namely  from  May  18, 
1796,  no  more  than  ninety-seven  American  seamen  have 
been  impressed  and  detained  by  the  British.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  many  of  these  had  been  released,  or  will  be 
released  as  soon  as  application  on  their  behalf  shall  be 
made:  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  even  these  im- 
pressments are  in  a  great  measure  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
impolitic  provisions  respecting  the  proof  of  citizenship, 
originally  inserted  by  the  gentleman  from  New- York  in 
this  bill,  though  very  wisely  struck  out  by  the  senate. 
for  which  that  body  have  deserved  and  received  the 
the  pointed  disapprobation  of  some  gentlemen,  particu- 
larly one  from  Maryland,  (Mr.  S.  Smith)  yet  was  after- 
wards enforced  by  the  executive.  This  mode  of  proof  is 
so  loose,  that  every  man  in  the  British  navy  may  obtain 
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a  certificate  of  American  citizenship;  and  I  at  this  mo- 
ment possess  the  most  undeniable  evidence,  that  the 
abuse  actually  practised  under  these  regulations,  has  de- 
prived our  certificates  almost  entirely  of  credit.  How  in- 
deed can  these  certificates  be  respected  by  British  naval  • 
officers,  who  every  day  see  them  in  the  hands  of  persons, 
by  whose  dialect  they  are  flatly  contradicted! 

The  same  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  S.  Smith) 
has  indulged  himself  in  many  violent  invectives  on  the 
subject  of  impressments,  and  has  levelled  them  particu- 
larly at  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  the  British  admiral  in  the  West 
Indies.  He  has  accused  this  admiral  of  refusing  to  receive 
our  agent  on  board  of  his  fleet,  and  has  indeed  intimated, 
if  not  directly  asserted,  that  the  agent  had  met  with  no 
success,  no  favourable  reception,  except  at  Martinique. 
In  all  this,  sir,  I  assert  that  the  honourable  gentleman  is 
wholly  mistaken.  The  agent,  as  I  and  the  public  very  well 
knew,  and  as  the  honourable  gentlemen  ought  to  have 
known,  was  every  where  well  received  except  by  Sir 
Hyde  Parker.  Even  there  he  was  at  first  well  received, 
but  some  indiscreet  zeal  in  the  execution  of  his  mission, 
had  betrayed  him  into  conduct  offensive  to  the  admiral, 
on  board  of  his  own  ships.  He  therefore  had  requested 
the  agent  to  come  there  no  more,  declaring  that  he  was 
responsible  to  his  own  government,  to  which  the  Ameri- 
can government,  if  it  found  his  conduct  improper,  would 
of  course  remonstrate.  Yet  so  far  was  this  Sir  Hyde  Par- 
ker from  countenancing  the  impressment  of  American 
seamen,  or  from  wishing  to  detain  them,  that  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  very  year  he  has  published  a  proclamation, 
expressly  commanding  the  officers  of  his  fleet  "  not  to 
impress  American  seamen,  from  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  pay  the  greatest  respect  to  protections  ap- 
pearing to  be  authentic."  Of  this  proclamation  I  have 
myself  seen  an  authentic  copy,  and  the  member  from 
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Maryland  might  have  seen  it  too,  had  he  been  as  assidu- 
ous in  inquiring  after  facts,  as  he  is  in  finding  out  impu- 
tations on  the  administration. 

In  what  I  now  say,  sir,  I  am  far  from  intending  to  justify 
the  British,  whose  impressing  of  our  seamen  is  certainly 
most  reprehensible;  I  merely  offer  it  for  the  purpose  of 
showing,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  instances  of  this  out- 
rage are  most  exceedingly  exaggerated,  both  in  number 
and  kind;  and  secondly,  that  the  government  has  never 
been,  and  is  not,  in  any  degree,  either  inattentive  or  slow 
in  redressing  them,  when  they  have  happened. 

Another  subject  of  constant  and  most  exaggerated  de- 
clamation, sir,  has  been  the  spoliations  of  the  British  since 
the  treaty.  One  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Swan- 
wick)  has  asserted,  that  they  fall  little  short  of  those  com- 
mitted before  the  treaty;  and  when  called  on  for  proof,  he 
has  referred  to  the  insurance  offices  of  this  city.  At  these 
offices  I  have  inquired;  and  though  the  particular  state- 
ments which  I  am  to  receive  from  them,  are  not  yet  com- 
plete, I  can  in  the  mean  time  assure  the  committee  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  that  the  result  of  this  refe- 
rence proves  that  gentleman's  statement  to  be  at  least  ten- 
fold beyond  the  fact.  Another  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, (Mr.  Gallatin)  has  affirmed  that  the  British  justified 
these  spoliations,  by  alleging  that  we  have  submitted  to 
them  from  the  French.  Surely  if  this  were  true,  it  fur- 
nishes one  of  the  best  possible  arguments  in  favour  of 
vigorous  measures,  by  which  these  aggressions  of  all 
nations,  who  mutually  plunder  us  under  pretence  that  we 
suffer  others  to  do  it,  may  be  repelled. 

Sir,  the  spoliations  of  the  British,  though  extremely 
exaggerated,  are  no  doubt  very  unjustifiable.  There  is 
however  one  circumstance  attending  them,  which  ought 
to  be  noticed:  compensation  for  them  has  been  stipulated; 
the  mode  of  seeking  it  has  been  settled,  and  the  business 
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is  now  daily  going  on.  When  the  French  shall  do  this 
with  respect  to  their  spoliations,  complaints  against  them 
in  the  house  or  by  the  government,  will  speedily  cease. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Giles),  has  on  this 
occasion,  as  on  many  others,  introduced  Mr.  Jay's  me- 
morial to  the  British  government,  which  he  has  never 
yet  omitted  an  opportunity  of  stigmatizing,  as  a  most 
pusillanimous  and  dishonourable  performance.  That  gen- 
tleman however  has  in  the  same  speech  bestowed  just 
applause  on  the  moderation,  temper,  and  dignity  display- 
ed by  Gen.  Pinckney,  in  his  intercourse  with  the  French 
government.  If  he  will  take  the  trouble  of  reading  again 
the  letter  of  Gen.  Pinckney  to  M.  de  la  Croix,  alter  the 
Directory  had  refused  to  receive  him,  and  compare  it 
with  Mr.  Jay's  memorial,  he  will  find  it  couched  in  terms 
more  soothing  and  conciliatory.  This  was  perfectly  pro- 
per; and  has  met  with  the  appi  obation  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia.  If,  then,  this  was  proper  to  a  government 
that  has  refused  our  minister,  and  treated  us  with  not 
only  injury  but  insult,  I  wish  to  be  informed  by  that 
gentleman,  why  he  thinks  it  was  improper  towards  ano- 
ther government,  by  which  our  minister  was  favourably 
and  honourably  received,  and  with  which  he  had  com- 
menced his  negotiations,  under  the  best  auspices?  The 
truth  is,  that  in  the  diplomatic  intercourse  of  both  these 
ministers,  with  the  governments  to  which  they  were  sent, 
a  polite  and  complaisant  language  has  been  most  properly 
employed,  but  without  any  abandonment  of  the  objects 
on  which  they  were  sent.  This  language  has  always  been 
employed,  and  has  always  been  proper,  except  where  a 
quarrel  has  been  the  object.  It  has  been  compared  with 
the  language  of  addresses,  and  of  speeches  in  the  house; 
but  nothing  can  be  more  unlike.  The  latter  were  mere 
deliberations  among  ourselves,  mere  conversations  be- 
tween the  different  branches  of  our  own  government,  of 
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which  foreign  nations,  though  they  might  draw  conclu- 
sions from  them,  had  no  right  to  take  notice;  whereas 
the  former  were  express  and  formal  acts  of  our  own  go- 
vernment, addressed  to  that  of  another  country,  and  of 
which  it  not  only  had  a  right,  but  was  obliged  to  take 
notice. 

I  therefore  hope  that  no  more  will  be  heard  about  this 
British  memorial;  unless  the  gentleman  means  to  con- 
tend, which  I  do  not  understand  to  be  the  case,  that  in 
our  public  diplomatic  intercourse  with  other  nations,  the 
haughty  insolent  and  aftrontive  style  of  France  ought  to 
be  adopted. 

Having  ranged  through  this  wide  field  of  extraneous 
matter,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  propositions,  which, 
though  irrelevant  to  the  question,  must,  if  left  uncorrected, 
have  a  tendency  to  excite  discontent,  and  weaken  that 
just  confidence  of  the  government,  in  which  the  true 
strength  of  this  and  every  other  country  so  greatly  con- 
sists, I  will  now  take  up  the  amendment,  which  forms 
the  subject  of  present  deliberation. 

The  scope  and  object  of  this  amendment  is  to  recom- 
mend it  to  the  president,  to  offer  certain  concessions  to 
France,  in  the  negotiations  which  he  has  declared  it  his 
intention  to  commence.  These  concessions  are  under- 
stood to  relate  to  the  list  of  contraband,  which  is  more 
extensive  as  stated  by  the  British  treaty,  than  in  that  with 
France;  and  to  the  right  of  taking  enemies'  goods  out  of 
neutral  ships,  which  Britain  enjoys,  and  France  by  her 
treaty  with  us  has  given  up.  In  these  two  points  it  is  the 
scope  and  object  of  the  amendment  to  recommend,  that 
the  two  nations  should  be  placed  on  the  same  footing. 
Hence  the  amendment  is  to  be  considered  under  two 
points  of  view;  first,  the  recommendation  itself;  and  se- 
condly, the  thing  recommended. 
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As  to  the  recommendation  itself,  I  ask,  is  it  constitu- 
tional? is  it  useful?  is  it  politic? 

With  respect  to  its  constitutionality,  every  body  knows, 
that  the  power  of  negotiation  is  given  wholly  to  the  pre- 
sident by  the  constitution,  and  that  of  making  treaties  to 
the  president  and  senate.  Can  the  house  of  representatives 
control  or  direct  that  power?  Can  it  instruct  the  president 
in  matters,  which  the  constitution  has  entrusted  solely  and 
exclusively  to  his  judgment?  Shall  it  undertake  to  instruct 
him,  will  he  be  bound  to  obey  those  instructions?  Should 
he  think  fit  to  pursue  a  different  course,  will  the  house 
be  justified  by  the  constitution  and  their  duty  in  with- 
holding supplies,  and  in  leaving  the  country  without  de- 
fence? Do  gentlemen  foresee  the  dilemma  which  they  are 
preparing  for  themselves,  and  for  the  house,  a  dilemma 
in  which  they  must  choose  between  pride  and  duty,  be- 
tween supporting  the  executive  in  measures  adopted 
against  their  advice,  and  leaving  the  country  defenceless, 
at  the  mercy  of  all  who  may  choose  to  assail  it?  What 
possible  effect  can  this  interference  have,  but  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  schism  between  the  different  departments 
of  government? 

But  admitting  such  a  recommendation  to  be  conform- 
able to  the  constitution,  in  what  is  it  useful?  Is  it  to  dis- 
pose the  executive  to  treat?  If  so,  it  is  useless,  for  he  al- 
ready has  that  disposition,  and  has  strongly  declared  it  in 
his  speech  to  both  houses.  He  has  declared  it  as  his  reso- 
lution "  to  institute  a  fresh  attempt  at  negotiation,  and  to 
promote  and  accelerate  an  accommodation,  provided  one 
can  be  made  on  terms  compatible  with  the  rights,  duties, 
interests  and  honour  of  the  nation."  He  has  declared, 
that  if  we  have  committed  "  errors,  and  these  can  be  de- 
monstrated, we  shall  be  willing  to  correct  them.  If  we 
have  done  injuries,  we  shall  be  willing,  on  conviction,  to 
redress  them."  Can  there  be  a  spirit  more  conciliatory? 
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or  would  gentlemen  wish  to  see  the  negotiations  conduct- 
ed on  other  principles? 

Is  it  to  give  information  to  the  executive,  to  point  out 
the  course  which  the  public  good  requires  to  be  taken? 
But  do  gentlemen  imagine  that  the  executive  is  ignorant 
of  the  public  interest,  or  less  acquainted  with  it  than  the 
house?  Is  it  not  notorious  that  bodies  of  that  kind  are 
always  unfit  for  negotiation?  Have  not  the  people  declar- 
ed it,  by  placing  that  power  in  the  hands  of  the  president? 
Can  gentlemen  suppose  that  the  house  possesses,  or  can 
possess,  all  the  information  necessary,  in  forming  an  opi- 
nion about  what  ought  to  be  given,  and  what  ought  to  be 
required,  in  a  negotiation  with  another  nation?  Can  the 
house  foresee  all  that  may  happen,  to  render  this  offer  in- 
expedient, or  useless,  or  unnecessary?  to  justify  other 
offers,  or  to  make  demands  necessary,  instead  of  offers  of 
any  kind?  What  will  become  of  the  power  of  negotiation 
in  the  executive,  if  the  house  is  first  to  instruct  him,  and 
afterwards  to  censure  him? 

Some  gentlemen  have  seemed  to  think,  that  this 
amendment  will  give  weight  to  the  negotiation  abroad; 
would  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  executive,  and  place 
him  on  higher  ground.  But  how  is  this  effect  to  be  pro- 
duced? By  showing,  it  is  answered,  that  in  making  this 
offer  all  the  branches  of  government  are  united,  and  that 
the  ground  thus  taken  will  be  firmly  supported.  But 
must  it  not  be  perfectly  evident,  that  the  best  way  of  giv- 
ing this  impression  is,  to  pursue  a  conduct  and  hold  a  lan- 
guage which  will  evince  a  perfect  confidence  in  the  ex- 
ecutive, and  a  determination  to  support  him  with  the 
whole  force  and  resources  of  the  country?  Then  it  is, 
that  the  offers  of  the  executive  will  come  with  weight, 
when  they  come  with  evidence  of  union  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  of  mutual  confidence  among  the  various 
departments. 
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Some  gentlemen  have  supported  this  amendment  on 
the  ground,  that  it  will  give  confidence  to  the  people  of 
this  country  in  the  executive;  and  one  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Nicholas)  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say,  that 
the  people  of  this  country  will  not  support  the  govern- 
ment, unless  its  measures  are  right.  Admitting  this  opi- 
nion to  be  true,  which  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  may  be, 
still  it  will  remain  to  be  inquired,  by  what  means  and  on 
what  standard  the  people  would  form  their  opinion,  of 
the  propriety  and  wisdom  of  the  measures  pursued  by 
their  government.  Not  certainly  from  the  declarations  of 
that  gentleman  or  his  friends;  because  there  has  not  been 
one  measure  adopted  by  the  government,  since  its  forma- 
tion, which  they  have  not  opposed  in  the  house  and  out 
of  it,  on  which  they  have  not  set  the  stamp  of  their  most 
decided  censure;  and  yet,  sir,  we  have  seen  all  these 
measures  supported  and  approved  of  by  the  people.  We 
have  seen  the  late  president,  who  was  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner the  author  of  them,  under  whose  auspices  they  were 
adopted  and  established,  in  spite  of  the  most  violent  and 
persevering  opposition  from  these  very  gentlemen — we 
have  seen  him  surrounded  with  applauses,  with  gratitude 
and  with  thanks,  from  every  quarter  of  the  union;  we  have 
seen  the  wisdom  and  firmness  of  his  administration  made 
one  very  principal  ground  of  these  thanks  and  applauses; 
and  even  in  a  former  house  of  representatives,  where  the 
principles  of  these  gentlemen  did  so  greatly  prepon- 
derate, when  they  moved  to  strike  out  of  an  address  to 
this  great  man  a  clause  expressly  approving  his  adminis- 
tration, as  wise,  firm,  and  greatly  beneficial  to  his  country, 
the  motion  was  overruled  by  a  very  large  majority;  and 
when  the  address  itself  containing  this  obnoxious  clause 
was  put  to  the  vote,  it  passed  with  only  twelve  nays.  Yet 
gentlemen  talk  to  us  as  if  they  were  the  standard,  by 
which  the  people  would  measure  the  conduct  of  govern- 
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ment!  Sir,  the  people  are  not  truly  estimated  by  those 
gentlemen.  They  are  not  the  blind,  ignorant  herd  which 
those  gentlemen  take  them  to  be.  They  will  do  in  future 
what  they  have  always  done  heretofore — they  will  judge 
of  the  measures  of  arovernment  bv  the  measures  them- 
selves,  and  by  the  just  confidence  which  they  have  long 
placed  in  those,  whom  they  have  appointed  to  administer 
it;  not  by  the  opinions  or  invectives  of  this  or  that  set  of 
men,  either  on  this  floor  or  out  of  doors.  Gentlemen 
ought  to  be  admonished,  by  the  frequent  and  always 
unsuccessful  appeals,  which  they  have  made  to  the  people, 
to  give  up  at  length  this  vain  chimera  of  being  able  to 
Fule  public  opinion,  with  which  they  have  so  long  suffer- 
ed themselves  to  be  deluded. 

I  hold,  sir,  in  my  hand  a  paper,  from  that  very  quarter 
where  gentlemen  probably  suppose,  and  not  without  ap- 
pearance of  reason,  that  their  labours  in  the  vineyard  of 
opposition  have  been  crowned  with  most  success.  It  is 
an  address  from  Mecklenbourg  county  in  Virginia  to 
their  representative  on  this  floor,  and  contains  sentiments 
so  just,  so  truly  patriotic,  and  so  applicable  to  the  point 
of  confidence  in  government,  that  I  can  not  help  reading 
it  to  the  committee,  though  I  am  sensible  it  must  have 
already  attracted  the  notice  of  every  individual.  [Mr. 
Harper  then  read  the  following  address:] 

"  Sir — We,  the  officers  and  soldiers  and  other  free- 
holders, residing  within  the  limits  of  Major  Harwell  and 
Major  Taylor's  battalions,  deeply  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  existing  crisis — conceiving  that  it  would 
be  agreeable  to  you,  their  representative,  to  be  armed 
with  their  opinions  on  this  interesting  occasion,  and  not 
from  any  want  of  confidence  in  your  fidelity  to  us  or  at- 
tachment to  our  common  country;  take  the  liberty  to  de- 
clare, that  the  convening  of  congress  at  this  unusual  time 
has  a  tendency  to  increase  in  our  minds  that  solicitude. 
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which  the  unprovoked  depredations  committed  by  the 
republic  of  France  on  our  commerce,  and  the  disposition 
manifested  by  them  to  complain  of  the  American  govern- 
ment, had  before  excited.  We  consider  it  as  portending 
an  interruption  to  that  tranquillity,  which  the  justice  and 
wisdom  of  the  American  councils  seemed  calculated  to 
perpetuate,  and  indicative  of  war  with  that  nation,  which 
it  hath  been  among  our  chief  glories  to  consider  our  ally; 
not  upon  the  sordid  principles  which  too  commonly  unite 
nations,  but  upon  those  alike  honourable  and  beneficial 
to  both  republics,  having  for  their  object  no  less  than  the 
happiness  of  the  human  race.  A  continuation  of  these 
sentiments,  it  is  still  our  anxious  wish  to  maintain  and 
preserve;  and  when  we  reflect  upon  the  avowed  principles 
of  the  French  nation,  we  cannot  entirely  abandon  the 
pleasing  thought  of  a  return  of  that  confidence  and  har- 
mony, which  may  have  been  interrupted  by  the  machina- 
tions of  some,  who  under  the  specious  garb  of  excessive 
zeal  are  alike  inimical  to  both. 

"  To  attain  this  most  desirable  end,  our  love  of  peace, 
of  country,  and  of  mankind  dictate  a  wish,  that  every  just 
expedient  should  be  resorted  to,  for  removing  every  pre- 
judice, real  or  imaginary,  which  may  have  obtained — 
This,  we  conceive,  would  be  best  effected  by  an  envoy 
extraordinary,  who  could  not  upon  this  occasion  use  lan- 
guage, more  expressive  of  our  wishes  to  cultivate  friend- 
ship with  that  republic,  than  the  fact  will  justify. 

"  Here,  sir,  let  us  pause,  before  we  come  to  the  dread 
alternative — the  thought  of  which  we  would  wish  to  obli- 
terate, if  self-government  and  property  were  not  deposits 
too  precious  and  sacred,  to  be  rudely  approached  by  any 
nation,  even  the  most  favoured. 

u  Under  these  impressions  you  will  readily  perceive, 
that  if  France  can  possibly  have  abandoned  her  plighted 
faith,  and  so  often  avowed  affections,  and  insidiously  cal- 
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culates  on  our  generous  partiality,  as  the  means  of  tole- 
rating any  intermeddling  with  our  privileges,  property  or 
engagements  with  other  nations,  we  cannot  hesitate  to 
declare,  that  we  are  decidedly  and  unalterably  determined 
to  support,  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability,  all  the  constitu- 
tional measures  of  the  American  government,  to  redress 
its  wrongs,  and  defend  its  rights,  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  every  nation  on  earth;  as  it  is  the  one  of  our 
choice,  and  is  endeared  to  us  by  the  blessings  it  hath  hi- 
therto afforded.' ' 

This  paper,  sir,  affords  a  most  consoling  and  honoura- 
ble contrast,  to  the  speeches  which  have  lately  been  heard 
on  this  floor.  It  contains  sentiments  which  I  have  no 
doubt  are  reverberated  from  the  hearts  of  every  American, 
in  every  part  of  the  union,  and  which  prove  how  far  the 
people,  even  that  part  of  them  on  which  these  gentlemen 
have  most  particularly  relied,  are  from  sharing  with  them 
in  their  want  of  affection  for  the  government*,  and  of  con- 
fidence in  its  measures.  There  is  nothing  in  this  address 
to  prove,  that  the  people  in  that  part  of  the  union  will  re- 
fuse to  support  the  government,  unless  those  gentlemen 
should  inform  them  that  its  measures  were  right. 

I  also  consider  the  recommendation  contained  in  this 
amendment  as  extremely  impolitic.  Is  it  good  policy  to 
show  the  enemy  your  eagerness  to  treat,  your  eagerness 
to  make  concessions?  Is  it  good  policy  to  show  to  France 
that  you  have  no  confidence  in  the  executive,  in  his  wis- 
dom, his  information,  his  patriotic  intentions?  That  you 
think  it  necessary  to  instruct  and  direct  him?  Is  it  good 
policy  to  send  the  executive  trammelled  to  France;  to 
send  him  in  a  situation  where  he  must  either  yield  to  a 
part  of  her  demands,  or  go  against  the  recommendations 
of  this  house?  Is  this  the  way  to  give  weight  to  his  ne- 
gotiations, or  to  lessen  her  demands?  Is  it  true  that  there 
is  in  this  house  a  majority  who  do  not  confide  in  the  ex- 
Vot..  T.  2  R 
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ecutive?  I  repeat  the  question,  and  I  address  it  not  to 
those  gentlemen  whose  constant  employment  it  has  been, 
for  eight  years  past,  in  the  house  and  out  of  it,  to  oppose 
the  executive  and  every  measure  which  he  was  under- 
stood to  favour,  to  declare  their  distrust  of  him,  and  en- 
deavour to  weaken  that  confidence  so  justly  reposed  in 
him  by  the  people.  I  address  not  myself  to  these:  I  ad- 
dress myself  to  those  gentlemen,  and  some  such  there  no 
doubt  are,  who  entertaining  just  ideas  of  the  constitution, 
and  reposing  full  confidence  in  the  executive,  may  never- 
theless be  inclined  to  favour  this  recommendation,  be- 
cause they  think  it  a  harmless  thing.  I  could  ask  these 
gentlemen,  whether  there  is  a  majority  in  this  house,  who 
do  not  think  the  executive  worthy  of  confidence,  in  the 
performance  of  his  constitutional  functions?  I  could  ask 
them  whether  they  are  willing  to  make  this  declaration, 
if  they  do  not  believe  it?  I  could  ask  them  whether,  ad- 
mitting it  to  be  true,  it  would  be  prudent  to  tell  France 
so?  I  would  ask  them  what,  beside  such  a  declaration, 
France  can  see  in  this  amendment?  I  answer,  and  they 
must,  I  think,  join  me  in  the  answer,  that  she  can  see 
nothing  else.  She  will  see  in  it  a  proof  and  confirmation 
of  her  present  opinion,  that  we  are  a  divided  people;  that 
the  people  is  divided  from  the  government,  and  the  go- 
vernment divided  within  itself.  This  will  encourage  her 
to  press  and  heighten  her  demands;  for  seeing  us,  as  she 
will  think,  divided,  she  will  remember  one  part  of  the 
scripture,  while  she  forgets  all  the  rest,  that  a  house  di- 
vided against  itself  cannot  stand. 

As  I  believe  this  recommendation  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional, useless,  and  highly  impolitic,  I  can  never  give  my 
vote  in  its  favour. 

I  will  now  ask  gentlemen  who  may  think  the  recom- 
mendation not  improper,  whether  the  measure  recom- 
mended is  entitled  to  their  support?  Why  should  it 
be  entitled  to  support?  Either  because  it  is  necessary, 
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or  because  it  is  useful;  because  it  is  demanded  by  jus- 
tice, or  recommended  by  good  policy. 

If  the  measure  were  really  necessary,  or  useful,  surely 
the  executive  is  as  well  apprized  of  that  necessity  and 
utility,  as  well  qualified  to  judge  about  it,  as  the  House 
of  Representatives:  and  the  thing  will  be  as  well  done  by 
him  alone,  and  will  have  as  much  effect,  as  if  the  house 
were  to  join  in  it:  the  claims  of  justice  can  be  as  com- 
pletely satisfied  in  one  case  as  in  the  other;  the  ends  of 
policy  as  completely  attained.  Though  I  myself  have 
very  little  reliance  on  the  usefulness  of  the  measure,  and 
no  conviction  of  its  necessity,  still  I,  for  one,  am  perfectly 
willing  that  it  should  be  tried  by  the  executive,  and  per- 
fectly willing  that  it  should  be  effected,  if  the  executive 
think  fit.  Neither  have  I  any  doubt  that  it  will  be  tried. 
The  very  debate  in  this  house  will  inform  the  executive 
of  the  propriety  of  trying  it;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  more- 
over, that  the  executive  is  disposed  to  make  the  attempt, 
to  offer  these  advantages  to  France.  I  know  nothing  di- 
rectly of  the  opinion  of  the  executive,  but  I  know  that 
those  who  are  about  the  executive  have  this  opinion,  and 
are  disposed  to  make  this  offer  to  France,  not  perhaps  in 
the  unqualified  and  unconditional  manner  recommended 
by  some  gentlemen,  but  on  terms  consistent  with  the 
honour  and  interests  of  this  country,  and  with  which  the 
public,  when  it  comes  to  be  informed  of  them,  will  be 
satisfied.  I  therefore,  even  if  I  thought  this  measure  not 
only  useful  but  necessary,  should  still  leave  it  most  wil- 
lingly to  the  president.  But  as  there  are  gentlemen  in  the 
house  who  may  be  inclined  to  favour  the  recommendation, 
from  an  opinion  that  the  measure  recommended  is 
necessary  or  useful,  I  will  address  some  considerations 
to  them,  by  which  they  may  perhaps  be  induced  to 
doubt  whether  it  is  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

First,  I  ask  them*  how  this  measure,  this  concession 
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to  France,  can  be  necessary?  Do  gentlemen  contend  that 
this  country  is  too  weak  to  defend  her  rights?  That  it 
must  yield  to  the  demands  of  a  foreign  power,  merely 
because  those  demands  are  made?  I  have  not  so  under- 
stood them.  Supple  as  their  language  has  been,  and  sub- 
missive as  their  course  of  policy  seems  calculated  to  be- 
come, they  have  not  yet  bent  thus  low.  But  they  have 
contended  that  this  concession  is  necessary,  because  it  is 
right;  because  justice  requires  it.  And  how  does  justice 
require  it?  Because,  according  to  them,  having  yielded 
these  rights  to  England,  by  our  treaty  with  her,  impartial 
justice  requires  that  we  should  yield  them  also  to  France. 
This  argument  rests  on  the  ground,  that  Britain  does 
not  possess  these  rights  by  the  law  of  nations,  which  point 
gentlemen  have  taken  much  pains,  and  made  many  ela- 
borate dissertations,  to  establish.  I  shall  not  follow  them 
through  this  long  diplomatic  discussion,  which  is  much 
better  suited  to  the  department  of  state,  and  has  there 
been  handled  in  a  very  masterly  and  satisfactory  manner. 
I  believe,  that  when  the  official  paper  on  that  subject, 
lately  published  from  the  department  of  state,  shall  be 
read  and  compared  with  the  speeches  of  gentlemen,  very 
little  doubt  will  remain  on  the  point.  I  have  another  rea- 
son, too,  for  avoiding  a  dispute  on  the  law  of  nations. 
Gentlemen  seem  disposed  to  treat  the  law,  and  the  wri- 
ters on  it,  with  as  little  respect  as  the  one  and  the  other 
have  received  from  the  nation  whose  cause  they  advocat- 
ed. One  minister  of  that  nation,  in  this  country,  has  de- 
clared those  writers  to  be  no  better  than  worm-eaten 
volumes,  whose  contents  he  was  happy  to  have  forgotten. 
Another,  at  Genoa,  declared,  that  the  French  had  taken 
up  arms  for  the  express  purpose  of  subverting  the  law  of 
nations.  After  this  I  should  be  almost  afraid  to  cite  wri- 
ters on  the  law  of  nations,  lest  I  should  be  told,  "  that 
they  are  -worm-eaten  volumes."  There  is,  however,  one 
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authority  on  this  point  which  perhaps  may  be  acknow- 
ledged, and  which  I  will  therefore  adduce.  It  is  the  ma- 
rine code  of  France  herself:  from  which  it  appears  that 
by  the  law  of  nations,  and  her  own  laws  founded  upon'it, 
enemy's  goods  are  liable  to  capture,  in  neutral  ships. 

Sir,  it  appears  from  Valin,  vol.  II.  page  250,  that  on 
the  21st  of  October,  1744,  the  king  of  France  published 
a  regulation,  "  concerning  prizes  made  at  sea,  and  the 
navigation  of  the  neutral  vessels  in  time  of  war."  The 
first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  articles  specify  all  the  cases 
in  which  neutral  ships  in  time  of  war  may  sail  free  from 
molestation.  Then  comes  the  fifth  article,  which  is  in 
these  words:  "  If  in  any  of  the  cases  specified  in  the  1st, 
2d,  3d,  and  4th  articles  of  this  regulation,  there  shall  be 
found  on  board  of  the  said  neutral  ships,  to  whatsoever 
nation  they  may  belong,  merchandizes  or  effects  the  pro- 
perty of  his  majesty's  enemies,  such  merchandize  or  ef- 
fects shall  be  good  prize,  even  though  they  be  not  the 
production  of  the  enemy's  country.  But  the  ships  shall 
be  released."  This  regulation  continued  in  force  till  the 
26th  of  July  1778,  when  the  king  of  France  having  en- 
gaged in  the  American  war,  (for  the  treaty  of  alliance 
was  early  in  February  1778)  found  it  his  interest  to  relax 
from  the  principle,  in  hopes  of  prevailing  on  England  to 
do  so  too.  Accordingly  on  that  day  he  published  a  re- 
gulation, by  the  first  article  of  which  enemy's  property 
on  board*  of  neutral  ships  was  declared  to  be  safe  from 
capture  by  French  armed  vessels.  The  article,  however, 
contains  the  following  clause;  "  But  his  majesty  retains 
to  himself  a  right  to  revoke  the  permission  contained  in 
the  present  article,  should  the  enemy  powers  fail  to  grant 
a  similar  permission,  within  six  months  from  the  date 
hereof." 

Hence  it  is  clear,  that  France  not  only  has  asserted 
and  long  exercised  this  right,  which  she  charges  us  with 
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having  conceded  to  England,  but  even  possesses  it  at  the 
present  moment,  and  ma}'  exercise  it  if  she  thinks  fit, 
without  violating  the  law  of  nations;  she  being  only  re- 
strained in  those  cases  in  which,  as  in  our's,  she  has  re- 
nounced it  by  treaties.  All  this  appears  from  her  own 
laws  and  public  acts;  for  her  relinquishment  of  this  right 
in  July  1778,  having  been  merely  conditional  and  depen- 
dant on  a  similar  relinquishment  by  England  which  has 
never  taken  place,  may  be  at  any  moment  revoked,  and 
indeed  has  been;  for  notwithstanding  all  her  clamours 
against  the  English  for  exercising  this  right,  it  is  very 
well  known  that  she  has  constantly  exercised  it  herself, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  present  war. 

It  may  therefore  be  expected,  that  we  shall  not  here- 
after be  told  by  either  France  or  her  advocates,  that  the 
right  to  take  enemies'  goods  in  neutral  vessels,  is  not  a 
right  given  by  the  law  of  nations. 

It  has,  however,  been  contended,  that  the  law  of  nations 
in  this  respect  has  been  altered  by  the  convention  of  the 
armed  neutrality.  I  will  not  stop  to  refute  this  position, 
which  has  been  so  often  and  so  completely  exposed;  still 
less  will  I  undertake  to  prove  what  is  in  itself  so  perfectly 
obvious,  that  the  convention  of  the  armed  neutrality, 
being  no  more  than  a  treaty,  is  confined  like  all  other 
treaties,  to  the  parties  who  agreed  to  it,  and  can  in  no 
manner  affect  the  general  rights  of  other  states,  under  the 
general  law  of  nations:  but  I  will  remark,  that  this  objec- 
tion about  the  armed  neutrality,  comes  with  a  very  bad 
grace  from  France;  because  France,  when  requested  to 
accede  to  this  convention  of  the  armed  neutrality,  ex- 
pressly declined  it.  She  declined  it  indeed  under  pre- 
tence, that  its  principles  were  already  established  by  her 
regulation  of  July  1778.  This  regulation,  however,  as 
has  been  seen,  was  temporary  and  conditional,  and  left 
France  at  full  liberty  to  adhere  to  the  law  of  nations,  or 
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^dopt  the  principles  of  the  armed  neutrality,  as  she  might 
afterwards  find  convenient.  She  afterwards  did  refuse  to 
accede,  as  appears  by  the  authority  of  Mr.  Gibbon;  in 
one  of  whose  letters  to  lord  Sheffield,  dated  September 
11,  1785,  and  published  in  the  first  vol.  of  his  miscella- 
neous works,  page  606,  there  is  found  this  passage:  "  The 
other  day  the  French  ambassador  mentioned,  that  the 
empress  of  Russia  had  proposed  to  ratify  the  principles 
of  the  armed  neutrality,  by  a  definitive  treaty;  but  that  the 
French  had  declared  that  they  would  neither  propose  nor 
accept  an  article,  so  disagreeable  to  England." 

This,  sir,  is  a  good  comment,  on  their  former  proceed- 
ings with  respect  to  this  right;  and  proves,  that  they 
never  meant  to  renounce  it,  though  they  were  willing, 
for  a  short  time  and  for  a  particular  purpose,  to  suspend 
its  exercise.  It  is  true  that  France  afterwards,  in  the 
years  1786  and  1787,  made  a  treaty  with  Russia,  in 
which  this  right  was  finally  relinquished.  The  same 
thing  is  done  in  her  treaty  with  England  in  1786.  But 
her  having  so  long  retained  it,  and  her  very  agreement 
at  last  to  give  it  up,  proves  most  incontestably  that  she 
believes  herself  to  possess  it,  under  the  general  law  of 
nations. 

A  dispute  has  arisen,  whether  the  convention  of  the 
armed  neutrality  is  permanent  in  its  nature,  or  merely 
confined  to  the  duration  of  the  American  war.  I  have 
been  of  the  latter  opinion  myself,  on  the  construction  of 
the  instrument  itself,  and  of  the  acts  which  have  grown 
out  of  it;  and  I  shall  not  enter  again  into  the  discussion, 
-which  I  believe  to  be  wholly  immaterial.  Because,  whe- 
ther this  convention  be  permanent  or  temporary,  still  it 
is  no  more  than  a  treaty,  and  can  have  no  effect  on  the 
general  law  of  nations.  1  will  however  correct  a  mistake 
into  which  a  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Gallatin) 
has  fallen  on  this  subject. — In  order  to  prove  that  the 
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convention  of  the  armed  neutrality  was  permanent  in  its 
nature,  that  gentleman  has  asserted  that  Portugal  acceded 
to  it  after  the  war.  But  the  gentleman  has  forgot  the  dates. 
The  accession  of  Portugal  was  signed  at  Petersburgh, 
July,  1782,  and  ratified  at  Lisbon,  September,  1782.  The 
ratifications  were  exchanged  on  the  2 1st  of  January,  1783. 
Whereas  the  provisional  articles  of  peace  were  not  signed 
till  November  30th,  1782.  The  armistice  for  suspending 
hostilities  took  place  on  20th  of  January,  1783,  and  the 
definitive  treaty,  by  which  the  war  was  really  ended, 
was  not  signed  till  September  1783,  many  months 
after  the  accession  of  Portugal.  That  accession  even 
preceded  the  provisional  articles  by  some  months;  and 
yet  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  told  the  com- 
mittee that  Portugal  acceded  after  the  war. 

The  gentleman,  however,  has  given  up  the  point  so 
strongly  contended  for  by  others  on  the  same  side  of  the 
house.  He  has  admitted  that  we  did  not,  by  the  treaty 
with  England,  concede  to  her  the  right  respecting  neutral 
bottoms;  but  he  contends  that  we  should  have  made  no 
commercial  treaty  with  her,  till  she  relinquished  that 
right.  I  will,  however,  ask  that  gentleman,  and  the  com- 
mittee, whether  it  is  not  wise  to  obtain  the  modification 
of  a  right  which  operates  unfavourably  to  us,  when  we 
cannot  obtain  its  reliquishment?  Is  it  not  wise  and  law- 
ful, since  we  cannot  prevent  this  operation,  to  render  it 
as  little  injurious  as  possible?  to  lessen  its  inconvenien- 
cies  when  we  cannot  quite  remove  them?  This  is  what 
the  treaty  has  done;  and  surely  we  may  do  this  without 
asking  the  permission  of  France,  or  giving  her  cause  of 
offence. 

From  all  this  it  must  evidently  appear,  that  we  have 
not  conceded  this  right  to  England,  since  she  possessed 
it  by  the  law  of  nations;  and  that  we  have  done  France 
no  injury.   Consequently,  justice  does  not  require  us  to 
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concede  it  to  her.  The  argument  of  necessity,  of  course, 
falls  to  the  ground. 

Will  the  argument  of  utility  avail  gentlemen  any  bet- 
ter? They  contend  that  if  not  necessary,  it  would  at  least 
be  useful  to  make  this  concession  to  France:  that  if  not 
demanded  by  justice,  it  is  at  least  recommended  by 
policy.  If  so,  it  may  be  done  by  the  president,  without 
our  assistance  or  advice,  and  the  same  good  effects  will 
still  result  from  it.  But  why  will  it  be  useful?  Will  it 
be  valuable  to  France?  Does  she  want  it?  Will  this 
concession  satisfy  her?  These  are  questions  which,  in  my 
opinion,  deserve  particular  and  serious  consideration. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  ask  how  this  right  can  be 
valuable  to  France?  We  are  not  carriers  for  Britain.  For 
many  nations  indeed  we  are  carriers,  but  not  for  Britain; 
which  on  the  contrary  is  very  considerably  a  carrier  for 
us.  Our  produce  is  often  found  in  her  ships — her  goods 
very  seldom  in  our's.  Consequently,  the  right  to  take 
British  property  on  board  of  our  ships,  is  a  right  of  no 
value  to  France.  Her  interest,  and  a  very  powerful  one 
it  is,  consists  not  in  using  the  right  herself,  but  in  taking 
it  away  from  England.  It  is  not  to  seize  English  property 
hi  our  ships  that  she  is  so  anxious,  but  to  make  French 
property  safe  from  being  seized  in  them  by  the  English. 
Could  she  once  accomplish  this  point,  her  commerce 
would  float  safely  in  our  ships,  and  England  being  pro- 
hibited to  touch  it,  would  become  infinitely  less  formi- 
dable to  her.  The  navy  of  England  would,  in  fact,  become 
in  a  great  degree  useless  to  her,  in  a  war  against  France; 
since  it  could  not  touch  her  commerce  secured  under  our 
neutral  flag,  while  France  having  her  commerce  thus  car- 
ried on  for  her,  would  be  able  to  employ  every  ship  and 
every  sailor  she  possessed,  in  attacking  and  destroying  the 
commerce  and  the  navy  of  England.  Thus  that  naval 
superiority  which  she  so  much  dreads,  and  which  enables 
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England  to  counterbalance  her  power  in  Europe,  would 
be  stript  of  all  its  effects  and  all  its  terrors.  It  is  not  there- 
fore wonderful,  that  France  should  be  so  extremely" 
anxious  to  deprive  England  of  this  right,  or  so  ready  to 
renounce  it  herself.  It  is  of  no  use  to  her,  and  of  infinite 
use,  perhaps  necessity,  to  England. 

Accordingly  it  has  been  seen  that  France,  while  perpe- 
tually urging  us  to  resist  the  exercise  of  this  right  by 
England,  and  even  quarrelling  with  us  for  not  doing  so, 
has  never  hinted  the  least  desire  to  have  it  herself.  She 
has  not  been  slow  or  diffident,  every  body  knew,  in  de- 
manding what  she  thinks  useful  to  herself;  and  it  may 
therefore  be  most  safelv  concluded,  that  since  she  has  not 
demanded  this,  she  thinks  it  of  no  use  to  her,  and  does  not 
want  it.  To  show  us  indeed  how  little  she  cares  about  it, 
she  has  taken  it  lately  by  a  formal  decree,  and  yet  still 
continues  to  quarrel  with  us,  and  plunder  us. 

What  reason,  then,  I  would  ask,  is  there  for  supposing, 
that  France  will  be  satisfied  by  this  concession?  Does  she 
limit  her  claims  to  this?  Some  gentlemen,  particularly 
one  from  Maryland,  (Mr.  S.  Smith)  has  said  so:  but 
does  she  say  so*?  Is  that  gentleman  in  the  secret  of  her 
councils,  or  authorized  to  explain  her  pretensions?  If  so, 
let  him  show  his  credentials.  If  not,  the  house  must  take 
the  liberty  of  judging,  not  from  his  assertions,  but  from 
the  acts  of  France  herself;  from  the  official  papers  pre- 
sented by  her  ministers.  Let  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land read  these  papers.  He  will  find  in  them  a  great  many 
pretensions  to  which  he  will  never  submit,  but  not  one 
word  of  this.  That  gentleman  has  said  that  her  decree  of 
March  2d,  wherein  she  takes  these  rights,  which  gentle- 
men are  so  anxious  to  have  conceded  to  her,  ought  to 
overrule  all  her  former  acts,  to  be  considered  as  her  ulti- 
matum, as  the  final  declaration  of  her  wishes,  her  claims, 
and  her  pretensions.  If  so,  why  continue  to  plunder  and 
maltreat  us  since  that  decree?  Why  send  away  our  minis- 
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ler?  Why  refuse  to  receive  another,  unless  all  the  grie- 
vances of  which  she  has  complained,  and  to  the  redress 
of  which  she  thinks  herself  entitled,  shall  first  be  removed? 
Gentlemen  have  found  in  that  phrase,  "  to  the  redress  of 
which  she  is  entitled,"  a  wonderful  restriction  of  all  her 
demands,  and  a  very  conciliatory  disposition.  But  who  is 
to  declare  which  are  the  complaints  to  the  redress  of  which 
she  is  entitled?  Certainly  she  herself.  And  where  is  this 
country  to  look  for  the  declaration?  Certainly  in  the  offi- 
cial acts  of  her  government  directed  to  our's,  and  not  in 
decrees  passed  long  after,  nor  in  the  speeches  of  members 
on  this  floor.  The  first  of  these  acts  is  Mr.  De  la  Croix's 
summary,  delivered  to  our  ministers  at  Paris,  March  9th, 
1796,  and  containing  complaints  against  the  whole  Bri- 
tish treaty,  against  the  interference  of  our  courts  with 
French  prizes,  and  against  the  construction  put  by  our 
government  on  the  laws  of  neutrality,  and  on  some  arti- 
cles of  the  treaty  with  France.  Next  comes  the  decree 
of  July  4th,  1796,  for  enforcing  these  complaints.  After 
that  is  Mr.  Adet's  fifth  note  of  Oct.  27th,  1796,  commu- 
nicating this  decree;  and  last  of  all  comes  his  manifesto, 
Nov.  15,  1796,  in  which  all  the  former  complaints  made 
by  himself,  his  predecessors,  and  Mr.  De  la  Croix,  were 
enlarged  upon  and  enforced.  On  the  12th  of  December 
following,  the  directory  refused  to  receive  our  minister, 
and  declared  that  they  would  in  future  receive  no  minis- 
ter plenipotentiary  from  us,  till  all  the  injuries  of  which 
they  had  complained  were  redressed.  What  are  the  com- 
plaints here  referred  to?  Certainly  those  contained  in  the 
manifesto  of  Mr.  Adet:  for  as  the  directory  had  no  doubt 
given  him  instructions,  as  to  the  manifesto  and  the  time 
of  publishing  it,  they  must  have  known  that  it  had  been 
published,  when  they  gave  this  answer  to  Gen.  Pinckney; 
and  to  that  manifesto,  and  the  complaints  contained  in  it, 
the  answer  no  doubt  refers.   As  to  the  decree  of  March 
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2d,  which  gentlemen  say,  ought  to  be  considered  as  the 
ultimatum  of  France,  it  did  not  take  place  till  two  months 
afterwards:  and  to  suppose  that  the  directory,  in  refusing 
to  receive  a  minister  on  account  of  grievances  complained 
of,  had  reference  to  a  complaint  made  two  months  after, 
would  certainly  be  to  charge  them  with  a  very  singular 
absurdity. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  be  persuaded  that  these  conces- 
sions, so  much  relied  on  by  gentlemen,  will  satisfy  France, 
since  it  is  certain  that  they  form  no  part  of  her  present 
demands,  that  she  never  has  asked  for  them,  and  that 
they  would  be  of  little  value  to  her,  if  she  had  them. 
This  conclusion  is  greatly  strengthened  by  the  conside- 
ration, that  although  she  had  possessed  herself  of  these 
rights  by  the  decree  of  July  4th,  1796,  and  still  more 
formally  and  expressly  by  that  of  March  2d,  1797,  she 
still  continued  to  pillage  and  maltreat  this  country,  under 
the  pretext  of  other  complaints;  whereas  had  these  rights 
now  proposed  to  be  ceded  to  her,  been  the  sole  or  chief 
object  of  her  desires,  she  would  have  ceased  to  complain 
and  plunder,  as  soon  as  she  had  seized  them. 

I  should  be  glad  to  hear  what  use  is  to  be  made  of  this 
conclusion — Is  it  to  dissuade  our  government  from 
making  the  offer  to  France?  No;  I,  for  one,  wish  the  offer 
to  be  made,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  made, 
whether  recommended  by  the  house  or  not:  But  to  dis- 
suade the  house  from  relying  too  much  on  the  efficacy 
of  this  offer;  to  dissuade  them  from  regarding  this  offer 
as  in  any  degree  an  effectual  mean  of  satisfying  the  de- 
mands of  France,  of  checking  her  insolence,  or  of  restrain- 
ing her  agressions.  To  prevent  them,  if  possible,  from 
being  led  by  confidence  so  false,  into  a  neglect  of  these 
decided  and  energetic  measures  of  defence,  on  which  the 
success  of  the  negotiation  must  entirely  depend.  This 
idea,  I  believe,  cannot  be  too  much  pressed  upon  the 
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house.  I  conceive  it  to  be  of  infinite  importance  in  the 
present  situation  of  our  affairs.  I  am  persuaded  that  our 
only  hope  of  avoiding  war  or  disgrace,  lies  in  a  strict  and 
practical  attention  to  it.  In  order  to  enforce  the  more 
effectually  its  importance,  I  conceive  that  it  will  be  highly 
useful  to  inquire  what  the  real  wishes  and  objects  of 
France  are,  as  well  as  what  they  are  not.  In  order  to  find 
out  this,  it  will  be  proper  to  ask,  what  has  been  the  scope 
of  her  policy  in  this  country"?  And  what  is  the  ground  of 
her  anger  at  the  British  treaty? — 

For  my  part,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  whole  scope  of 
the  French  policy  towards  this  country,  has  been  to  draw 
it  into  the  war  against  England,  and  the  tendency  of  the 
British  treaty  to  defeat  this  project,  the  whole  ground  of 
their  animosity  against  that  instrument.  It  is,  in  my  opi- 
nion, a  vain  delusion,  to  suppose  that  France  has  cqn- 
ceived  this  mighty  resentment,  and  is  committing  these 
unheard  of  outrages,  on  account  of  this  or  that  article  of 
a  treaty,  this  or  that  advantage  given  to  another  nation, 
and  withheld  from  her.  It  is  the  treaty  itself  which  has 
given  her  offence;  and  its  tendency  to  preserve  peace  be- 
tween this  country  and  Britain,  is  the  ground  of  that 
offence. 

If  it  should  be  asked  how  this  appears  to  have  been 
the  drift  of  France?  I  answer,  that  it  appears,  in  the  first 
place,  by  the  instructions  to  Genet.  These  instructions 
have  been  given  to  the  public  by  Mr.  Genet  himself,  in 
order  to  justify  his  conduct  in  this  country.  They  must 
still  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  most  persons;  but  as 
there  may  be  some  who  have  not  particularly  attended 
to  them,  or  have  forgotten  their  tenor,  it  will  not  be  im- 
proper to  cite  some  of  the  most  remarkable  passages. 
"  The  executive  council  (says  Mr.  Genet)  are  disposed  to 
set  on  foot  a  negotiation  on  these  foundations,  (the  over- 
tures made  by   general  Washington  and  Mr.  Jeffersor 
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for  a  new  treaty),  and  they  do  not  know  but  that  such  a 
treaty  admits  a  latitude  still  more  extensive, 
in  becoming  a  national  agreement,  in  which  two  great 
nations  shall  suspend''''  (this,  sir,  should,  have  been  trans- 
lated unite)  "  their  commercial  and  political  interests,  and 
establish  a  mutual  understanding,  to  befriend  the  empire 
of  liberty  wherever  it  can  be  embraced,  and  punish  those 
powers  who  still  keep  up  an  exclusive  colonial  and  com- 
mercial system,  by  declaring  that  their  vessels  shall  not 
be  received  in  the  ports  of  the  contracting  parties.'''' — 
Thus  it  appears  that  this  treaty  is  not  only  to  be  a  com- 
mercial, but  also  a  political  union:  that  we  are  to  assist 
in  extending  French  principles  and  French  influence, 
under  the  name  of  guarantying  the  sovereignty  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  befriending  the  empire  of  liberty;  and  that  in 
order  to  accomplish  this  end,  we  are  to  shut  our  ports 
against  all  the  powers  who  maintain  an  exclusive  com- 
mercial and  colonial  system;  that  is,  against  the  English, 
Spaniards,  Danes  and  Dutch.  This  amounts  in  substance, 
and  almost  in  name,  to  an  alliance  offensive  and  defen- 
sive with  France. 

Lest,  however,  her  views  should  be  misunderstood, 
she  has  gone  on,  in  the  instructions,  to  explain  them  in 
a  manner  still  more  clear  and  explicit.  "  As  it  is  possible, 
however,  (continues  Mr.  Genet)  that  the  false  represen- 
tations which  have  been  made  to  congress  of  the  state  of 
our  internal  affairs,  of  the  situation  of  our  maritime  force> 
of  our  finances,  and  especially  of  the  storms  with  which 
we  are  threatened,  may  make  her  ministers,  in  the  nego- 
tiations which  citizen  Genet  is  instructed  to  open,  adopt  a 
timid  and  wavering  conduct,  the  executive  coun- 
cil charges  him,  in  expectation  that  the  American  govern- 
ment WILL  FINALLY  DETERMINE  TO  MAKE  A  COM- 
MON cause  with  us,  to  take  such  steps  as  it  will  ap- 
pear to  him  exigencies  may  require,  to  serve  the  cause  of 
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liberty  and  the  freedom  of  the  people." — This  passage, 
sir,  assuredly  can  require  no  comment. 

In  the  supplementary  instructions  the  system  is  more 
fully  developed.  And  indeed,  the  passage  relative  to  the 
point  under  consideration  is  so  conclusive,  that  I  will 
cite  it  entire.  These  are  the  words:  "  The  reciprocal 
guarantee  of  the  possessions  of  the  two  nations ;  stipulated 
in  the  eleventh  article  of  the  treaty  of  1778,  can  be  esta- 
blished upon  generous  principles,  which  have  been  already 
pointed  out,  and  shall  equally  be  an  essential  clause  in  the 
new  treaty  which  is  to  be  proposed."  In  order  to  under- 
stand this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  recollect  that  the  treaty 
of  1778,  was  purely  defensive;  so  that  France  could  not 
claim  the  guarantee  in  a  war  in  which  she  should  be  the 
aggressor.  As  she  was  then  preparing  to  attack  England, 
against  which  she  declared  war  within  less  than  a  month 
after  these  instructions  were  signed,  this  defensive  gua- 
rantee would  not  answer  her  purpose.  She  therefore 
evidently  wished  to  make  it  offensive  and  defensive.  For 
had  she  meant  to  remain  on  the  defensive  herself,  the 
defensive  guarantee  would  have  been  sufficient,  and  she 
would  have  wanted  no  other.  The  instructions,  then  pro- 
ceed thus.  "  The  executive  council,  in  consequence,  re- 
commended it  especially  to  citizen  Genet,  to  sound  early 
the  disposition  of  the  American  government,  and  to  make 
it  (the  guarantee)  a  condition  sine  qua  non  of  their  com- 
merce rvith  the  West  Indies,  so  essential  to  the  United 
States.  It  nearly  concerns  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
French  nation,  that  a  people  whose  resources  increase  be- 
yond all  calculation,  and  whom  nature  has  placed  so  near 
our  rich  colonies,  should  become  interested  by  their  own 
engagements,  in  the  preservation  of  these  islands.  Citizen 
Genet  will  find  the  less  difficulty  in  making  the  proposition 
relished  in  the  United  States,  as  the  great  trade  which 
toil/  be  the  reward  of  it  will   inbem.vify  t h e m   i n 
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make  in  the  outset;  and  the  Americans  cannot  be 
ignorant  of  the  great  disproportion  between  their  resources 
and  those  of  the  French  republic,  and  that  for  a  long 
period  the  guarantee  asked  from  them  will  be  little  more 
than  nominal  for  them,  while  on  our  part  it  will  be  real, 
and  we  shall  immediatehj  put  ourselves  inta  condition  to 
fulfil  it,  by  sejuling  to  the  American  ports  a  sufficient  force 
to  put  them  beyond  insult,  and  to  facilitate  their  commu- 
nication with  the  islands  and  with  France."  Thus  it 
manifestly  appears,  that  an  alliance  offensive  and  defen- 
sive in  the  war  which  she  meditated  against  England, 
was  to  be  formed  with  France;  that  the  object  of  this 
alliance  was  to  be  the  preservation  of  her  islands,  and 
commercial  privileges  its  reward;  that  we  were  to  make 
sacrifices  in  the  outset,  and  be  reimbursed  by  these  pri- 
vileges; and  that  a  French  fleet  was  to  be  sent  on  our 
coast,  for  our  protection.  In  other  words,  we  were  to  be- 
come the  carriers  and  servants  of  France,  and  she  was  to 
defend  us  against  England. 

This  point  indeed  is  so  clear,  that  it  has  been  admitted 
by  the  greater  part  of  those  who  possess  any  information 
on  the  subject.  Many  gentlemen,  however,  are  of  opinion, 
that  when  Genet  was  recalled,  this  system  was  given 
up  by  France.  But  I  ask  these  gentlemen,  what  was  the 
real  motive  of  Genet's  recal?  Was  it  to  disavow  his 
plans,  or  to  satisfy  our  complaints?  Certainly  not.  His 
violent  and  foolish  proceedings,  which  counteracted  the 
plan  instead  of  promoting  it,  were  no  doubt  intended  to 
be  censured,  and  there  probably  was  a  disposition  to 
coax  and  flatter  our  government,  by  the  recal  of  this 
minister,  in  order  to  prepare  it  better  for  that  insidious 
policy,  which  was  to  be  adopted  by  his  successors.  The 
true  cause  however  of  Genet's  removal  was  the  fall  of 
the  Brissotine  party,  to  which  he  had  belonged,  and  every 
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person  connected  with  or  employed  by  which,  Robes- 
pierre had  removed.  Hence  the  consuls  in  America, 
against  whom  we  never  had  complained,  were  removed 
as  well  as  the  minister.  But  did  the  French  government 
disavow  the  instructions  or  the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Genet? 
Did  his  successors  relinquish  his  claims  and  pretensions? 
Certainly  not.  On  the  contrary  they  were  all  renewed 
and  perpetually  urged  by  those  gentlemen,  who  never 
ceased  to  talked  to  us  about  efficacious  measures  against 
England,  about  a  vigorous  re-action.  And  in  the  mani- 
festo published  by  one  of  them,  (Mr.  Adet,)  the  whole 
of  Genet's  measures  were  expressly  revived,  and  all  his 
complaints  renewed  and  enforced.  Even  that  appeal  to 
the  people,  which  he  was  disgraced  for  threatening,  was 
actually  made  by  this  manifesto. 

The  policy  of  France  to  draw  this  country  into  the 
war,  appears  also,  from  the  clamour  raised  by  her  and 
her  partizans,  against  the  proclamation  of  neutrality. 
This  clamour  is  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  us  all.  Genet 
cried  out  against  this  proclamation;  Fauchet  indirectly 
complained  of  it,  and  Adet  stigmatized  it  as  insidious, 
perfidious  and  "  a  cloak  under  which  this  country  presented 
England  with  a  poignard,  to  cut  the  throat  of  our  ally." 
Societies  passed  resolutions  against  it;  orators  declaimed, 
and  newspapers  teemed  with  abuse.  Whence  all  this,  if 
the  object  had  not  been  to  engage  us  in  the  war?  Had 
France,  as  she  pretended,  been  desirous  of  our  remaining 
in  peace,  whence  all  this  rage  at  a  measure,  the  only  pos- 
sible object  of  which  was  to  preserve  peace? 

That  such  was  her  object  is  moreover  manifest,  from 
the  measures  themselves  which  she  wished  us  to  adopt: 
for  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  her  government  ignorant, 
of  the  direct  and  necessary  tendency  of  these  measures, 
to  bring  us  into  a  quarrel  with  England. 

In  the  first  place  she  wished  us  to  resist  and  repel  the- 
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right,  claimed  and  exercised  by  the  British  government 
under  the  law  of  nations,  of  taking  the  property  of  their 
enemies,  on  board  of  our  ships.  She  constantly  urged 
us,  not  only  to  deny  this  right,  but  to  resist  its  exercise 
in  an  efficacious  manner.  But  could  she  have  imagined 
that  England  would  yield  this  right  to  us?  She  knew 
that  the  English,  when  France,  Spain,  Holland,  and  the 
United  States,  were  in  arms  against  them  alone,  had  re- 
fused to  yield  it,  though  pressed  by  the  formidable  com- 
bination of  all  the  neutral  powers,  with  the  empress  of 
Russia  at  their  head:  a  combination  supported  too  by  the 
united  maritime  strength  of  Prussia,  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark. She  knew  that  after  the  American  war,  Russia, 
whose  treaty  with  England  expired  in  1786,  and  who  as 
a  power  desirous  of  extending  its  navigation,  was  ex- 
tremely desirous  of  this  concession,  had  never  been  able 
to  obtain  it  from  England. 

Sir,  England  has  constantly  refused  it  to  the  formida- 
ble fleet,  the  immense  strength,  the  overbearing  influence, 
and  the  wise  and  vigorous  government  of  the  empress  of 
Russia.  She  has  constantly  refused  it  to  the  united  soli- 
citations of  Sweden  and  Denmark  and  the  Hanse  towns; 
though  she  has  carried  on  a  very  extensive  and  impor- 
tant commerce  with  all  these  nations.  She  has  constantly 
refused  it  in  time  of  peace,  to  all  of  them.  To  France 
indeed  she  conceded  it  in  1780,  because  she  gained  great 
equivalents,  and  had  no  interest  in  withholding  it  from 
France;  as  she  could  never  expect  to  be  engaged  in  a  war 
without  having  France  for  her  enemy:  and  in  that  case 
the  stipulation  could  not  operate.  But  what  did  she  say 
to  those  nations  who  might  remain  at  peace,  while  she 
and  France  should  be  at  war?  Such  as  the  Russians, 
Swedes,  Danes,  and  Hanse  towns?  She  said  u  I  will 
never  relinquish  this  right  to  you;  because  it  would  en- 
able you  to  become  the  carriers  of  France,  whenever  she 
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is  at  war  with  me;  and  she  will  thereby  be  enabled  in  her 
turn,  to  employ  all  her  ships  and  sailors  in  attacking  my 
commerce,  while  hers  will  be  safe  under  a  neutral  flag." 
In  the  year  1793,  indeed,  when  Russia  entered  into  the 
coalition  against  France,  Britain  made  a  temporary  ces- 
sion to  her  of  this  right,  because  the  reason  for  which  it 
had  been  withheld  could  not  operate,  while  Russia  as 
well  as  England  was  at  war  with  France;  but  even  then 
she  would  not  entirely  relinquish  it.  All  this  France  per- 
fectly  well  knew:  and  knowing  it  could  she  suppose,  that 
England  would  relinquish  this  right  to  us,  who  had  not 
a  single  ship  of  war,  when  she  had  refused  it  to  the  vast 
force  of  the  armed  neutrality?  That  what  she  had  refused 
to  so  many  powerful  nations  she  would  yield  to  a  people, 
which,  though  possessing  vast  resources,  could  not  call 
them  into  action  without  great  injury  to  itself,  and  much 
delay?  That  what  she  had  refused  in  time  of  peace,  she 
would  surrender  in  a  war  where  not  only  her  success, 
but  her  very  existence,  depended  on  the  support  of  her 
naval  power;  and  surrender  it  too  to  that  very  nation, 
which  possessing  the  greatest  number  of  ships  and  sailors, 
was  most  capable  of  exercising  the  right  to  her  injury 
and  destruction?  No,  France  expected  no  such  thing. 
She  knew  that  England  would  not  surrender  the  right; 
and  when  she  so  warmly  and  pertinaciously  urged  us  to 
resist  the  exercise  of  it,  she  could  have  had  no  other 
view  than  to  set  the  two  countries  to  quarrelling.  Eng- 
land she  well  knew  would  not  yield.  Should  we  persist, 
a  war  must  immediately  take  place. 

The  same,  sir,  will  apply  to  the  measures  she  wished 
us  to  adopt,  respecting  the  impress  of  seamen  in  our 
ships.  It  is  well  known,  that  England  insists  on  a  prin- 
ciple, by  which  all  persons  once  her  subjects  always  re- 
main so,  unless  the  right  to  their  allegiance  has  been 
given  up  by  the  government  itself.  This  is  the  case  with 
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all  persons  born  in  the  United  States,  or  settled  in  them 
at  the  treaty  of  peace.  From  these  she  claims  no  alle- 
giance. But  such  as  have  come  here  since  the  treaty, 
she  still  considers  as  her  subjects,  and  claims  the  right 
of  treating  them  as  such,  whenever  she  finds  them  on  her 
own  territory,  or  on  the  high  seas  the  common  territory 
of  nations.  Of  this  description  there  are  numbers  of 
sailors  on  board  of  our  ships,  and  she  claims  a  right  to 
impress  them.  This  right  I  do  not  mean  to  defend:  I 
know  that  in  its  exercise  it  is  liable  to  great  abuse,  and 
is  particularly  inconvenient  to  this  country;  but  it  is 
claimed  and  exercised  by  France  herself,  and  by  every 
other  nation,  as  well  as  England.  Yet  France  has  con- 
stantly urged  us  to  resist  the  exercise  of  it  by  England. 
We  have  done  every  thing  in  our  power  to  induce  Eng- 
land to  renounce  it,  and  not  succeeding  in  that,  we  have 
taken  all  proper  steps  to  remedy  and  prevent  its  abuse. 
But  this  does  not  satisfy  France:  she  urges  us  to  resist 
the  right  itself.  Why?  Because  she  supposes  that  Eng- 
land will  yield  it?  No,  sir, — no  such  thing.  She  well 
knows  that  England  will  not  and  cannot  yield  it,  with 
any  regard  to  her  own  safety;  it  being  of  the  last  impor- 
tance to  her  in  a  war  like  the  present,  where  she  has 
every  thing  staked  on  her  maritime  exertions,  to  prevent 
her  seamen  from  passing  from  her  into  neutral  ships, 
where  they  get  better  wages,  lighter  duty,  and  are  free 
from  danger.  France  well  knows  therefore  that  England 
will  not  yield  this  right,  and  this  is  precisely  the  reason 
why  she  urges  us  to  resist  it:  because  such  a  resistance 
must  immediately  produce  a  quarrel  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  the  United  States. 

The  same  spirit  is  visible  in  her  other  demands;  all 
of  which  tend  to  the  same  point.  She  wished  us  to  adopt 
a  construction  of  the  treaty  that  would  have  given  her 
complete  possession  of  our  ports,  and  shut  them  to  Eng- 
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land.  She  would  have  armed  vessels,  and  enlisted  crews, 
in  our  country ;  she  would  have  sold  her  prizes  here;  she 
would  have  taken  the  merchant  ships  of  England  on  our 
shores,  and  in  our  very  rivers;  and  our  courts  must  not 
have  interfered.  No  English  ship  of  war  could  have  en- 
tered our  harbours  which  she  would  not  have  expelled, 
by  simply  affirming  that  it  had  made  prize  on  her  citi- 
zens, no  matter  whether  lately  or  four  years  ago,  whether 
in  the  East  Indies,  the  West  Indies,  Africa,  or  Europe. 
Could  she  have  imagined  that  England  would  see  all  this 
partiality,  all  these  favours  to  its  enemy,  without  anger 
and  jealousy?  Could  she  have  imagined  that  bitter  com- 
plaints or  irritating  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  that 
country,  would  not  take  place?  Certainly  she  could  not. 
She  knew  that  anger,  jealousy  and  irritation  would  neces- 
sarily be  excited:  she  knew  that  a  system  which,  under 
the  name  of  neutrality,  would  have  all  the  effect  of  an 
alliance  with  her,  must  produce  resentment  and  remon- 
strance on  the  part  of  England,  and  that  these  added  to 
the  ancient  animosities  not  yet  extinguished,  but  heigh- 
tened  on  the  contrary  by  recent  injuries,  must  speedily 
end  in  hostility. 

Sir,  the  plan  of  ambition  and  aggrandisement  pursued 
by  France  in  Europe  affords  additional  proofs  of  her 
policy  respecting  this  country.  I  have  no  doubt  that  any 
gentleman  who  will  carefully  examine  the  subject,  will 
be  convinced  that  France  deliberately  attacked  Austria 
as  well  as  England,  and  of  her  own  accord,  and  in  pur- 
suance of  a  regular  system  of  policy,  lighted  up  the  flames 
of  the  present  war.  I  shall  not  however  stop  to  examine 
that  question,  which  would  require  a  minute  and  tedious 
detail  of  facts,  and  is  by  no  means  essentially  necessary 
in  the  present  deliberation.  Whether  France  began  the 
war  from  projects  of  dominion,  or  was  driven  into  it  for 
the  defence  of  her  independence,  is  in  some  degree  un- 
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important  at  present;  since  it  is  perfectly  evident,  and 
has  indeed  been  admitted  on  all  sides,  that  with  whatever 
motives  the  war  began,  it  has  long  since  been  a  mere 
contest  for  power.  In  this  contest  France,  having  detach- 
ed Prussia  from  the  alliance,  enslaved  Belgium,  subju- 
gated Holland,  and  obtained  an  absolute  control  over 
the  government  and  forces  of  Spain,  found  her  progress 
resisted  by  nothing,  but  the  firm  persevering  courage  of 
Austria  on  one  side,  and  the  vast  maritime  power  of 
England  on  the  other.  Accordingly,  she  bent  all  her 
efforts  to  weaken  and  destroy  these  two  powers,  and  left 
nothing  unattempted  to  divide  them.  She  made  continual 
efforts  to  induce  the  Turks  to  fall  on  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria on  one  side,  and  to  arm  Prussia  against  it  on  the 
other.  She  offered  to  divide  its  spoils  with  Prussia,  in 
order  to  engage  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  that  rival 
power,  by  whose  assistance  she  might  break  the  strength 
of  Austria,  and  then  rule  both  with  the  rest  of  Germany. 
As  the  fear  of  Russia  has  kept  the  king  of  Prussia  in 
awe,  and  restrained  his  enterprizes,  she  has  left  no  stone 
unturned  to  lull  the  new  emperor  of  Russia  into  security, 
and  obtain  his  acquiescence.  By  thus  raising  up  enemies 
against  Austria  on  every  side,  and  pressing  upon  it  at 
the  same  time  with  her  whole  military  force,  she  is  at- 
tempting to  compel  it  to  relinquish  a  large  part  of  its 
territories,  and  make  a  peace  separate  from  England. 
But  she  constantly  refuses  either  to  give  up  her  own 
conquests,  or  to  make  a  peace  in  which  both  England 
and  Austria  should  be  included.  The  policy  of  this  is 
obvious  and  important.  Could  she,  after  having  stript 
and  weakened  Austria,  succeed  in  detaching  it  from 
England,  she  would  be  left  free  to  turn  her  whole  undi- 
vided force  against  that  rival  nation,  so  long  the  great 
object  of  her  jealousy  and  hatred,  and  whose  maritime 
superiority  it  has  been  her  policy  for  a  century,  to  reduce. 
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In  the  meantime  she  leaves  nothing  unattempted  to  ac- 
complish this  purpose;  and  knowing  that  the  naval  strength 
and  pecuniary  resources  of  the  English  depend  on  their 
trade,  she  resolves  to  assail  their  trade  in  all  possible 
ways.  Hence  her  former  and  recent  attempts,  to  exclude 
English  vessels  from  every  port.  Hence  her  instructions 
to  Genet  to  draw  us  into  an  alliance,  one  condition  of 
which  is  to  be  the  exclusion  of  English  vessels  from  our 
ports,  Hence  her  threats  to  Portugal  of  an  invasion  by 
Spain,  unless  English  vessels  are  excluded  from  the 
Portuguese  ports.  Hence  her  recent  attempts  of  the  same 
kind,  on  Denmark  and  the  Hanse  towns. 

To  the  success  of  this  project  against  the  commerce 
and  navy  of  England,  the  aid  of  the  United  States  is  of 
the  highest  importance,  and  is  so  considered  by  France. 
I  have  it  from  the  highest  authority,  that  the  plan  of  a 
maritime  coalition  against  England  was  early  formed  by 
France,  that  to  the  completion  of  it  the  accession  of  the 
United  States  was  alone  wanting;  and  that  that  accession 
was  requested  and  refused.  The  pretence  of  this  coalition 
was  to  reduce  the  exorbitant  maritime  power  of  England, 
and  prevent  her  tyranny  over  the  other  commercial  states. 
The  object  of  it  was,  and  the  certain  effect  of  it  if  suc- 
cessful would  have  been,  to  break  down  England;  by 
which  means  France  who  came  next  to  her  in  naval 
power,  would  have  been  left  to  reign  unrivalled  and  un- 
controlled in  her  stead.  The  United  States  would  have 
been  the  most  important  member  of  this  coalition.  The 
great  number  of  their  ships  and  sailors  would  have  ena- 
bled them  to  become  the  carriers  of  France,  while  she 
should  employ  all  her  maritime  resources  in  attacking 
England.  Their  privateers  also  would  have  struck  a 
deadly  blow  at  the  English  commerce;  and  the  use  of 
their  resources  and  their  ports  to  France  would  have 
given  her  a  decided  superiority  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
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obliged  the  English  to  send  so  great  a  force  there,  as 
greatly  to  weaken  their  operations  every  where  else. 

Hence  it  is  evident  that  France  could  have  no  ally  so 
important  to  her,  in  the  naval  war  against  England,  as 
the  United  States.  Indeed  without  their  assistance,  she 
could  have  no  hopes  of  success  in  the  West  Indies.  Ac- 
cordingly she  took  steps  to  secure  this  assistance,  as  soon 
as  she  began  to  form  her  project  against  England,  and 
has  pursued  them  ever  since  with  the  most  unwearied 
perseverance,  and  by  every  expedient  of  threats,  pro- 
mises, flatteries,  fraud  and  intrigue. 

It  being,  as  I  conceive,  perfectly  manifest  from  all 
these  considerations,  that  the  plan  of  France  has  always 
been  to  draw  us  into  the  war;  the  house  is  furnished  with 
a  ready  solution  of  her  anger  against  the  British  treaty, 
and  a  clue  to  all  her  present  measures.  It  is  evident,  that 
her  anger  at  the  treaty  has  arisen  entirely,  from  its  having 
defeated  her  plan  of  drawing  us  into  the  war;  and  it  will 
easily  appear,  that  the  whole  aim  and  object  of  her  pre- 
sent measures  are  to  compel  us  to  renounce  it;  to  drive 
us  into  that  quarrel  with  England,  into  which  she  has 
failed  in  her  attemps  to  entice  us.  She  must  either  mean 
this,  or  she  must  mean  seriously  to  attack  us,  and  drive 
us  into  a  war  against  herself.  To  discover  which  of  these 
is  her  real  object,  what  is  the  true  motive  of  her  present 
measures,  is  of  the  utmost  importance;  because  till  that 
is  done  it  will  be  difficult  to  determine,  in  what  manner 
those  measures  ought  to  be  counteracted,  which  is  the 
point  immediately  under  consideration. 

I  can  never  believe  that  it  is  the  intention  of  France 
seriously  to  attack  this  country,  or  to  drive  it  into  a  war 
against  herself.  She  has  too  much  to  lose  and  too  little 
to  gain  by  such  a  contest,  to  have  seriously  resolved  on 
it,  or  even  to  wish  it.  In  her  counsels  I  have  observed 
great  wickedness,  but  no  folly;  and  it  would  be  the  ex- 
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treme  of  folly  in  her  to  compel  this  country  to  become 
her  enemy;  especially  in  the  present  war,  when  we  can 
throw  so  formidable  a  weight  into  the  opposite  scale. 
France  well  knows  our  power  in  that  respect,  and  will 
not  compel  us  to  exert  it.  She  well  knows  that  we  pos- 
sess more  ships  and  more  seamen  than  any  country  upon 
earth  except  England  alone.  She  well  knows  that  our 
sailors  are  the  most  brave,  skilful  and  enterprizing  in  the 
world,  and  that  by  arming  our  vessels  our  commerce 
would  soon  be  made  to  float  safe  from  privateers;  while 
her  fleets  and  large  ships  would  be  kept  in  awe  by  those 
of  England.  She  knows  that  in  the  late  war  the  state  of 
Massachusetts  alone,  had  with  its  privateers,  taken  one 
third  of  all  the  merchant  ships  of  Great  Britain;  and  that 
though  she  had  no  commerce  to  be  attacked,  these  mari- 
time materials,  greatly  increased  since  that  time,  would 
enable  us,  if  driven  to  the  necessity,  to  create  speedily  a 
formidable  marine,  with  which  we  could  not  only  de- 
fend ourselves,  but  attack  her  possessions.  She  knows 
that  we  have  a  population  not  far  short  of  six  million,  and 
that  the  martial  spirit  which  conducted  us  gloriously 
through  the  trying  scenes  of  the  late  war,  though  dor- 
mant indeed,  could  not  have  been  extinguished.  She 
knows  that  by  co-operating  with  the  English  (a  co-opera- 
tion which  must  result  naturally  from  our  being  driven  into 
the  war,)  by  opening  our  harbours  to  their  ships,  per- 
mitting them  to  arm,  refit  and  victual  in  our  ports,  to 
recruit  among  our  seamen,  and  to  employ  our  vessels  as 
transports,  we  could  give  them  a  most  decided  prepon- 
derance in  the  American  seas,  under  which  her  own 
colonies,  and  those  of  Spain  and  Holland  which  she  most 
justly  considers  as  her'own,  must  speedily  fall. 

She  knows  that  in  case  of  a  war  with  us,  Spain  and 
Holland  who  must  be  her  allies,  would  be  within  our 
grasp.  She  knows  that  the  Americans  could  and  would 
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lay  hold  of  New  Orleans  and  the  Floridas,  and  that  they 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  road  to  Mexico;  and  she 
would  dread  that  enterprising  valour,  which  formerly 
led  them  through  barren  wilds  and  frozen  mountains,  to 
the  walls  of  Quebec.  She  knows,  in  fine,  that  to  drive 
this  country  into  a  war  with  her  at  the  present  juncture, 
would  bring  about  that  co-operation  of  means,  and  that 
union  of  interests  and  views,  between  us  and  the  Eng- 
lish, which  it  has  been  the  great  object  of  her  policy  to 
prevent,  and  which  she  had  undertaken  two  wars  in  the 
course  of  half  a  century,  for  the  sole  and  express  purpose 
of  breaking. 

It  is  therefore,  I  think,  impossible  to  conceive,  that 
France  means  to  drive  or  provoke  us  into  war.  Her  ob- 
ject, in  my  opinion,  must  be  altogether  different:  It  must 
be  to  compel  us  to  renounce  the  British  treaty,  and  renew 
all  our  differences  with  that  nation,  under  circumstances 
of  irritation  which  must  speedily  end  in  a  rupture. 

What  has  led  her  to  form  this  project?  From  whence 
could  she  derive  hopes  of  success? 

She  has  been  led  to  form  it,  in  my  opinion,  from  a 
persuasion  erroneous  indeed,  but  favoured  by  many  ap- 
pearances, that  we  are  a  weak,  pusillanimous  people,  too 
much  devoted  to  gain,  to  regard  our  honour,  too  careful 
about  our  property  to  risk  it  in  support  of  our  rights, 
too  much  divided  to  exert  our  strength,  too  distrustful 
of  our  own  government  to  defend  it,  too  much  devoted 
to  her  to  repel  her  aggressions  at  the  risk  of  a  quarrel, 
too  much  exasperated  against  England  to  consent  to  that 
co-operation,  which  must  of  necessity  grow  out  of  resis- 
tance to  France.  Various  occurrences  have  combined  to 
produce  and  confirm  this  persuasion,  and  the  forbearance 
which  our  government  has  exercised  towards  herself  is 
not  the  least  of  them.  She  has  seen  us  submit  with 
patience,  to  the  insults  and  outrages  of  three  successive 
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ministers,  for  the  very  least  of  which  she  would  have 
sent  the  minister  of  any  nation  out  of  her  country,  if  not 
to  the  guillotine.  The  minister  of  the  grand  duke  of 
Tuscany,  with  whom  France  had  recently  concluded  a 
treaty,  learning  that  the  daughter  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth 
was  to  be  sent  out  of  the  country,  requested  permission 
to  pay  her  a  visit.  This  request  to  visit  an  unfortunate 
young  lady,  the  near  relation  of  his  sovereign,  and' whose 
tender  age  no  less  than  her  sex,  her  virtues,  and  her  cala- 
mities, entitled  her  to  respect,  was  answered  by  an  order 
from  the  directory,  to  quit  the  territories  of  the  republic. 
His  expression  of  a  wish  to  show  one  mark  of  regard  to 
virtuous  misfortune  and  suffering  innocence,  was  consi- 
dered as  an  affront  by  the  government  of  France,  and 
punished  by  the  instant  dismissal  of  the  minister.  Ac- 
customed to  act  thus  herself,  how  can  she  impute  our 
long  suffering  and  forbearance,  under  the  perpetual  inso- 
lence and  insults  of  her  ministers,  to  any  thing  but  weak- 
ness, pusillanimity,  or  a  blind  devotedness  to  herself? 
The  conduct  of  gentlemen  on  this  floor  too  has  more 
and  more  confirmed  her,  in  this  injurious  opinion  of  us; 
has  confirmed  her  in  the  erroneous  persuasion,  that  there 
is  a  party  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  government,  devoted 
to  her  interests.  I  do  not  mean  to  charge  gentlemen  with 
acting  under  French  influence.  I  am  persuaded  that  in 
the  course  they  have  taken,  they  believed  themselves  to 
be  aiming  at  the  good  of  their  country,  which  they  sup- 
posed might  best  be  promoted  in  the  manner  recom- 
mended by  them.  But  I  would  ask  those  gentlemen, 
and  I  solemnly  call  on  them  to  lay  their  hands  on  their 
hearts  and  answer  me — I  would  ask  them  whether  the 
course  of  conduct  which  they  have  pursued,  is  not  cal- 
culated to  impress  France  with  a  belief,  that  they  are  de- 
voted to  her  interests  and  not  to  those  of  their  own  country? 
Whether  the  manner  in  which  they  have  always  connec- 
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ted  the  interests  and  wishes  of  France,  with  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  measures  of  this  government,  does  not  neces- 
sarily tend  to  create  and  confirm  this  belief?  When  she 
saw  them  constantly  making  it  a  ground  of  opposition  to 
measures,  that  they  would  be  hurtful  or  displeasing  to 
her;  constantly  supporting  those  plans  which  she  was 
desirous  of  seeing  adopted;  constantly  opposing  all  that 
she  opposed;  what  could  she  infer,  but  that  they  were  a 
party  devoted  to  her  views?  As  she  knows  their  numbers 
and  importance,  and  has  these  apparently  strong  reasons 
for  relying  on  their  attachment,  what  can  she  conclude, 
but  that  however  unable  they  may  be  to  direct  the  go- 
vernment according  to  her  wishes,  they  will  be  ready 
and  able  so  to  clog  its  operations,  as  to  prevent  it  from 
adopting  or  pursuing  vigorous  measures  against  her? 
She  no  doubt  does  believe,  and  there  is  evidence  of  the 
fact  from  the  most  respectable  quarter,  our  minister  in 
that  country,  that  she  has  nothing  to  do  but  press  hard 
on  the  government,  in  order  to  lay  it  bound  hand  and 
foot  at  the  feet  of  this  party,  by  means  of  which  she 
might  then  govern  the  country. 

She  is  further  confirmed  in  this  belief  by  the  conduct 
of  the  people  of  this  country,  by  their  warm  partiality  for 
her  cause  and  her  nation,  by  their  enthusiastic  exultation 
in  her  victories,  and  the  fond  sympathizing  sorrow  with 
which  they  mourn  her  disasters.  Mistaking  the  source  of 
these  generous  emotions,  she  has  seen  in  them  nothing 
but  the  proof  of  a  slavish  devotedness  to  herself,  which 
would  render  this  people  incapable  of  asserting  their  own 
rights,  when  it  must  be  done  at  the  risk  of  her  displea- 
sure. She  does  not  know,  nor  can  she  be  made  to  under- 
stand, that  it  is  the  cause  of  liberty  in  which  she  is 
thought  to  be  struggling,  that  inspires  this  enthusiasm, 
and  that  should  she  change  her  conduct,  and  abandon 
the  principles  which  she  professes,  these  generous  well 
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wishers  would  be  found  among  the  firmest  of  her  op- 
posers. 

A  similar  mistake  she  committed  with  respect  to  Eng- 
land, and  that  mistake  further  confirmed  her  original 
error.  She  saw  much  resentment  excited  by  the  attacks 
and  outrages  of  England,  and  she  supposed  that  resent- 
ment to  be  deep-rooted  and  durable.  She  did  not  know, 
and  could  not  conceive,  that  when  England  had  given 
up  her  injurious  pretensions  for  the  future,  and  agreed 
to  make  a  fair  and  just  compensation  for  the  past,  we 
should  forget  our  resentments,  and  cherish  sentiments  of 
mutual  and  friendly  intercourse.  She  supposed  these  re- 
sentments to  be  far  more  deeply  rooted,  more  universal, 
and  more  permanent,  than  they  really  are,  and  relies  on 
them  as  a  certain  means  of  preventing  any  union  of  in- 
terests and  operations  between  us  and  England,  however 
recommended  by  policy  or  even  required  by  necessity. 

In  all  these  delusions  she  is  confirmed  by  the  conduct, 
the  speeches,  and  the  writings,  of  persons  in  this  country, 
both  our  own  citizens  and  hers;  by  the  information  and 
opinions  of  some  of  her  citizens,  who  having  resided 
here  had  carried  home  with  them  those  erroneous  opi- 
nions, which  foreigners  generally  form  about  countries 
they  visit;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  by  the  behaviour  too  of 
some  of  our  citizens  in  her  own  country,  who  forgetting 
the  trust  reposed  in  them,  and  the  situations  in  which 
they  were  placed,  allowed  themselves  to  pursue  a  course 
of  conduct  and  conversation,  calculated  to  confirm  France 
in  all  her  unfounded  and  injurious  opinions,  respecting 
this  country. 

Supposing  therefore,  that  the  people  of  this  country 
are  unwilling  to  oppose  her,  and  the  government  unable; 
that  we  should  prefer  peace  with  submission,  to  the  risk 
of  war;  that  a  strong  party  devoted  to  her  will  hang  on 
the  government,  and  impede  all  its  measures  of  reaction; 
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and  that  if  she  should  place  us  by  her  aggressions  in  a 
situation,  where  the  choice  should  seem  to  lie  between  a 
war  with  England  and  a  war  with  her,  our  hatred  to 
England,  joined  to  those  other  causes,  would  force  us  to 
take  the  former  part  of  the  alternative;  she  has  resolved 
on  the  measures  which  she  is  now  pursuing,  and  the  ob- 
ject of  which  is  to  make  us  renounce  the  treaty  with 
England,  and  enter  into  a  quarrel  with  that  nation:  in 
fine  to  effect  by  force  and  aggressions,  that  which  she 
had  attempted  in  vain  by  four  years  of  intriguing  and  in- 
sidious policy. 

If  such  are  her  objects  how  was  she  to  be  induced  to 
renounce  them?  By  trifling  concessions  of  this,  that,  or 
the  other  article  of  a  treaty;  this  that  or  the  other  advan- 
tage in  trade?  No.  It  seems  to  me  a  delusion  equally 
fatal  and  unaccountable,  to  suppose  that  she  is  to  be  thus 
satisfied:  to  suppose  that  by  these  inconsiderable  favours, 
which  she  has  not  even  asked  for,  she  is  to  be  bought 
off  from  a  plan  so  great  and  important.  It  seems  to  me 
the  most  fatal  and  unaccountable  delusion,  that  can  make 
gentlemen  shut  their  eyes  to  this  testimony  of  every 
nation,  tp  this  glare  of  light  bursting  in  from  every  side; 
that  can  render  them  blind  to  the  projects  of  France,  to  the 
Herculean  strides  of  her  over-towering  ambition,  which 
so  evidently  aims  at  nothing  less  than  the  establishment 
of  universal  empire,  or  universal  influence,  and  has  fixed 
on  this  country  as  one  of  the  instruments  for  accomplish- 
ing her  plan. 

It  is  against  this  dangerous  delusion  that  I  wish  to 
warn  the  house  and  the  country.  I  wish  to  warn  them 
not  to  deceive  themselves  with  the  vain  and  fallacious 
expectation,  that  the  concessions  proposed  by  this  amend- 
ment will  satisfy  the  wishes  or  arrest  the  measures  of 
France.  Do  I  dissuade  you  from  these  concessions?  Far 
from  it,  I  wish  them  to  be  offered,  and  in  the  way  the 
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most  likely  to  give  weight  to  the  offer.  It  is  a  bridge 
which  I  am  willing  to  build,  for  the  pride  of  France  to 
retreat  over;  but  what  I  wish  to  warn  the  house  against, 
is  the  resting  satisfied  with  building  the  bridge,  to  the 
neglect  of  those  measures  by  which  France  may  be  in* 
duced  to  march  over  it,  after  it  shall  be  built.  I  wish  to 
negotiate,  and  I  even  rely  much  on  success;  but  the  suc- 
cess of  the  negotiation  must  be  secured  on  this  floor.  It 
must  be  secured  by  adopting  firm  language  and  ener- 
getic measures;  measures  which  will  convince  France, 
that  those  opinions  respecting  this  country  on  which  her 
system  is  founded,  are  wholly  erroneous;  that  we  are 
neither  a  weak,  a  pusillanimous  or  a  divided  people;  that 
we  are  not  disposed  to  barter  honour  for  quiet,  nor  to 
save  our  money  at  the  expense  of  our  rights:  which  will 
convince  her  that  we  understood  her  projects,  and  are 
determined  to  oppose  them,  with  all  our  resources,  and 
at  the  hazard  of  all  our  possessions.  This,  I  believe,  is 
the  way  to  insure  success  to  the  negotiation;  and  without 
this  I  shall  consider  it  as  a  measure  equally  vain,  weak, 
and  delusive. 

When  France  shall  at  length  be  convinced,  that  we  are 
firmly  resolved  to  call  forth  all  our  resources,  and  exert 
all  our  strength  to  resist  her  encroachments  and  aggres- 
sions, she  will  soon  desist  from  them.  She  need  not  be 
told  what  these  resources  are;  she  well  knows  their  great- 
ness and  extent;  she  well  knows  that  this  country,  if 
driven  into  a  war,  could  soon  become  invulnerable  to 
her  attacks,  and  could  throw  a  most  formidable  and  pre- 
ponderating weight  into  the  scale  of  her  adversary.  She 
will  not  therefore  drive  us  to  this  extremity,  but  will  de- 
sist as  soon  as  she  finds  us  determined.  I  have  already 
touched  on  our  means  of  injuring  France,  and  of  repel- 
ling her  attacks;  and  if  those  means  were  less  than  they 
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are,  still  they  might  be  rendered  all  sufficient,  by  reso- 
lution and  courage.  It  is  in  these  that  the  strength  of 
nations  consists,  and  not  in  fleets,  nor  armies,  nor  popu- 
lation, nor  money:  in  the  "  unconquerable  will — the 
courage  never  to  submit  or  yield."  These  are  the  true 
sources  of  national  greatness;  and  to  use  the  words  of  a 
celebrated  writer, — "  where  these  means  are  not  wanting, 
all  others  will  be  found  or  created."  It  is  by  these  means 
that  Holland,  in  the  days  of  her  glory,  triumphed  over 
the  mighty  power  of  Spain.  It  is  by  these  that  in  later 
times,  and  in  the  course  of  the  present  war,  the  Swiss,  a 
people  not  half  so  numerous  as  us,  and  possessing  few 
of  our  advantages,  have  honourably  maintained  their  neu- 
trality amid  the  shock  of  surrounding  states,  and  against 
the  haughty  aggressions  of  France  herself.  The  Swiss 
have  not  been  without  their  trials.  They  had  given  re- 
fuge to  many  French  emigrants,  whom  their  vengeful 
and  implacable  country  had  driven  and  pursued  from 
state  to  state,  and  whom  it  wished  to  deprive  of  their  last 
asylum  in  the  mountains  of  Swisserland.  The  Swiss  were 
required  to  drive  them  away,  under  the  pretence  that  to 
afford  them  a  retreat  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  neu- 
trality. They  at  first  temporized  and  evaded  the  deniand: 
France  insisted;  and  finding  at  length  that  evasion  was 
useless  they  assumed  a  firm  attitude,  and  declared  that 
having  afforded  an  asylum  to  those  unfortunate  exiles, 
which  no  law  of  neutrality  forbad,  they  would  protect 
them  in  it  at  every  hazard.  France  finding  them  thus 
resolved,  gave  up  the  attempt.  This  was  effected  by  that 
determined  courage,  which  alone  can  make  a  nation  great 
or  respectable:  and  this  effect  has  invariably  been  pro- 
duced by  the  same  cause,  in  every  age  and  every  clime. 
It  was  this  that  made  Rome  the  mistress  of  the  world, 
and  Athens  the  protectress  of  Greece.   When  was  it  that 
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Rome  attracted  most  strongly  the  admiration  of  mankind, 
and  impressed  the  deepest  sentiment  of  fear  on  the  hearts 
of  her  enemies?  It  was  when  seventy  thousand  of  her 
sons  lay  bleeding  at  Cannze,  and  Hannibal  victorious 
over  three  Roman  armies  and  twenty  nations,  was  thun- 
dering at  her  gates.  It  was  then  that  the  young  and  heroic 
Scipio,  having  sworn  on  his  sword  in  the  presence  of  the 
fathers  of  the  country,  not  to  despair  of  the  republic, 
marched  forth  at  the  head  of  a  people,  firmly  resolved  to 
conquer  or  die;  and  that  resolution  insured  them  the 
victory.  When  did  Athens  appear  the  greatest  and  the 
most  formidable?  It  was  when  giving  up  their  houses 
and  possessions  to  the  flames  of  the  enemy,  and  having 
transferred  their  wives,  their  children,  their  aged  parents, 
and  the  symbols  of  their  religion,  on  board  of  their  fleet, 
they  resolved  to  consider  themselves  as  the  republic,  and 
their  ships  as  their  country.  It  was  then  they  struck  that 
terrible  blow,  under  which  the  greatness  of  Persia  sunk 
and  expired. 

These  means,  sir,  and  many  others  are  in  our  power. 
Let  us  resolve  to  use  them,  and  act  so  as  to  convince 
France  that  we  have  taken  the  resolution,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  fear.  This  conviction  will  be  to  us  instead  of 
fleets  and  armies,  and  even  more  effectual.  Seeing  us 
thus  prepared  she  will  not  attack  us.  Then  will  she  listen 
to  our  peaceable  proposals;  then  will  she  accept  the  con- 
cessions we  mean  to  offer.  But  should  this  offer  not  be 
thus  supported,  should  it  be  attended  by  any  circum- 
stances from  which  she  can  discover  weakness,  distrust 
or  division,  then  will  she  reject  it  with  derision  and  scorn. 
I  view  in  the  proposed  amendment  circumstances  of  this 
kind;  and  for  that,  among  other  reasons  shall  vote  against 
it.  I  shall  vote  against  it  not  because  I  am  for  war,  but 
because  I  am  for  peace;  and  because  I  see  in  this  amend- 
ment itself,  and  more  especially  in  the  course  to  which 
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it  points,  the  means  of  impeding,  instead  of  promoting 
our  pacific  endeavours.  And  let  it  be  remembered  that 
when  we  give  this  vote,  we  vote  not  only  on  the  peace 
of  our  country,  but  on  what  is  far  more  important,  on  its 
rights  and  its  honour. 


SPEECH  OF  WILLIAM  L.  SMITH 

ON  MB.  MADISON'S  RESOLUTIONS. 

1  O  those  who  are  not  minutely  versed  in  the  detail  of 
our  history  during  the  first  ten  years  of  independence, 
the  following  speeches  of  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Ames  will 
not  be  sufficiently  intelligible,  without  an  explanation  of 
all  the  leading  circumstances  connected  with  the  subject 
of  them. 

On  the  23d  of  February,  1791,  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives passed  a  resolution,  requiring  the  secretary  of  state 
"  to  report  to  congress  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  privi- 
leges and  restrictions  of  the  commercial  intercourse  of 
the  United  States  with  foreign  nations,  and  the  measures 
which  he  should  think  proper  to  be  adopted  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  same." 

Early  in  the  session  of  1793,  the  secretary  of  state* 
made  a  report  in  pursuance  of  that  resolution,  in  which 
he  stated,  among  other  matters,  that  one  half  of  the  ex- 
ports of  the  United  States  was  carried  to  Great  Britain 
and  its  dominions;  and  that  of  its  imports  four-fifths  were 
brought  from  the  same  countries;  while  not  quite  a  sixth 
part  of  the  shipping  belonging  to  America  was  employed 

*  Mr.  Jefferson^ 
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m  the  trade  with  Great  Britain  and  its  dependencies. 
That  in  England,  the  trade  of  the  United  Slates  was  in 
general  on  as  good  a  footing  as  the  trade  of  other  coun- 
tries. That  by  their  celebrated  act  passed  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  2d,  foreign  vessels  were  permitted  to  bring 
into  the  European  ports  of  Great  Britain  articles  which 
were  the  growth  or  manufacture  of  the  country  to  which 
the  vessel  belonged — but  that  this  privilege  was  not  ex- 
tended to  the  colonies.  By  an  act,  however,  subsequent  to 
the  recognition  of  American  independence,  the  crown  was 
authorized  to  extend  this  principle  to  the  vessels  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  extension  had  been  made  from 
year  to  year,  by  proclamation.  That  the  insecurity  of  the 
tenure  by  which  this  right  was  held  produced  a  discrimi- 
nation between  American  and  foreign  bottoms,  which, 
though  hitherto  inoperative  in  fact,  was  irritating  in  its 
tendencies. 

That  of  the  commodities  of  the  United  States  import- 
ed into  Great  Britain,  a  large  proportion  was  re-exported, 
subject  of  course  to  the  charges  of  intermediate  deposit 
and  double  voyage — charges  which  the  report  termed 
useless,  and  a  continuance  of  which,  it  said,  was  dictated 
neither  by  reason,  nor  by  national  interests 

The  report  then  proceeded  in  the  following  words: 

"  France  has  of  her  own  accord  proposed  negotiations 
for  improving  by  a  new  treaty,  on  fair  and  equal  princi- 
ples, the  commercial  relations  of  the  two  countries.  But 
her  internal  disturbances  have  hitherto  prevented  the  pro- 
secution of  them  to  effect,  though  we  have  had  repeated 
assurances  of  a  continuance  of  the  disposition. " 

"  We  have  no  reason  to  conclude,  that  friendly  ar- 
rangements would  be  declined  by  other  nations,  with 
whom  we  have  such  commercial  intercourse  as  may  ren- 
der them  important.  In  the  mean  while,  it  would  rest 
with  the  wisdom  of  congress  to  determine  whether,  as 
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to  those  nations,  they  will  not  surcease  ex  parte  regula- 
tions, on  the  reasonable  presumption,  that  they  will  con- 
cur in  doing  whatever  justice  and  moderation  dictate 
should  be  done." — The  secretary  concluded  by  recom- 
mending to  the  house  to  adopt  the  principle  of  re- 
taliating regulations  and  prohibitions,  which  should  be 
co- extensive  with  those  experienced  by  the  United 
States,  and  which  should  apply  to  the  colonial  as  well  as 
European  possessions  of  any  power  that  should  become 
its  object. 

In  an  after  report,  the  secretary  stated  that  "  the  pro- 
clamation regulating  the  direct  intercourse  of  the  United 
States  with  the  British  West  India  islands  More  alluded 
to  was  converted  into  a  standing  law  by  the  British  par- 
liament." But  observed  that  it  was  an  act  which  had 
before  escaped  his  attention. 

On  the  4th  of  January,  1794,  the  house  resolved  itself 
itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  on  that  report,  when 
Mr.  Madison  laid  on  the  table  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  as  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  That  the  interest  of 
the  United  States  would  be  promoted  by  further  restrictions  and 
higher  duties,  in  certain  cases,  on  the  manufactures  and  navigation 
of  foreign  nations,  employed  in  the  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
than  those  now  imposed. 

1st,  Resolved,  as  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  That  an  addition- 
al duty  ought  to  be  laid  on  the  following  articles,  manufactured  by 
European  nations,  having  no  commercial  treaty  with  the  United 
States. 

On  all  articles,  of  which  leather  is  the  material  of  chief  value,  an 
additional  duty  of  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

On  all  manufactured  iron,  steel,  tin,  pewter*  copper,  brass,  or  ar- 
ticles of  which  either  of  these  metals  is  the  material  of  chief  value, 
an  additional  duty  of  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

On  all  articles,  of  which  cotton  is  the  material  of  chief  value,  an 
additional  duty  of  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
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On  all  cloths,  of  which  wool  is  the  material  of  chief  value,  where 
the  estimated  value  on  which  the  duty  is  payable,  is  above  an 

additional  duty  of  per  centum  ad  valorem;  where  such  value 

is  below  an  additional  duty  of  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

On  all  other  articles,  of  which  wool  is  the  material  of  chief  value, 
an  additional  duty  of  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

On  all  cloths,  of  which  hemp  or  flax  is  the  material  of  chief  value, 
and  of  which  the  estimated  value,  on  which  the  duty  is  payable,  is 
below  an  additional  duty  of  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

On  all  manufactures,  of  which  silk  is  the  material  of  chief  value, 
an  additional  duty  of  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

2d,  Resolved,  as  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  That  an  additional 
duty  of  per  ton,  ought  to  be  laid  on  the  vessels  belonging  to 

nations  having  no  commercial  treaty  with  the  United  States. 

3d,  Resolved,  as  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  That  the  duty  on 
vessels  belonging  to  nations  having  commercial  treaties  with  the 
United  States,  ought  to  be  reduced  to  per  ton. 

4th,  Resolved,  as  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  That  where  any 
nation  may  refuse  to  consider,  as  vessels  of  the  United  States,  any 
vessels  not  built  within  the  United  States,  the  foreign  built  vessels 
of  such  nation,  ought  to  be  subjected  to  a  like  refusal,  unless  built 
within  the  United  States. 

5th,  Resolved,  as  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  That  where  any 
nation  may  refuse  to  admit  the  produce  or  manufactures  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  unless  in  vessels  belonging  to  the  United  States,  or  to 
admit  them  in  vessels  of  the  United  States,  if  last  imported  from  any- 
place not  within  the  United  States,  a  like  restriction  ought,  after 
the  day  of  to  be  extended  to  the  produce  and  manufac- 

tures of  such  nation;  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  a  duty  of  per 

ton,  extraordinary,  ought  to  be  imposed  on  vessels  so  importing  any 
such  produce  or  manufactures. 

6th,  Resolved,  as  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  That  where  any 
nation  may  refuse  to  the  vessels  of  the  United  States,  a  carriage  of 
the  produce  or  manufactures  thereof,  whilst  such  produce  or  ma- 
nufactures are  admitted  by  it,  in  its  own  vessels,  it  would  be  just  to 
make  the  restrictions  reciprocal:  But,  inasmuch  as  such  a  measure, 
if  suddenly  adopted,  might  be  particularly  distressing,  in  cases 
which  merit  the  benevolent  attention  of  the  United  States,  it  is  ex- 
pedient, for  the  present,  that  a  tonnage  extraordinary  only,  of 
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be  imposed  on  the  vessels  so  employed:  And  that  all  distilled  spirits, 
imported  therein,  shall  be  subjected  to  an  additional  duty  of  one 
part  of  the  existing  duty. 

7th,  Resolved,  as  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  That  provision 
ought  to  be  made,  for  liquidating  and  ascertaining  the  losses  sustained 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  from  the  operation  of  particular  regu- 
lations of  any  country,  contravening  the  law  of  nations,  and  that  such 
losses  be  reimbursed,  in  the  first  instance,  out  of  the  additional  du- 
ties on  the  manufactures,  productions,  and  vessels,  of  the  nation  esta- 
blishing such  unlawful  regulations.- 

Mr.  Madison  explained  his  objects  in  these  resolutions, 
which  he  stated  to  be  the  security  and  extension  of  our 
commerce,  as  a  principal  object  for  which  the  federal 
government  was  formed.  He  said,  that  the  tendency  of 
the  resolutions  was  to  secure  to  us  an  equitable  share  in 
the  carrvinsr  trade,  and  to  enable  other  nations  to  enter 
into  a  competition  with  England  for  supplying  us  with 
manufactures.  And  he  insisted,  that  if  the  nation  was  una- 
ble to  protect  the  rights  of  its  citizens,  it  ought  to  repay 
the  damage,  and  that  we  are  bound  to  obtain  reparation 
for  the  injustice  of  foreign  nations  to  our  citizens,  or  to 
compensate  them  ourselves. 

On  those  resolutions,  the  debate  was  opened  by  Wil- 
liam L.  Smith,  Esq.  of  South  Carolina,  in  a  speech, 
which,  for  extent  and  variety  of  political,  commercial, 
and  fiscal  knowledge,  for  enlarged  views  of  the  solid  in- 
terests of  nations,  and  the  nature  of  their  revenues,  for 
ingenious  argument,  edifying  information,  and  a  luminous 
display  of  the  various  subjects  involved  in  the  debate, 
delivered  in  a  style  at  once  clear,  copious,  vigorous,  and 
impressive,  had  never  been  surpassed  within  the  walls  of 
congress.  So  vast  a  mass  of  important  information  has 
rarely  been  compressed  into  a  smaller  number  of  words. 
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Mr.  Chairman, 

Among  the  various  duties  which  are  assigned  by  the 
constitution  to  the  legislature  of  the  United  States,  there 
is  perhaps  none  of  a  more  important  nature  than  the  re- 
gulation of  commerce,  none  more  generally  interesting  to 
our  fellow- citizens,  none  which  more  seriously  claims 
our  diligent  and  accurate  investigation. 

It  so  essentially  involves  our  navigating,  agricultural, 
commercial,  and  manufacturing  interests,  that  an  apology 
for  the  prolixity  of  the  observations  which  I  am  about  to 
submit  to  the  committee,  will  scarcely  be  requisite. 

In  the  view  which  I  shall  take  of  the  question,  disen- 
gaging the  inquiry  from  all  topics  of  a  political  nature,  I 
shall  strictly  confine  myself  to  those  which  are  commer- 
cial^ and  which  alone  are,  in  my  judgment,  properly  con- 
nected with  the  subject. 

Called  upon  to  decide  on  propositions,  merely  commer- 
cial, and  springing  from  a  report,  in  its  nature  limited  to 
commercial  regulations,  it  would  be  as  ill-timed,  as  it 
would  be  irregular,  to  mingle  with  the  discussion,  consi- 
derations of  a  political  nature.  I  shall  accordingly  reject 
from  the  inquiry  every  idea  which  has  reference  to  the 
Indians,  the  Algerines,  or  the  Western  Posts.  Whenever 
those  subjects  require  our  deliberations,  I  shall  not  yield 
to  any  member  in  readiness  to  vindicate  the  honour  of 
our  country,  and  to  concur  in  such  measures  as  our  best 
interests  may  demand. 

This  line  of  procedure  will,  I  trust,  be  deemed  by 
those  gentlemen  who  follow  me,  the  only  proper  one, 
and  that  the  debate  will  be  altogether  confined  to  com- 
mercial views;  these  will  of  themselves  open  a  field  of 
discussion  sufficiently  spacious,  without  the  intervention 
of  arguments  derived  from  other  sources.  It  would  indeed 
argue  a  weakness  of  ground  in  the  friends  of  the  propo- 
sitions, and  imply  a  distrust  of  the  merits  of  their  cause. 
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were  they  compelled  to  bolster  it  up  with  such  auxilia- 
ries, and  to  resort  for  support  to  arguments,  not  resulting 
from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  but  from  irrelative  and 
extraneous  considerations. 

The  propositions,  as  well  as  the  report,  being  predica- 
ted upon  facts  and  principles  having  relation  to  our  com- 
merce and  navigation  with  foreign  countries,  by  those  facts 
and  principles,  and  those  alone,  ought  the  propositions  to 
stand  or  fall. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  this  country  is  at  present  in 
a  very  delicate  crisis,  and  one  requiring  dispassionate 
reflection,  cool  and  mature  deliberation.  It  will  be  much 
to  be  regretted  then  if  passion  should  usurp  the  place  of 
reason,  if  superficial  narrow  and  prejudiced  views  should 
mislead  the  public  councils  from  the  true  path  of  national 
interest. 

The  report  of  the  secretary  of  state,  on  the  privileges 
and  restrictions  on  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
in  foreign  countries,  is  now  before  the  committee.  The 
tendency  of  that  report  (whatever  may  have  been  the  de- 
sign of  the  reporter)  appears  to  be  to  induce  a  false  esti- 
mate of  the  comparative  condition  of  our  commerce  with 
certain  foreign  nations,  and  to  urge  the  legislature  to 
adopt  a  scheme  of  retaliating  regulations,  restrictions  and 
exclusions. 

The  most  striking  contrast  which  the  performance 
evidently  aims  at,  is  between  Great  Britain  and  France. 
For  this  reason,  and  as  these  are  the  two  powers  with 
whom  we  have  the  most  extensive  relations  in  trade,  I 
shall,  by  a  particular  investigation  of  the  subject,  endea- 
vour to  lay  before  the  committee  an  accurate  and  an 
impartial  comparison  of  the  commercial  systems  of  the 
two  countries  in  reference  to  the  United  States,  as  a  test 
of  the  solidity  of  the  inferences  which  are  attempted  to  be 
established  by  the  report.  A  fair  comparison  can  only  be 
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made  with  an  eye  to  what  may  be  deemed  the  permanent 
system  of  the  countries  in  question.  The  proper  epoch 
for  it  therefore  will  precede  the  commencement  of  the 
pending  French  revolution. 

The  commercial  regulations  of  France  during  the  pe- 
riod of  the  revolution  have  been  too  fluctuating,  too  much 
influenced  by  momentary  impulse,  and,  as  far  as  they 
have  looked  towards  this  country  with  a  favourable  eye, 
too  much  manifesting  an  object  of  the  moment,  which  can- 
not be  mistaken,  to  consider  them  as  a  part  of  a  system. 
But  though  the  comparison  will  be  made  with  principal 
reference  to  the  oondition  of  our  trade  with  France  and 
Great  Britain,  antecedent  to  the  existing  revolution,  the 
regulations  of  the  subsequent  period  will  perhaps  not  be 
passed  over  altogether  unnoticed. 

The  Table*  which  I  have  before  me,  comprises  the 
principal  features  of  the  subject  within  a  short  compass. 
It  is  the  work  of  a  gentleman  of  considerable  commercial 
knowledge,  and  I  believe  may  be  relied  on  for  its  cor- 
rectness. An  attentive  reference  to  it  will,  with  some 
supplementary  remarks,  convey  a  just  conception  of  the 
object.  A  view  to  conciseness  and  simplicity  has  exclu- 
ded from  it  all  articles  (the  production  and  manufactures 
of  the  United  States)  which  are  not  of  considerable  im- 
portance. 

Accustomed  as  our  ears  have  been  to  a  constant  pane- 
gyric on  the  generous  policy  of  France  towards  this 
country  in  commercial  relations,  and  to  as  constant  a 
philippic  on  the  unfriendly,  illiberal,  and  persecuting  po- 
licy of  Great  Britain  towards  us  in  the  same  relations,  we 
naturally  expect  to  find  in  a  table  which  exhibits  their 
respective  systems,  numerous  discriminations  in  that  of 
France    in    our  favour,    and    many   valuable   privileges 

*  Vide  Table  annexed. 
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granted  to  us,  which  are  refused  to  other  foreign  countries; 
in  that  of  Great  Britain  frequent  discriminations  to  our 
prejudice,  and  a  variety  of  privileges  refused  to  us  which 
are  granted  to  other  foreign  nations.  But  an  inspection 
of  the  table  will  satisfy  every  candid  mind  that  the  reverse 
of  what  has  been  supposed  is  truly  the  case,  that  neither 
in  France  nor  the  French  West  Indies  is  there  more  than 
one  solitary  and  unimportant  distinction  in  our  favour,  (I 
mean  the  article  of  fish  oil)  either  with  regard  to  our  ex- 
ports thither,  our  imports  from  thence,  or  our  shipping; 
that  both  in  Great  Britain  and  the  British  West  Indies, 
there  are  several  material  distinctions  in  our  favour,  with 
regard  both  to  our  exports  thither  and  to  our  imports  from 
thence,  and,  as  it  respects  Great  Britain,  with  regard  also 
to  our  shipping;  that  in  the  market  of  Great  Britain  a 
preference  is  secured  to  six  of  our  most  valuable  staples 
by  considerably  higher  duties  on  the  rival  articles  of  other 
foreign  countries;  that  our  navigation  thither  is  favoured 
by  our  ships,  when  carrying  our  own  productions,  being 
put  upon  as  good  a  footing  as  their  own  ships,  and  by  the 
exemption  of  several  of  our  productions,  when  carried  in 
our  ships,  from  duties  which  are  paid  on  the  like  articles 
of  other  foreign  countries  carried  in  the  ships  of  those 
countries;  and  that  several  of  our  productions  may  be 
carried  from  the  United  States  to  the  British  West  Indies, 
while  the  like  productions  cannot  be  carried  thither  from 
any  other  foreign  country;  and  that  several  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  those  countries  may  be  brought  from  thence 
to  the  United  States  which  cannot  be  carried  from  thence 
to  any  other  foreign  country. 

These  important  differences  in  the  systems  of  the  two 
countries  will  appear  more  fully  by  passing  in  review  each 
article,  and  presenting  at  the  same  time  the  remarks 
which  it  will  suggest. 
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EXPORTS. 

1st.  Flour.  This  article  on  its  importation  into  France 
was  subject  to  a  duty  of  one  eighth  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
Since  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  it  has  been, 
with  all  other  foreign  flour,  made  free.  Here  is  no  dis- 
tinction for  or  against  us. 

In  Great  Britain,  it  was,  and  is,  like  other  foreign  flour, 
subject  to  a  duty  so  high  as  in  ordinary  times  to  be  pro- 
hibitory; this  duty  is  24s.  3d.  per  quarter  until  the  price 
of  British  flour  rises  as  high  as  fifty  shillings,  when  a 
duty  of  six  pence  only  is  payable. 

It  enjoys  the  right  of  deposit  with  the  privilege  of  ex- 
portation, duty  free,  and  with  the  option  of  waiting  till 
the  market  prices  give  effect  to  the  low  duties.  There  is 
no  distinction  for  or  against  us.  The  same  system  applies 
generally  to  grain. 

The  ordinary  state  of  things  renders  the  result  of  both 
systems  the  same  to  us.  In  neither  country  is  our  flour 
saleable  with  advantage  but  in  times  of  particular  scar- 
city; in  Great  Britain,  because  the  duty  prevents  an  ad- 
vantageous competition,  except  in  such  times;  in  France, 
because  the  capacity  of  that  country  to  supply  herself  is 
such,  that  we  cannot,  in  common  cases,  afford  to  sell  our 
flour  in  her  market.  The  average  price  of  flour  in  France 
in  times  of  tranquillity  and  common  plenty  may  be  stated 
at  five  dollars  and  two  thirds  of  a  dollar  per  barrel  of 
Pennsylvania.  This,  computing  the  price  at  which  flour 
has  been  for  a  number  of  years  past  in  Pennsylvania, 
would  not  pay  freight  and  charges.  Taking  the  average 
here  at  four  dollars  and  two  thirds  (the  charges,  inclu- 
ding freight  and  insurance,  being  about  one  dollar  and 
two  thirds)  the  price,  to  pay  freight,  ought  not  to  be  less 
than  six  dollars  and  a  third. 

The  conclusion  is,  that  neither  France  nor  Great  Bri 
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tain  is  to  be  considered  as  a  valuable  market  for  the  flour 
of  the  United  States. 

If  an  authority,  respectable  on  that  point,  I  mean  the 
report  of  a  committee  of  the  British  privy  council,  may 
be  trusted  (which  declares  an  increasing  incompetency 
for  self- supply  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain)  the  chance 
even  is,  that  Great  Britain  may  prove  the  better  cus- 
tomer of  the  two  for  this  article,  notwithstanding  her 
high  duties.  That  nation  discourages  the  competition  of 
foreign  flour  with  her  own,  in  her  own  market,  because 
she  has  reason  to  fear  that  such  competition  may  supplant 
her  own  and  injure  her  agriculture.  France  does  not  dis- 
courage the  competition,  because  experience  has  shown 
her  that  it  cannot  turn  to  her  disadvantage;  so  the  Uimed 
States  lay  but  a  trifling  duty  on  the  same  article,  because 
we  know  that  it  cannot  come  into  competition  with  our 
own. 

In  the  French  West  Indies  the  introduction  of  flour 
from  the  United  States  and  other  foreign  countries  was 
prohibited  by  a  standing  law.  There  was  no  distinction 
for  or  against  us.  The  colonial  government,  it  is  true, 
had  power  to  make  occasional  suspensions  with  a  view  to 
seasons  of  scarcity,  and  they  have  from  time  to  time  ex- 
ercised that  power.  But  the  secretary  of  state  is  mistaken 
when  he  says  that  the  general  prohibition  has  been  lat- 
terly suspended  without  interruption;  unless  he  refers  to 
a  period,  later  than  that  which  he  mentions  as  the  point 
of  time  to  which  his  report  is  limited,  (namely,  the  sum- 
mer of  1792,)  a  period  in  which  all  system  has  been 
suspended. 

There  was  indeed  an  arret  of  the  colonial  government 
of  St.  Domingo,  of  May  9th,  1789,  which  established  a 
partial  suspension  till  August,  1794:  But  this  suspension 
was  confined  to  a  particular  and  small  part  of  the  island, 
on  very  special  reasons,   with  cautious  guards  to  inter- 
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cept  its  effect  with  other  parts  of  the  island:  And  it  is 
supposed  that  even  this  arret  was  revoked  in  France. 

The  real  system  of  France  then,  in  regard  to  this  arti- 
cle, and  with  respect  to  its  West  India  colonies,  was 
completely  prohibitory. 

In  the  British  West  Indies,  on  the  contrary,  flour  from 
the  United  States  was  and  is  ajree  article,  and  with  this 
distinction  in  our  favour,  that  the  flour  of  any  other  fo- 
reign country  cannot  be  carried  thither  from  such  country 
even  in  British  bottoms. 

The  con  parison  therefore  between  the  systems  of 
France  and  Great  Britain,  in  relation  to  this  article,  con- 
cludes clearly  in  favour  of  Great  Britain.  In  Europe, 
their  systems,  though  different,  from  difference  of  cir- 
cumstances, terminate  nearly  in  the  same  point:  In  the 
West  Indies,  the  steady,  certain,  and  therefore  the  truly 
important  market  for  us,  the  system  of  France  aims  at 
the  total  exclusion  of  our  principal  staple;  that  of  Great 
Britain  gives  it  a  free  admission,  and  even  a  preference. 

Authentic  statements  of  the  exports  of  flour  from  Phi- 
ladelphia in  the  years  1786  and  1788  (which  I  acciden- 
tally possess)  serve  to  illustrate  the  natural  operation  of 
the  two  systems,  being  applicable  to  years  in  which  no 
extraordinary  causes  changed  the  common  course  of  the 
trade. 

By  these  statements  it  appears  that  in  1786, 

The  Export  to  France  was  -  Barrels         2 1 

to  the  French  West  Indies        -        -  1808 


Total  1829 


to  Great  Britain  -  •  

to  the  British  West  Indies  -  45,1 16 

Total        45     .8 
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In  1788,  the  Export  to  France  was         -  Barrels     2375 

to  the  French  West  Indies  235 


Total     2610 


to  Great  Britain  -  -  828 

to  the  British  West  Indies  59,938 


Total  60,766 


In  these  years  the  shipments  from  the  same  port  to 

other  British  ports,  amounted  to         -  Barrels     6358 

The  last  three  or  four  years  present  indeed  a  different 
state  of  things,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter. — But  these 
having  been  years  of  revolution  and  convulsion,  are  not 
such  good  criteria  as  those  which  have  been  just  noticed. 

2d.  Tobacco.  This  article  was  under  no  duty  in 
France;  but  it  was  subject  to  a  monopoly  of  the  farmers 
general,  a  circumstance  which  was  a  serious  impediment 
to  our  trade  with  France  in  this  article,  obstructing  the 
enterprise  and  competition  of  our  own  merchants  in  the 
markets  of  that  country.  There  is  no  distinction  for  or 
against  the  United  States. 

In  Great  Britain,  it  was  and  is  subject  to  a  duty  of  Is. 
3d.  per  lb.  on  importation,  other  foreign  tobacco  paying 
2s.  6d.  per  lb.* 

The  secretary  of  state  has  omitted  to  notice  this  differ- 
ence. Our  tobacco  then  stood,  and  it  may  be  added,  still 
stands  upon  a  better  footing  in  Great  Britain  than  in 
France. 

Here  I  request  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  a 
principle  of  importance,  which  appears  to  have  been  over- 
looked by  the  secretary  of  state,  who  indiscriminately 
presents,  as  a  discouragement  of  our  produce,  all  the  in- 
ternal duties  which  are  laid  upon  it  by  foreign  nations. 

*  On  re-exportation,  there  is  a  drawback  of  the  whole  duty  on  our 
tobacco,  but  od.  per  lb.  retained,  on  the  re-exportation  of  foreign 
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The  principle  I  allude  to  is  this,  that  it  is  wholly  im- 
material to  us,  what  internal  duty  is  laid  upon  any  com- 
modity of  our's  by  a  foreign  nation,  when  that  nation 
does  not  itself  raise  or  make  the  article,  or  some  other, 
which  is  a  substitute  for  it,  provided  the  duty  be  not  so 
high  as  to  render  the  article  too  dear  for  consumption, 
and  an  equal  duty  be  laid  on  the  article  from  other  foreign 
countries.  The  reason  of  it  is  this,  that  the  consumer  in 
such  case,  who  is  the  subject  of  the  foreign  country,  pays 
the  duty.  Thus  the  duty  we  lay  on  china  wares  is  imma- 
terial to  any  foreign  nation  which  manufactures  it,  be- 
cause we  do  not  ourselves  manufacture  it,  or  a  substitute 
for  it,  and  because  it  extends  equally  to  the  same  manu- 
facture of  all  countries. 

This  remark  will  not  a  little  abridge  the  catalogue  of 
grievances  which  has  been  exhibited  by  the  secretary  of 
state.  Indeed  if  it  were  not  so,  what  abundant  room  for 
recrimination  would  our  revenue  code  give  to  all  other 
countries. 

Tobacco  is  an  article,  in  reference  either  to  France  or 
to  Great  Britain,  to  which  the  observation  is  peculiarly 
applicable:  Neither  of  those  countries  raise  it  themselves; 
it  is  one  of  those  objects  of  fancy  and  caprice,  in  respect 
to  which  a  duty  most  certainly  falls  on  the  consumer. 
The  duties,  therefore,  upon  it,  in  Great  Britain,  can  be 
no  concern  of  our's. 

But  it  is  important  to  us  that  nearly  a  treble  duty  is 
laid  upon  the  same  commodity  from  other  countries,  the 
difference  being  a  clear  bounty  upon  our's,  at  the  expense 
of  the  British  consumer,  by  obstructing  that  free  compe- 
tition of  other  countries  which  always  cheapens  an  arti- 
cle. This  difference  of  duty  is  very  considerable,  and  as 
far  as  we  can  furnish  a  supply  of  equal  quality,  must  tend 
to  give  us  a  monopoly  of  the  British  market.  It  is  the 
more  worthy  of  attention,  since  in  competition  with  us  is 
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Portugal,  a  power  with  which  Great  Britain  has  always 
cultivated  the  closest  ties. 

In  the  West  Indies,  the  comparison  is  still  in  favour 
of  the  system  of  Great  Britain;  tobacco  was  prohibited 
in  the  French,  while  it  was  free  in  the  British  West  Indies. 

The  result  is  that  the  system  of  Great  Britain,  in  re- 
spect to  tobacco,  the  production  of  the  United  States  the 
second  in  magnitude  as  an  export,  was  far  more  favoura- 
ble to  the  United  States  than  that  of  France. 

3d.  Rice.  This  article  was  subject  in  France  to  one 
eighth  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  There  was  no  distinction 
for  or  against  us. 

In  Great  Britain  there  was  and  is  a  duty  upon  it  of 
7s.  Ad.  sterling  per  cwt.  while  the  British  East  India 
company  pay  8s.  \0d.  upon  the  rice  imported  by  them. 

In  the  French  West  Indies  rice  was  subject  to  a  duty 
of  one  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  with  no  distinction  for  or 
against  us:  In  the  British  it  was  and  is  free,  with  a  dis- 
tinction in  our  favour \  resulting  from  the  prohibition  of 
other  foreign  rice. 

It  is  not  easy  to  pronounce  whether  this  article  stands 
on  the  whole  upon  a  better  footing  in  the  system  of  France 
than  in  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  difference,  if  any,  is 
perhaps  less  material  than  it  may  at  first  sight  appear. 

However  disagreeable  the  reflection,  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  rice  will  not  become  the  common  food  of 
countries  where  it  does  not  grow,  and  which  raise  for 
themselves  an  adequate  supply  of  other  bread  stuff,  &c. 
a  state  of  things  which  exists  both  in  France  and  Great 
Britain.  It  will  therefore  be  in  those  countries  essentially 
an  object  of  luxury,  consumed  by  the  richer  classes. 
This  position  is  verified  by  those  parts  of  the  United  States 
which  do  not  grow  rice. 

The  duty  upon  it  in  Great  Britain  (there  being  a  higher 
duty  upon  that  brought  from  the  East  Indies  by  the  East 
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India  company)  does  not  of  course  interfere,  to  any  con- 
siderable extent,  with  its  consumption  there,  because  the 
addition  which  is  made  to  the  price  of  a  luxury  of  the 
wealthier  classes,  is  no  great  obstacle  to  its  consumption 
by  them.  The  probability  then  is,  that  the  consumption 
of  rice  in  Great  Britain  is  nearly  as  great  as  the  habits 
and  taste  of  the  country  are  calculated  to  render  it.  The 
observations  made  with  regard  to  the  duty  on  tobacco 
apply  to  that  on  rice,  though  with  far  less  force.  Great 
Britain  is  not  a  competitor  with  us  in  the  production  of 
rice  more  than  tobacco.  But  the  extent  of  the  rule  in  the 
application  to  this  case  is  qualified  by  the  circumstance 
that  rice  and  other  bread  stuff  are  in  certain  cases  substi- 
tutes for  each  other,  and  a  duty  on  the  former  may  tend 
to  prevent  its  being  consumed  in  such  cases  in  place  of 
the  latter. 

In  the  West  Indies,  the  subject  wears  a  different  as* 
pect.  Rice  there  makes  a  part  of  the  common  food.  A  duty 
upon  it  tends  to  prevent  its  being  such  by  letting  in 
cheaper  substitutes.  This  reflection  operates  in  favour  of 
the  British  against  the  French  system,  in  respect  to  the 
West  Indies,  there  being  a  duty  upon  it  in  the  French, 
none  in  the  British  West  Indies.  But  that  duty  is  so  light, 
that  from  this  cause,  and  its  extending  to  other  articles, 
it  ought  scarcely  to  be  counted.  The  prohibition  of  other 
foreign  rice  however  is  a  circumstance  of  some  value, 
assuring  to  this  article  from  the  United  States,  a  monopoly 
©f  the  British  West  India  market. 

4th.  Wood.  This  article  (the  fourth  in  importance  as 
an  export)  stood  and  stands  on  a  decidedly  better  footing 
in  the  British,  than  in  the  French  system. 

In  Great  Britain  it  was,  and  is  free  from  duty,  while 
other  foreign  rival  woods  are  subject  not  to  some  small, 
as  the  secretary  of  state  informs  us,  but  to  considerable, 
and,  in  several  instances,  high  duties.  The  observations 
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with  regard  to  this  difference,  as  applied  to  tobacco,  ap- 
ply to  this  article  in  full  force,  with  this  additional  cir- 
cumstance, that  some  of  the  northern  nations  could  afford 
to  undersell  us,  were  it  not  for  the  protection  derived  from 
the  high  duties  on  their  woods. 

In  the  French  West  Indies  our  wood  is  subject  to  a 
duty  of  one  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  with  no  distinction  for 
or  against  us.  In  the  British  West  Indies  it  is  free,  with 
a  distinction  in  our  favour,  by  the  prohibition  of  other 
foreign  wood;  the  duty,  it  is  true,  is  of  no  great  conse- 
quence, but  it  is  not  so  of  the  prohibition  in  the  British 
West  Indies  of  all  foreign  wood,  but  from  the  United 
States. 

5th.  Fisheries.  Here  the  comparison  is  in  favour 
of  France,  our  salted  fish  being  prohibited  both  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  British  West  Indies,  while  it  is  permitted 
in  France,  with  a  duty  of  eight  livres  per  kental,  and  in 
the  French  West  Indies  with  a  duty  of  five  livres  per 
kental;  our  fish  oil  being  subject  in  Great  Britain  in  com- 
mon with  other  foreign  oil  to  a  duty  of  18/.  5s.  sterling 
per  ton  of  252  gallons,  in  France  to  a  duty  of  seven  livres 
four  sous  per  barrel  of  5201b.  while  other  foreign  oil  is 
prohibited.  This  last  article  is  prohibited  in  the  West 
Indies  of  both  countries. 

While  there  is  no  distinction  in  the  system  of  Great 
Biitain  for  or  against  us,  that  of  France,  in  respect  to  fish 
oil,  makes  a  distinction  in  our  favour. 

But  these  differences  between  the  two  systems  appear 
greater  on  a  superficial  than  upon  a  more  accurate  view. 

The  principle  upon  which  each  proceeds  is  the  mo- 
nopoly of  her  own  market  to  the  productions  of  her  own 
fisheries,  and  the  exclusion  as  far  as  possible  of  all 
foreign  countries,  the  United  States  not  excepted.  But  in 
pursuing  this  principle  a  difference  of  situation  creates 
a  difference  of  measures. 
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Great  Britain,  able  to  supply  herself,  prohibits  abso- 
lutely all  foreign  salted  fish.  France,  unable  to  supply 
herself,  but  aiming  at  it  with  all  her  strength,  lays  high 
duties  upon  that  article,  when  produced  from  foreign 
fisheries,  and  bestows  high  premiums  upon  it,  when  pro- 
duced from  her  own  fisheries.  The  duties  on  foreign 
and  the  bounties  and  premiums  on  her  own  fish  would 
amount  to  a  complete  prohibition  of  our's,  if  her  own 
fisheries  had  been  able  to  produce  a  complete  supply;  but 
their  incapacity  to  do  this  has  let  our's  into  the  French 
markets,  in  spite  of  the  discouragements  upon  it.  It  merits 
particular  attention  that  in  reference  to  this  article  the 
French  system  conferred  upon  us  no  particular  privilege, 
or  favour.  Other  foreign  salted  fish,  in  foreign  bottoms, 
stood  upon  the  same  footing  with  our  fish,  in  our  bottoms. 

Great  Britain,  less  able  to  supply  herself  with  fish  oil 
than  with  fish,  makes  a  difference  in  her  system;  she  does 
not  prohibit  the  article,  but  lays  a  prohibitory  duty  upon 
it;  but  her  incapacity  to  supply  herself  (as  in  the  case  of 
salted  fish  with  France,)  lets  us  into  her  market  with  our 
fine  oils,  in  spite  of  the  discouragement  upon  our's. 

So  France,  to  a  considerable  duty  on  our  article,  adds 
enormous  bounties  in  favour  of  the  same  article,  the  pro- 
duce of  her  fisheries.  The  secretary  of  state,  in  his  report 
on  the  fisheries,  has  noticed  the  measures  taken  by  France 
to  erect  her  own  whale  fishery  on  the  ruins  of  that  of  the 
United  States.  Tempting  our  fishermen  to  abandon  us, 
and  settle  at  Dunkirk,  she  allows,  for  every  ton  of  ship- 
ping employed,  between  nine  and  ten  dollars,  with  some 
other  advantages. 

If  in  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  towards  us,  in  this 
particular,  we  discern  the  spirit  of  a  selfish  rival,  in  that 
of  France,  in  the  same  particular,  we  cannot  but  see  the 
machinations  of  an  insidious  friend. 

The  distinction  in  favour  of  our  fish  oil,  as  compared 
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with  other  foreigners,  is  no  counterpoise  to  the  general 
tendency  of  the  French  system,  which  aimed  at  excluding 
us  finally  from  the  competition  in  her  markets,  though  it 
was  deemed  preferable,  till  it  could  have  its  full  effect, 
that  the  United  States  should  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the 
co  v: petition,  in  exclusion  of  an  ancient  and  formidable 
rival. 

To  elucidate  still  more  clearly  the  spirit  of  the  French 
system,  in  this  particular,  the  following  facts  are  submit- 
ted to  the  consideration  of  the  committee. 

1st.  In  August  1784,  the  arret  giving  admission  to 
foreign  fish  in  the  West  India  markets  was  passed.  In 
September  1 785  another  arret  passed,  granting  a  premium 
of  ten  livres  per  kental  on  French  fish.  Seven  days  after, 
so  great  was  their  jealousy  on  this  subject,  another  arret 
passed,  raising  the  duty  on  foreign  fish,  including 
that  of  the  United  States,  from  three  to  Jive  livres. 

2d.  An  arret  of  the  29th  of  December  1787,  grants -a 
right  of  deposit  or  storing  for  six  months  in  France,  t© 
all  the  productions  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  re- 
exportation, paying  only  a  duty  of  one  per  cent.  In  Fe- 
bruary following,  less  than  two  months  after,  another  arret 
passed,  excepting  from  this  right,  all  the  products  of  our 
fisheries,  evidently  from  a  jealousy  of  our  interference 
with  the  French  fisheries. 

3d.  A  further  explanation  of  the  spirit  of  the  system, 
on  this  point,  is  to  be  found  in  a  passage  of  a  report  to 
the  National  Assembly,  in  the  year  1789,  from  the  com- 
mittees of  agriculture  and  commerce.  After  stating 
a  diminution  of  the  product  of  the  French  cod 
fishery  during  the  year  1789,  the  report  proceeds 
thus,  "  This  diminution  ought  to  be  attributed  to  the 
collusion  of  the  English  and  Free  Americans,  who  con- 
trived to  disappoint  the  French  fisheries  by  finding  means 
to  supply  us  with  their  fish,  while  they  eluded  the  pay 
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went  of  the  duty  which  was  imposed  on  importation,  in 
order  to  establish  a  preference  in  favour  of  the  cod  of  the 
French  fishery." 

See  Dunlap*s  American  Daily  Advertiser,  November 
30th,  1791. 

6th.  Pot  and  Pearl  Ash.  The  system  of  Great 
Britain  is  evidently  more  favourable  to  this  production 
(sixth  in  importance,  of  the  exports  of  the  United  States,) 
than  the  system  of  France,  the  former  giving  a  preference 
to  our  article,  by  making  it  free,  while  the  same  article 
from  other  foreign  countries,  is  subject  to  a  duty  of 
2*.  ?td.  per  cwt.;  the  latter  placing  our  article  on  the  same 
footing  with  that  of  other  foreign  countries. 

The  observations  I  have  made  with  regard  to  tobacco, 
apply  to  this  article  in  full  force. 

In  the  West  India  possessions  of  the  two  countries,  it 
is  equally  prohibited. 

7th.  Salted  Meat.  The  regulations  of  France  with 
regard  to  this  article,  (seventh  in  consequence  of  our  ex- 
ports) are  clearly  more  favourable  than  those  of  Great 
Britain.  France  admits  both  beef  and  pork  into  her  home 
market,  with  a  duty  of  five  livres  per  kental;  in  her  West 
India  markets,  she  admits  beef,  with  a  duty  of  one  per 
cent,  ad  valorem,  and  three  livres  per  kental,  but  prohi- 
bits pork.  Great  Britain  prohibits  both  beef  and  pork  in 
her  home  and  West  India  markets.  Neither  country 
makes  any  distinction  in  this  particular,  for  or  against  the 
United  States. 

8th.  Indigo.  This  article,  (eighth  in  value  of  ourex- 
ports)  stands  upon  a  decidedly  better  footing  in  the  sys- 
tem of  Great  Britain,  than  in  that  of  France. 

France  is  herself  our  competitor  in  the  supply  of  her 
own  market,  and  she  aims  at  securing  to  herself  the  mo- 
nopoly of  it,  by  adding  to  the  advantage  of  a  snpe<  ior 
quality  of  her  own  indigo,  as  asserted  by  the  secretary  of 
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state,  the  discouragement  to  our's,  of  double  the  duty 
paid  on  her  own. 

Great  Britain  admits  the  article  into  her  home  market, 
free  of  duty.  Both  countries  exclude  it  from  their  West 
India  market.  Neither  make  any  distinction,  for  or  against 
us. 

9th.  Live  Animals.  The  regulations,  both  of  France 
and  Great  Britain,  may  be  considered  as  substantially  the 
same,  in  regard  to  this  article;  the  small  duty  of  one  per 
cent,  ad  valorem,  laid  by  France,  in  the  West  Indies, 
while  it  is  free  in  the  British  West  Indies,  being  really  of 
no  great  consequence. 

Neither  country  makes  any  distinction,  for  or  against 
us. 

10th.  Flaxseed.  The  same  may  be  said  of  this,  as 
of  the  preceding  article.  If  free  in  Great  Britain,  it  was 
subject  only  to  a  duty  of  one  eighth  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
in  France.  It  is  prohibited  in  the  West  Indies  of  both 
countries.  There  is  no  distinction  in  the  system  of  either 
nation,  for  or  against  us. 

11th.  Naval  Stores,  viz.  Pitch,  Tar,  Turpentine, 
and  Rosin. 

This  article  was  more  favoured  by  the  system  of  Great 
Britain  than  of  France. 

In  the  latter,  it  was  subject  to  a  duty  of  two  and  a  half 
per  cent,  ad  valorem,  with  no  distinction  in  our  favour. 

In  the  former,  our  tar  and  pitch  are  subject  to  a  duty 
of  11  s.  per  last,  while  tar  and  pitch  of  other  countries, 
pay  12s.  4d.  per  last;  our  turpentine,  subject  to  a  duty 
of  2s.  3d.  per  cwt.  while  that  of  other  countries,  pay 
12s.  9d.;  our  rosin  only  Is.  6d.  per  cwt.  that  of  other 
countries  2s.  4d. 

These  duties  fall  under  alike  consideration  as  those  on 
tobacco.  The  duty  on  our  ommodity,  being  only  equal 
to  those  on  the  same  commodity  produced  in  the  British 
dominions,  are  no  detriment  to  us.  The  higher  duties  on 
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the  same  commodity  from  other  foreign  countries,  are 
bounties  on  our's,  in  common  with  the  same  commodity 
produced  in  the  British  possessions. 

In  the  French  West  Indies,  these  articles  were  received 
upon  a  duty  of  one  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  equally  with  the 
like  articles  of  other  foreign  countries;  in  the  British 
West  Indies,  besides  being  free,  they  enjoy  the  advantage 
of  a  prohibition  of  the  foreign  articles. 

12th.  Iron,  Bar  and  Pig.  In  respect  to  this  article 
likewise,  the  system  of  Great  Britain  is  more  favourable 
than  that  of  France. 

While  in  France,  there  is  no  distinction,  for  or  against 
us;  in  Great  Britain,  our  iron  is  free,  and  that  of  other 
countries  is  subject,  bar,  to  a  duty  of  56s.  2d.  to  67s.  2d, 
per  ton;  pig,  to  a  duty  of  5s.  6d.  per  ton.  It  is  remarka- 
ble, that  Irish  iron  pays  in  Great  Britain  a  duty  of  30s. 
lOd.  per  ton.  Both  in  the  French  and  British  West  In- 
dies, the  article  is  prohibited.  The  secretary  of  state,  to 
show  the  insignificance  of  the  discrimination  in  our  fa- 
vour, observes,  that  we  do  not  make  enough  for  our  own 
consumption,  but  this  was  not  foreseen  by  Great  Britain, 
when  the  discrimination  began,  having  arisen  from  the 
late  rapid  increase  of  manufactures  of  iron;  this  is  evinced 
by  the  fact,  ihat  in  a  year,  ending  30th  September,  1790, 
our  export  oj  iron  to  Great  Britain,  amounted  to  81,612 
dollars. 

The  foregoing  remarks  establish  clearly,  that  the  prin- 
cipal productions  of  this  country,  generally  speaking,  are 
more  favoured  by  the  British,  than  by  the  French  com- 
mercial system- 

Here,  it  may  be  proper  to  show  the  amount  of  the 
several  articles,  which  have  been  the  subject  of  inquiry, 
exported  to  the  respective  dominions  of  those  countries, 
for  the  period  of  one  year,  ending  30th  September,  1790, 
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Flour 
Grain 
Tob-icco 
Rice 

Wood 

Salter!  fish 

Fish  oil 

Pot  and  pearl  ash 

Salted  meats 

Indigo 

Live  animals 

Flaxseed 

Naval  stores 

Iron 

Dollars 


Total  to  French  dom. 


Domin.  of  France 

Dom  of  G.  Britain. 

\  ranee. 

W.Indies 

G.  Britain 

W. Indies 

392,341 

1,090,854 

676,274 

858,0.  6 

202,872 

77,920 

411,566 

273,505 

384  642 

43,104 

2,754,493 

22.8 1  (i 

1  ,6,461 

166,465 

773,852 

180,087 

110,864 

365.175 

240,174 

382,48  1 

1,106 

609,106 

10 

7,189 

91,298 

14,714 

8  1 ,048 

124 

20,720 

747,078 

14,109 

304,345 

898 

6,659 

10,897 

1,752 

473,830 

5,700 

352,795 

62,415 

3,290 

219,924 

3,169 

4,197 

190,670 

6,162 

1,525 

623 

81,612 

600 

1,393,286 

3,031,050|6,65  1,429 

1,805,744 

3,031,050 

to  Brit. 

1,805,744 

4,424,336 

8,457,173 

The  total  amount  of  exports  to  the  British  and  French 
dominions,  for  three  years  successively,  is  as  follows: 

For  a  year j  beginning  the  1st  of  October,  1789,  mid  end- 
ing the  30th  of  September,  1790. 


To  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain, 
To  the  dominion  of  France, 


Dolls. 

9,246,606 

4,668,902 


Excess  of  exportation  to  the  dominion  of  G.  Britain,  4,577,704 


For  a  year,  ending  the  30th  September,  1791. 

Dollars.     Ctt. 
To  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain,  -  7,953,4)8     21 

To  those  of  France,  -  -  -  4,298.762     26 


Fxcess  of  exports  to  the  dominions  of  G.  Britain,        3,654.655     95 
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For  a  Year,  ending  the  30th  September,  1792. 

Dollars. 
To  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain  »  8,269,465 

To  those  of  France  -  -  -  5,243  543 


Excess  to  Great  Britain  -  -  -  3,025,922 


Thus  it  appears,  that  our  exportations  to  the  British 
dominions,  upon  an  average  of  three  years,  have  exceeded 
those  to  the  French  dominions,  in  the  very  considerable 
sum  of  3,752,760  dollars  annually. 

To  judge  from  the  fact  of  our  exportations,  whether 
viewed  in  the  detail,  according  to  the  table  of  particular 
articles,  or  by  the  aggregate,  for  three  succeeding  years, 
established  by  official  documents,  there  would  be  no  he- 
sitation to  pronounce,  that  Great  Britain  is  a  more  impor- 
tant customer  to  us  than  France,  not  much  short,  indeed, 
of  the  ratio  of  two  to  one. 

But  the  secretary  of  state  informs  us,  "  that  the  great- 
est part  of  what  she  receives  from  us,  is  re-exported  to 
other  countries,  under  the  useless  charges  of  an  interme- 
diate deposit,  and  double  voyage." 

The  accuracy  of  this  assertion  may  justly  be  question- 
ed. It  is  probably  in  a  great  measure  founded  on  the 
statements  of  Lord  Sheffield,  without  a  proper  allowance 
for  the  change  of  circumstances.  Admitting  those  state- 
ments to  be  correct,  they  are  no  standard  for  the  present 
state  of  things. 

It  is  known,  that  at  the  period  to  which  they  relate, 
Great  Britain  had  a  monopoly  of  our  trade;  that  we  could 
not,  generally  speaking,  carry  our  commodities  to  other 
countries:  Of  course  she  became  an  intermediary  between 
us  and  them,  and  her  re-exportations  of  pur  commodities 
must  have  been  very  considerable. 

But,  having  had,  since  the  establishment  of  our  inde- 
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pendence,  free  access  to  other  countries^  Great  Britain 
has  ceased  to  be  an  intermediary  between  them  and  us, 
except  in  those  cases,  in  which  the  direct  relations  of 
commerce  between  us  and  certain  countries,  render  it 
less  convenient  to  carry  ourselves  our  commodities  di- 
rectly to  them,  than  to  use  Great  Britain  as  an  entrepot. 
This,  however,  is  a  case  of  limited  extent.  For  the  most 
part,  we  carry  on  a  direct  commerce  with  the  different 
countries  of  Europe.  Any  rule,  drawn  then  from  the 
state  of  things  prior  to  our  revolution,  would  be  entirety 
false,  in  reference  to  the  actual  state  of  things. 

We  may,  therefore,  venture  boldly  to  question  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  secretary  of  state's  assertion,  as  he  does  not 
furnish  us  with  the  data  on  which  it  is  grounded,  as  from 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  it  is  not  probable  that  any  satis- 
factory ones  were  possessed  by  him;  and  as  it  is  impro- 
bable, on  a  general  view,  that  so  large  a  proportion  as  he 
supposes,  is  re-exported. 

But  we  may  satisfy  ourselves  further,  by  a  more  parti- 
cular view,  of  the  error  of  his  conjecture. 

The  same  authority,  from  which  I  presume  his  sug- 
gestions are  derived,  "  that  before  the  war,  one  third  of 
our  indigo,  and  three  fourths  of  our  tobacco  and  rice, 
carried  to  Great  Britain,  were  re-exported,"  informs  us, 
that  "  most,  if  not  all  our  other  articles,  were  consumed 
there."* 

A  documentf  before  referred  to,  informs  us,  in  addi- 
tion, that  the  average  of  imports  into  Great  Britain,  for 
six  years,  ending  in  1774, 

*  Lord  Sheffield's  Observations  on  the  Commerce  of  the  Ame- 
rican States,  229. 

t  Report  of  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council,  Ap.  91. 
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From  the  United  States,  was — annually  /.  sterl.     1,752,142 

That  the  average  of  6  years,  ending  in  1789,  was         -  908,636 

Constituting  an  annual  decrease  of         -  /.sterl.     843,056 


nearly  half  of  the  whole  amount  of  former  exports. 

The  same  document  accounts  for  this  difference,  by 
stating,  that  the  decrease  of  imports  of  rice  and  tobacco, 
frojn  the  United  States,  since  the  war,  was — 

Tobacco  /.  582,987     6 

Rice  _  .  -  196,526    15   4 


Making  together         -  /.   779,514     1  4 

Our  own  documents  prove,  in  respect  to  the  article  of 
tobacco,  that  more  than  one  halfoi  our  export  is  directly 
from  the  United  States  to  countries  other  than  Great 
Britain. 

The  decrease  in  the  articles  of  tobacco  and  rice  is  a 
convincing  proof  that  we  now  carry  ourselves,  to  other 
foreign  markets,  the  principal  part  of  that  proportion  of 
these  articles  which  used  formerly  to  be  carried  to  Great 
Britain,  and  re-exported  from  thence. 

When  we  consider  this  fact,  and  the  small  proportion 
which  indigo  bears  to  our  whole  export,  the  probability 
of  a  proportional  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  that  arti- 
cle re-exported,  and  that  these  three  articles  are  the  only 
considerable  ones  of  re  exportation,  we  must  conclude 
that  there  is  great  exaggeration  in  the  supposition,  that 
the  greatest  part  of  our  commodities,  now  carried  to 
Great  Britain,  is  re-exported  from  thence. 

There  appears  to  be  a  strong  probability  that  the  al- 
lowance of  one  third  of  our  whole  exports  to  Great  Bri- 
tain for  re-exportation  would  be  ample. 

Let  us  then  take  this  proportion  as  a  rule  of  calculation. 

With  regard  to  the  British  dominions,  other  than 
Great  Britain  herself,  the  idea  of  re-exportation  is  not 
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more    applicable   to   them    than  to   the   dominions  of 
France. 

Let  us,  according  to  these  data,  compute  the  probable 
consumption  of  Great  Britain  for  the  years  before  men. 
tioned: — The  computation  will  stand  thus: — 

For  the  year,  ending  the  SOth  September,  1790. 

Dollars . 
Two  thirds  the  export  to  Great  Britain  herself  4,592,682 

Whole  of  exports  to  her  other  dominions  -  2,357,583 


Actual  consumption  of  British  dominions  -  6,950,265 

Total  exports  to  French  dominions  in  that  year  4,668,902 


Excess  of  actual  consumption  of  British  dominions  be- 
yond total  of  exportation  to  French  dominions  2,281,363 


for  the  year,  ending  the  30th  September,  1791. 

Dollars. 
Two  thirds  of  export  to  Great  Britain  herself  3,295,032 

Whole  exports  to  her  other  dominions         -  -  3,010,868 

Actual  consumption  of  British  dominions  -  6,305,900 

Total  exports  to  French  dominions  -  -        4,298,762 


Excess  of  actual  consumption  of  British  dominions  be- 
yond total  of  exportation  to  French  dominions        -        2,007,138 


For  the  year,  ending  the  30th  September,  1792. 

Dollars. 
Two  thirds  of  export  to  Great  Britain  herself  -  3,170,832 
Whole  exportation  to  her  other  dominions         -  3,513,217 


Actual  consumption  of  British  dominions       -  6,684,049 

Total  exports  to  French  dominions  -  -        5,243,543 


Excess        -  -  -  -  1,440,506 


From  this  view  it  may  rationally  be  inferred  that  Great 
Britain  and  her  dominions  actually  consumed,  annually, 
of  our  commodities,  two  millions  of  dollars  more  in  value 
than  France  and  her  dominions. 
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The  comparison  upon  these  years  is  particularly  fa- 
vourable to  France.  In  the  markets  of  Great  Britain  and 
her  dominions,  things  have  gone  on  during  the  whole  time 
in  their  natural  course,  while  in  those  of  France  and  her 
dominions,  from  the  relaxations  incident  to  a  state  of  re- 
volution and  convulsion,  and  from  the  additional  wants 
created  by  the  same  causes,  our  commodities  have  found 
a  much  greater  latitude  in  their  markets,  than  they  would 
enjoy  in  settled  times. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  years  1786  and  1788,  a  very 
small  quantity  ofjlour  was  exported  to  France  and  her 
dominions,  (for  Philadelphia  is  in  this  case  a  good  stan- 
dard for  the  whole,)  while  in  the  years  upon  which  the 
computation  has  been  just  made,  this  article  has  been  the 
principal  item  in  the  supplies  to  the  French  dominions. 

The  just  inference  is  that  in  settled  times,  Great  Bri- 
tain, with  her  dominions,  has  been  and  would  be  a  much 
better  customer  to  the  United  States,  as  a  consumer,  than 
France,  with  her  dominions. 

But  the  stress  which  is  laid  upon  the  re-exportations 
from  Great  Britain,  as  diminishing  her  value  as  a  cus- 
tomer, is  founded  on.  false  principles. 

Since  we  have  access  to  the  countries  to  which  she 
re-exports  some  of  our  commodities,  we  shall  carry  them 
there  ourselves,  in  every  case,  in  which  it  is  our  interest 
to  do  so:  in  order,  however,  to  its  being  our  interest  to 
do  it,  it  is  necessary  not  only  that  the  countries  in  ques- 
tion should  stand  in  need  of  our  commodities,  but  that 
they  should  have  commodities,  which  it  would  be  conve- 
nient for  us  to  receive  in  exchange.  Otherwise,  especiallv 
where  distant  voyages  are  to  be  performed,  our  vessels 
would  not  find  sufficient  employment  to  render  voyages 
profitable,  nor  would  the  capital  employed  be  always 
turned  to  due  advantage.  Again,  the  nature  of  the  trade 
may  be  such  as  to  require  greater  capital  for  carrying  it 
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on  with  advantage  than  our  merchants  may  possess,  and 
the  capital  of  our  merchants,  left  free  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  foreign  capitals,  may  flow  in  a  course  of  more 
beneficial  employment. 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  if  there  were  no  nation  whose 
relations  with  the  countries  in  question,  made  it  conve- 
nient to  be  an  intermediary  between  us  and  them,  our 
commodities  would  not  find  their  way  thither,  in  equal 
quantities,  to  what  they  now  do,  if  at  all. 

The  intervention  of  Great  Britain,  therefore,  may,  in 
most  cases,  be  considered  as  a  mean  of  extending,  instead 
of  abridging  our  commerce,  and  that  intervention  may 
be  no  less  beneficial  to  us,  than  if  she  were  herself  the 
consumer  of  the  commodities. 

The  fact  of  Great  Britain  being  an  intermediary,  as  far 
as  it  is  true,  being  then  the  result  of  the  natural  course  of 
trade,  left  to  itself,  is  a  proof  that  it  is  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  that  she  should  stand,  in  the  cases  suppos- 
ed, in  the  relation  in  which  she  does  stand,  between  us 
and  other  foreign  countries.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing 
of  weight  in  the  observation,  that  the  quantities  of  our 
commodities  which  Great  Britain  receives,  and  re- 
exports, are  greater  than  "  reason  or  national  interest 
would  dictate." 

IMPORTS. 

I  shall  proceed,  in  the  next  place,   to  a  view  of  our 
Import  Trade  with  the  dominions  of  France  and  Britain. 
These,  in  the  year,  taken  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  were — 

From  Great  Britain  and  her  dominions  Dolls.  15,285,428 

From  France  and  her  dominions  -  -  2,068,348 

From  the  secretary's  statement,  it  appears  that  about 
three  fourths  of  our  imports  come  from  Great  Britain 
and  her  dominions,  of  which  a  considerable  part  is  from 
the  West  Indies. 
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This,  too,  seems  to  be  considered  by  some  persons  as 
a  grievance.  But  it'  is  among  the  circumstances  which 
demonstrate  to  an  unbiassed  mind,  the  great  importance 
and  utility  of  our  trade  with  Great  Britain;  nor  can  an 
alteration  be  made,  but  by  means,  violent,  and  contrary 
to  our  interests,  except  in  a  way,  which  is  not  the  object 
of  the  report,  namely,  an  efficacious  system  of  encourage- 
ment to  home  manufactures.  Every  effort  to  turn  the  tide 
of  trade  from  Great  Britain  to  other  countries,  will  amount 
to  a  premium  upon  the  manufactures  and  productions  of 
those  countries,  at  the  expense  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

How  does  it  happen,  that  the  imports  from  Great  Bri- 
tain are  so  considerable?  Evidently,  from  two  causes. 

First — Because  Great  Britain,  aggregately  considered, 
is  unquestionably  the  first  manufacturing  country  in  the 
world,  and  can  supply  us  with  the  greatest  number  of  ar- 
ticles we  want,  on  the  best  terms. 

Secondly — Because  her  merchants  have  large  capitals, 
and  can  afford  to  give  us  extensive  credit.  Our  mer- 
chants, in  general,  have  small  capitals,  and  want  credit. 

Both  the  one  and  the  other  circumstance  make  it  the 
interest  of  this  country  to  deal  with  that  to  the  extent  we 
do. 

It  is  manifestly  our  interest,  to  be  supplied  with  the 
manufactures  we  want,  of  the  best  quality,  and  on  the 
best  terms,  and  to  take  them  from  that  country,  which  is 
most  able  to  furnish  them. 

Deficient  in  capitals  ourselves,  it  has  been  very  useful 
to  us,  to  find  a  country  which  could  supply  that  defici- 
ency: No  circumstance  has  tended  more  to  nourish  the 
industry,  the  agriculture,  and  the  commerce  of  this  coun- 
try, and  to  advance  its  growth;  and  though,  in  a  for  less  de- 
gree, it  continues  still  to  have  the  same  effect. 

In  proportion  as  we  have  less  need  of  our  own  capital. 
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to  purchase  the  foreign  commodities  we  want,  is  our  abi- 
lity to  use  it,  in  the  exportation  of  out  own,  in  ship-buiid- 
ing  and  navigation,  in  manufactures,  and  other  internal 
improvements,  and  in  the  payment  of  the  national  re 
venues. 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world  in  a  situation  to  be- 
nefit so  much  by  the  aid  of  foreign  capital,  as  the  United 
States:  This  arises,  not  only  from  the  inadequateness, 
compared  with  the  objects  of  employment,  of  our  own 
capital,  but  from  the  condition  in  which  we  are,  with 
numerous  resources  unexplored  and  undeveloped. 

But  it  has  been  said  that  France  can  supply  us  with 
many  articles  better  than  Great  Britain;  this  expression, 
better,  ought  to  include  credit,  as  well  as  price  and  quality, 
for  if  we  stand  in  need  of  credit,  that  country  which  can- 
not give  it  to  us  cannot  supply  us  on  as  good  terms  as 
the  country  which  can.  Now  it  is  known  that  the  mer- 
chants of  France  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  give  compe- 
tent credit  to  our  merchants. 

Moreover,  though  it  may  be  true  that  France  can  sup- 
ply us  with  certain  articles  of  as  good  or  better  quality 
than  Great  Britain,  the  number  and  extent  of  them  is 
small,  compared  with  the  number  and  extent  of  the  ar- 
ticles with  which  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  can  furnish 
us  of  better  quality,  and,  quality  considered,  cheaper 
than  France. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  articles  we  import  from  Europe 
consists  of  hardwares,  earthenware,  manufactures  of  cot- 
ton and  wool  and  linens,  all  which,  for  general  use,  can 
be  had  better  from  Britain  and  Ireland  than  from  other 
countries.  The  present  extremely  deranged  state  of  the 
manufactures  of  France  is  not  here  noticed,  as  the  argu- 
ment is  deemed  sufficiently  strong  without  it. 

Every  man  of  business  knows  that  if  is  of  moment  to 
a  merchant  to  find  a  various  and  well  assorted  cargo,  and 
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that  it  is,  generally  speaking,  his  interest  to  go  to  that 
place,  where  he  can  obtain  the  greatest  variety  of  the  ar- 
ticles of  his  trade,  though  some  of  them  may  not  be  upon 
equally  good  terms,  rather  than  go  to  another,  where  he 
he  cannot  have  the  same  variety  and  assortment  of  good 
articles,  though  he  might  be  able  to  obtain  there,  a  few  of 
better  quality  and  lower  price.  Hence,  Great  Britain  is, 
in  every  view,  the  best  supplier  of  this  country.  As  trade 
has  been  hitherto  left  to  find  its  own  channels,  the  pre- 
sumption is,  that  it  has  flowed  in  those,  where  its  natural 
relations,  and  its  best  interests  have  led. 

I  shall  not  deny,  that  it  would  be  desirable,  in  order  to 
diminish  our  dependance  for  supply  on  one  nation,  that 
others  could  attract  a  portion  of  the  trade  we  have  with 
Great  Britain,  by  being  able  to  supply  us  equally  well 
with  what  we  want,  and  in  a  manner  which  would  make 
it  the  interest  of  our  merchants  to  turn  their  attention  to- 
wards them.  But  it  will  not  follow,  that  such  change 
ought  to  be  brought  about  by  artificial  methods.  Indeed, 
this  cannot  be  done,  without  sacrificing  the  interests  of 
this  country  to  those  of  others. 

To  lessen  the  importation  of  the  commodities  of  Great 
Britain,  as  far  as  it  may  be  practicable,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  prohibitions,  or  to  duties,  so  much  higher 
than  those  paid  by  other  countries  on  the  like  articles,  as 
to  counterbalance  the  disadvantages  they  labour  under, 
in  the  competition  for  our  market.  Either  method  will 
operate  as  a  bounty  upon  the  commodities  of  certain  fo- 
reign nations,  to  the  prejudice  of  others,  which  bounty 
will  be  paid  at  the  expense  of  our  citizens. 

A  prohibition,  by  lessening  the  competition  of  foreign 
nations,  and  of  course,  the  quantity  of  goods  brought  to 
market,  would  increase  the  price  of  the  goods  of  those 
nations,  to  whom  the  monopoly  was  given;  our  citizens 
would  consequently,  pay  dearer  for   their  supply,  and 
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would  sustain  a  positive  expense,  to  support,  not  their  own 
industry  and  manufactures,  but  those  of  other  countries. 

The  same  effect  would  happen  in  the  case  of  additional 
duties;  they  would  either  exclude  the  articles  of  the  coun- 
tries upon  which  they  were  laid,  and  operate  as  a  prohibi- 
tion; or,  if  they  did  not,  they  would  tend  to  raise  the 
prices  of  all  articles  of  the  same  kind,  from  whatever 
country  brought;  those  who  import  the  highly  dutied 
articles  would  endeavour  to  incorporate  the  duty  with  the 
price,  because  they  could  not  afford  to  do  otherwise: — 
The  importers  from  the  other  countries  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  circumstance  to  increase  their  profit,  and 
would  add  proportionably  to  the  price  of  their  com- 
modities. 

But  the  very  necessity  of  laying  high  duties  to  favour 
the  competition  of  other  countries,  supposes  that  they 
cannot  afford  to  sell  their  commodities  of  equal  quality, 
as  cheap  as  the  country  on  whose  commodities  the  duties 
are  laid,  and  aims,  by  rendering  these  dearer,  to  bring 
them  at  least  to  the  level  of  those  which  were  before  un- 
dersold. It  results  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
will  have  to  pay  higher  prices  than  formerly,  and  this,  as 
already  observed,  not  for  their  own  advantage,  but  for 
that  of  foreigners. 

Among  the  contrivances  used,  to  depreciate  the  value 
of  our  commercial  connexion  with  Great  Britain,  is  this, 
that  the  credit  which  she  gives  us  is  pernicious,  by  indu- 
cing us  to  run  in  debt.  As  well  might  it  be  said,  that  the 
credit  which  a  settler  of  new  land,  obtains  upon  the  land 
which  he  has  purchased,  or  that  which  a  tailor  gets  upon 
the  cloth,  which  he  works  up  in  the  course  of  his  trade, 
is  prejudicial.  The  truth  is,  that  credit,  though  liable  to 
abuse,  is  tiie  substitute  for  capital  in  all  trades,  and  that  it 
serves  to  foster  them,  and  increase  the  mass  of  industrv. 
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though  the  slothful  and  the  extravagant  suffer  by  it.  In 
a  young  country,  like  our's,  it  is  an  essential  nutriment. 

If  we  turn  to  the  West  Indies,  there  too,  the  compari- 
son, as  to  our  supply,  is  in  favour  of  Great  Britain. 

While,  from  the  French  West  Indies,  the  permanent 
system  of  France  allows  us  to  have  nothing  but  molasses 
and  rum,  that  of  Great  Britain  allows  us  to  have  not  only 
those  articles,  but  in  addition  to  them,  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa, 
ginger, pimento  and  salt;  and  that  directly,  from  the  islands, 
while  the  general  ride  is,  that  they  cannot  be  carried  di- 
rectly to  any  other  foreign  country. 

It  ought  to  be  deemed  no  inconsiderable  advantage  to 
have  a  direct  supply  from  the  islands  of  necessaries  and 
comforts  so  important  to  us,  and  to  be  relieved  from  the 
inconvenience  and  expense  of  getting  them  by  the  circui- 
tous route  of  Europe,  an  advantage  to  which  we  were  left 
by  the  system  of  France,  as  far  as  it  could  be  executed. 
Its  having  been  in  a  great  degree  frustrated  by  colonial 
relaxations  and  contraband  practices,  does  not  alter  the 
complexion  of  that  system. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said,  that  Great  Britain 
is  our  best  furnisher,  as  well  as  our  best  customer. 

NAVIGATION. 

In  all  the  points  upon  which  the  comparison  of  our 
commerce  with  Great  Britain  and  France  has  hitherto 
turned,  the  advantage  is  on  the  side  of  that  which  we 
carry  on  with  Great  Britain. 

The  only  point  of  further  comparison,  respects  our 
Navigation. 

In  the  trade  immediately  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  as  far  as  respects  our  own  commodi- 
ties, our  ships  are  upon  the  same  footing  with  those  of 
Great  Britain  (with  the  exception  only,  of  Is.  9d.  sterling 
per  ton,  for  light  and  Trinity  dues,  paid  more  on  our's 
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than  on  British  vessels,  in  all  the  ports  of  England,  but 
London)  and  upon  a  better  footing,  than  those  of  other 
foreign  powers.  For,  while  they  pay,  upon  the  carriage 
of  several  of  their  own  commodities,  additional  duties, 
called  alien  duties,  our  ships  are  exempt  from  them  This 
is  a  discrimination  of  some  consequence  in  our  favour, 
beneficial  not  only  to  our  navigation,  but  to  our  agri- 
culture. 

It  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  departure  in  our  favour, 
from  the  principle  of  her  navigation  act. 

In  the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  France,  our 
ships  are  upon  the  same  footing  with  the  most  favoured 
nations,  not  better. 

So  far,  therefore,  the  comparison  is  in  favour  of  the 
system  of  Great  Britain. 

But  France  allows  us  to  carry  thither  foreign  commo- 
dities in  our  bottoms,  which  Great  Britain  does  not  per- 
mit. This  is  an  advantage,  but  it  is  one  which  we  enjoy 
in  common  -with  other  nations,  and  its  importance  in  fact 
has  hitherto  not  been  very  great,  though  it  has  been  ren- 
dered greater  than  it  would  naturally  be,  by  the  disorder- 
ed state  of  her  West  India  affairs. 

The  point,  truly  interesting  to  us,  is  the  carriage  of 
our  own  commodities.  From  the  British  West  Indies,  our 
vessels  are  entirely  excluded,  (except  in  the  instance  of 
salt  from  Turk's  Island,)  while  France  admits  into  her 
islands  our  vessels  of  sixty  tons  and  upwards,  in  common 
with  the  like  vessels  of  other  foreign  countries.  The  com- 
parison, therefore,  in  respect  to  the  West  Indies,  is  entire- 
ly in  favour  of  France. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  remark  incidentally,  that  it 
is  far  more  important  to  us,  to  have  our  navigation  upon 
a  good  footing  with  the  European  dominions  of  Great 
Britain,  than  with  her  West  India  possessions.  This  is 
evinced,  by  considering,  that  our  exports  to  her  West 
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Indies,  arc  upon  an  average,  less  than  a  third  of  our  ex- 
ports to  her  European  dominions. 

But,  upon  the  whole,  the  system  of  France  may  be 
considered  as  more  favourable  to  our  navigation  than  that 
of  Great  Britain. 

Yet  the  effect,  as  to  the  quantity  of  our  tonnage,  em- 
ployed in  our  trade  with  those  countries,  is  very  different 
from  that  which  is  suggested  in  the  report  of  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  who  has,  in  this  respect,  pursued  a  very- 
erroneous  guide. 

He  states  the  tonnage,  employed  between  the  United 
States  and 

The  dominions  of  France  -  at   Tons    116,410 

The  dominions  of  Great  Britain  -  -  43,580 

But  this  statement  is  taken,  not  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  ships  employed,  but  according  to  the  number  of  in- 
ward entries  made  by  each.  Of  course,  a  vessel  of  one 
hundred  tons,  making  two  voyages  in  a  year,  to  and  from 
Great  Britain  (as  much  as  can  usually  be  made)  would 
appear  by  the  duties,  only  as  two  hundred  tons;  whereas 
the  same,  or  another  vessel  of  equal  burden,  making  four 
voyages  in  a  year,  to  the  French  West  Indies,  (which 
can,  without  difficulty,  be  done)  would  appear,  by  the 
same  entries,  as  four  hundred  tons.  So  that  our  naviga- 
tion with  the  British  dominions,  being  entirely  with  those 
of  Europe,  where  the  voyages  in  a  year  are  few,  and  with 
the  French  dominions,  being  chiefly  with  the  West  In- 
dies, where  the  voyages  in  a  year  are  frequent,  it  might 
happen  that  the  returns  which  have  been  followed  by  the 
secretary  of  state,  would  show  nominally,  double  the 
quantity  of  tonnage  employed  between  the  United  States 
and  the  dominions  of  France,  than  between  the  United 
States  and  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain;  while  in  fact, 
we  might  have  more  actual  tonnage  employed  in  the  lat- 
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ter  than  in  the  former  case.  An  inaccuracy  of  this  nature 
demonstrates  the  incorrect  manner  in  which  the  report 
has  been  framed. 

According  to  a  return  lately  made  to  this  house,  the 
real  proportion  of  actual  tonnage  of  the  United  States, 
employed  in  our  trade  with  the  dominions  of  France  and 
Great  Britain,  in  the  year,  ending  30th  September,  1792, 
is  as  follows: — 

With  those  of  France  -  -  -  Tons     82,510 

With  those  of  Great  Britain  ...  66,582 

We  find  then,  upon  a  comprehensive  and  particular  in- 
vestigation of  the  system  of  Great  Britain,  that  instead  of 
its  wearing  an  aspect  particularly  unfriendly  towards  us, 
it  has  in  fact  a  contrary  aspect;  that  compared  with  other 
foreign  nations,  it  makes  numerous  and  substantial  discri- 
minations in  our  favour;  that  it  secures  by  means,  which 
operate  as  bounties  upon  our  commodities,  a  preference 
in  her  markets  to  the  greatest  number  of  our  principal 
productions,  and  thereby  materially  promotes  our  agricul- 
ture and  commerce;  that  in  the  system  of  France  there 
is  but  a  single  and  not  very  important  instance  of  a  simi- 
lar kind;  that  if  France  allows  us  some  advantages  of  na- 
vigation in  her  islands,  she  allows  the  same  advantages  to 
all  other  foreign  nations,  while  Great  Britain  allows  ad- 
vantages to  our  navigation  with  herself  directly  which  she 
does  not  allow  to  other  foreign  nations;  that  if  France 
admits  our  salted  fish  into  her  West  India  islands,  she 
does  it  under  such  duties  upon  our's  and  such  premiums 
upon  her  own  as  would  exclude  us  from  them,  if  she  had 
capacity  to  supply  herself,  while  she  formally  prohibits 
cur  four;  that  if  Great  Britain  excludes  our  fish  from 
her  islands,  she  freely  admits  our  flour;  that  while  France, 
as  far  as  we  are  permitted  to  trade  with  her  islands,  lets 
in  other  foreign  nations  to  a  competition  with  us  on  equal 
terms,  Great  Britain  excludes  from  a  competition  with 
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most  of  the  articles  of  the  United  States,  which  she  ad- 
mits into  the  islands,  the  like  articles  of  other  foreign 
countries;  that  while  France  permits  us  to  be  supplied 
directly  from  her  islands  with  nothing  more  than  she 
permits  to  other  nations,  and  with  only  the  two  articles 
of  molasses  and  rum,  Great  Britain  allows  us  to  be  sup- 
plied directly  from  her  islands  with  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  essential  articles,  and  refuses  a  direct  supply  of 
those  articles  to  other  foreign  countries;  that  if  the  system 
of  France  is  somewhat  more  favourable  to  our  navigation, 
that  of  Great  Britain  is  far  more  favourable  to  our  agri- 
culture, our  commerce,  and  to  the  due  and  comfortable 
supply  of  our  wants;  that  Great  Britain  is  a  better  fur- 
nisher than  France  of  the  articles  we  want  from  other 
foreign  countries,  and  a  better  customer  for  what  we  have 
to  sell;  and  that  the  actual  relations  of  commerce  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  are  more  extensive 
and  important  than  between  the  United  States  and  France, 
and  it  may  be  added,  or  any  other  country  in  the  world, 
for  our  trade  with  France  is  no  doubt  second  in  im- 
portance. 

Where  dien  is  the  ground  for  extolling  the  liberal  po- 
licy of  France,  the  superior  importance  of  our  commer- 
cial connexion  with  her,  and  for  exclaiming  against  the 
the  illiberal  and  oppressive  policy  of  Great  Britain,  and  for 
representing  our  intercourse  with  her  as  secondary  in 
consequence  and  utility?  There  is  none.  'Tis  altogether 
a  deception  which  has  been  long  successfully  practised 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  which  it  is  high 
time  we  should  unmask. 

If  we  pass  from  the  fact  of  the  footing  of  our  com- 
merce with  France  and  Great  Britain  to  the  principles  and 
motives  of  their  respective  systems,  we  shall  find  as  little 
room  for  culogium  on  the  one  as  censure  on  the  other. 
Candour  will  assign  to  both  the  same  station  in  our  goorl 
or  bad  opinion. 
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Both  (like  other  nations)  have  aimed  at  securing  the 
greatest  possible  portion  of  benefit  to  themselves,  with  no 
greater  concession  to  our  interests  than  was  supposed  to 
coincide  with  their  own. 

The  colonial  system  of  France  is  the  great  theme  of 
the  plaudits  of  her  partizans.  The  detail  already  entered 
into  respecting  it  will  now  be  further  elucidated  by  a  con- 
cise view  of  its  general  principles  and  progress. 

An  ordinance  of  the  year  17:27,  like  the  British  navi- 
gation act,  had  given  to  the  mother  country  a  monopoly 
of  the  trade  of  the  colonies,  and  had  entirely  excluded 
foreigners  from  it. 

Experience  having  shown,  as  we  learn  from  an  ordi- 
nance of  30th  August,  1784,  that  it  was  necessary  to  mo- 
derate the  rigour  of  that  system,  small  relaxations  from 
time  to  time  accordingly  took  place,  and  by  the  ordinance 
just  mentioned,  more  important  alterations  were  made. 

That  ordinance  establishes  several  free  ports  in  the 
French  islands,  one  at  St.  Lucie,  one  at  Martinique,  one 
at  Guadaloupe,  one  at  Tobago,  and  three  at  St.  Domingo, 
and  grants  permission,  "  till  the  king  should  please  other- 
wise to  ordain,"  to  foreign  vessels  of  at  least  sixty  tons 
burthen  to  carry  to  those  free  ports  wood  of  all  kinds,  pit 
coal,  live  animals,  salted  beef,  but  not  pork,  salted  cod 
and  fish,  rice,  Indian  corn,  vegetables,  green  hides  in  the 
hair  or  tanned,  peltry,  turpentine  and  tar,  and  to  take  from 
the  same  ports  molasses,  rum,  and  merchandizes  which 
had  been  imported  from  France,  charging  the  articles 
which  are  permitted  to  be  imported,  with  the  duties 
stated  in  the  table. 

The  steps  which  succeeded  that  ordinance,  calculated 
to  narrow  its  operation  in  regard  to  the  article  offish,  have 
been  already  noted  so  particularly  as  to  render  a  recapitu- 
lation unnecessary. 

It  is  sufficient  to  repeat  that  they  manifested  on  this 
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point  a  decided  disposition  to  exclude  as  far  as  possible 
foreign,  from  a  competition  with  their  own  fish. 

)t  appears  then  that  the  general  principle  of  the  colony 
system  of  France,  like  that  of  Great  Britain,  was  a  system 
of  monopoly,  and  that  some  temporary  deviations  from  it 
were  from  time  to  time  made,  from  necessity  or  the  force 
of  circumstances. 

In  like  manner,  the  navigation  act  of  Great  Britain 
gives  the  mother  country  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  her 
colonies,  not  only  as  to  navigation,  but  as  to  supply,  but 
the  force  of  circumstances  has  led  to  some  deviations. 

The  deviations  of  France  have  extended  partially  to 
navigation,  as  well  as  to  supply.  Those  of  Great  Briiain 
have  extended  further  than  those  of  France,  as  to  supply  y 
but  have  been  narrower  as  to  navigation.  Neither  how- 
ever has  deviated  further  than  particular  situation  dicta- 
ted. Great  Britain  has  been  less  relax*,  d  on  the  article  of 
navigation  than  France,  because  tthe  means  of  navigation 
possessed  by  the  former  were  more  adequate  than  those 
possessed  by  the  latter:  France  has  been  more  restrictive 
on  the  article  of  exports  that  Great  Britain,  because  her 
home  market  was  more  adequate  to  the  consumption  of 
the  productions  of  her  islands  than  that  of  Great  Britain 
to  those  of  her  islands,  and  because  the  latter  found  ad- 
vantages in  allowing  a  freer  export  to  the  United  States 
as  an  article  of  exchange.  France  permitted  the  introduc- 
tion of  salted  beef  and  fish  into  her  islands,  because  she 
could  not  sufficiently  furnish  those  articles  herself:  She 
prohibited  flour  and  pork,  because  she  thought  herself 
competent  to  the  supply  of  them:  Great  Britain  prohibits 
Jish,  because  she  knew  herself  able  to  furnish  it,  and,  like 
France,  was  jealous  of  an  interference  with  her  fisheries, 
as  a  main  support  of  her  navigation.  She  permitted  four, 
because  she  knew  herself  unable  to  supply  it.  As  far  as 
the  measures  of  France  may  have  had  a  conciliatory  as- 
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pect  towards  this  country,  she  was  influenced  by  the  de- 
sire of  sharing  more  largely  in  our  trade,  and  diverting 
it  more  from  her  ancient  rival.  As  far  as  the  measures  of 
Great  Britain  may  have  made  any  concession  to  us,  they 
have  proceeded  from  a  sense  of  our  importance  to  her  as 
a  customer,  from  the  utility  of  our  supplies  to  her,  from  a 
conviction  that  it  was  necessary  to  facilitate  to  us  the 
means  of  re-exchange,  that  it  was  better  to  take  our  com- 
modities, which  were  paid  for  in  commodities,  than  those 
of  other  countries,  which  she  might  have  to  pay  for  in 
specie,  that  it  was  good  policy  to  give  us  some  douceur, 
as  well  to  hinder  our  commerce  from  running  into  ano- 
ther channel,  as  to  prevent  collisions  which  might  be  mu- 
tually injurious. 

These  are  the  true  features  of  the  systems  of  both 
countries,  as  to  motives.  If  we  are  unprejudiced,  we  shall 
see  in  neither  of  them  either  enmity  or  particular  friend- 
ship; but  we  shall  see  in  both  a  predominant  principle  of 
self  interest,  the  universal  rule  of  national  conduct. 

Having  completed  my  comparison  of  the  two  systems 
of  France  and  Great  Britain  towards  this  country,  I  shall 
now  extend  it  to  those  of  other  countries,  in  order  to  mark 
the  principal  differences. 

The  nations  with  whom  we  have  treaties,  will  be  first 
attended  to.  These  are  the  United  Netherlands  and  Swe- 
den: Our  commercial  relations  to  Prussia  are  too  slight 
to  include  that  power. 

In  this  further  comparison,  time  not  permitting  a  strict 
examination  of  their  accuracy,  the  report  of  the  secretary 
of  state  will  be  my  guide  as  to  facts,  except  in  those 
points,  where  they  are  known  to  be  erroneous. 

1st.  As  to  the  United  Netherlands: — In  their  Europe- 
an dominions,  they  prohibit  our  salted  meats,  meals  and 
bread  of  all  sorts,  and,  as  we  do  towards  them,  lay  a  pro- 
hibitory duty  on  spirits  distilled  from  grain,  but,  in  the 
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term,  bread,  is  not  to  be  comprehended  our  wheat  and 
other  grain,  which  with  our  other  productions  except 
those  just  mentioned,  are  understood  to  be  receivable 
upon  duties,  averaging  three  per  cent.  They  also,  like 
France,  admit  foreign  goods  in  our  vessels,  in  common 
with  those  of  other  nations,  except  some  East  India  ar- 
ticles. And  our  ships  may  be  sold  and  naturalized  there, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  privileges,  which  some- 
what lessen  their  value.  Our  vessels  navigate  thither  on 
the  footing  of  the  most  favoured  nations. 

In  the  Dutch  islands,  our  vessels  and  produce,  to  wit, 
flour,  Indian  corn,  pork,  beef,  fish,  staves,  boards,  shin- 
gles, ship-bread,  bar-iron,  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine,  are 
received,  subject  to  moderate  duties;  they  are  also  re- 
ceived in  the  other  American  possessions  of  the  Dutch, 
but  upon  heavier  duties,  equal,  if  I  am  rightly  informed, 
to  five  per  cent.;  ar  ratio,  however,  not  to  be  complained 
of.  From  their  islands,  it  is  believed  we  may  bring  every 
thing;  from  their  possessions  on  this  continent,  only  rum 
and  molasses. 

It  is  not  understood  that  there  are  any  discriminations 
for  or  against  us,  in  the  system  of  the  United  Nether- 
lands. 

The  result  is,  that  their  system  in  Europe  is  less  fa- 
vourable to  us  than  that  of  Great  Britain;  and  less  fa- 
vourable, in  a  smaller  degree,  than  that  of  France.  That 
in  the  West  Indies,  it  is  more  favourable  to  us,  than  that 
either  of  Great  Britain  or  France.  They,  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, prohibit  our  salted  meats,  an  article,  upon  which 
France  lays  duties,  high  enough,  with  other  causes,  to 
prevent  any  considerable  supply  from  us;  they  prohibit 
our  meals  and  bread,  for  which  Great  Britain,  by  the 
operation  of  her  regulations,  is  only  an  occasional  cus- 
tomer, which  France  receives  on  a  small  duty,  but  in  or- 
dinary times  has  no  market  for. 
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They  lay  prohibitory  duties  on  our  spirits  distilled 
from  grain,  which  England  does  not  admit,  and  France 
has  no  market  for. 

They  admit  our  fish  on  a  low  duty,  which  England 
formally  prohibits,  and  France  virtually,  by  high  duties 
on  our's,  and  premiums  on  her  own.  They  receive  our 
grain  on  moderate  duties,  for  which  England,  by  the 
operation  of  her  system,  is  only  an  occasional  customer, 
and  for  which  France  has  a  very  confined  market.  They 
receive  our  other  productions  upon  moderate  duties, 
which  are  generally  free  in  England,  and  are  admitted 
upon  lower  duties;  and,  like  France,  they  permit  us  to 
carry  to  them  foreign  commodities,  as  well  as  our  own, 
while  Great  Britain  confines  us  to  our  own. 

But  these  diversities  (though  they  leave  a  balance  in 
their  favour,  with  regard  to  Great  Britain)  are  much 
more  than  counterpoised,  by  the  discriminations  made 
in  favour  of  our  commodities  and  our  ships,  by  Great 
Britain. 

In  the  West  Indies,  and  their  other  American  posses- 
sions, if  they  lay  duties  upon  our  commodities,  free,  by 
the  system  of  Great  Britain,  and  heavier  in  some  in- 
stances, than  those  laid  upon  the  same  commodities  by 
France,  they  admit  a  greater  number  of  our  commodities 
than  either  of  those  powers,  and  our  ships,  more  exten- 
sively, even  than  France.  Their  duties,  where  they  are 
not  excessive,  or  higher  than  those  on  the  like  commo- 
dities from  other  countries,  must  be,  for  the  most  part, 
immaterial  to  us.  They,  however,  permit  no  other  re- 
turns from  their  continental  American  possessions,  than 
rum  and  molasses,  in  which  they  are  less  favourable  than 
Great  Britain,  and  equally  favourable  with  France. 

Our  trade  with  the  United  Netherlands  appears  to  be 
the  third  in  importance,  with  respect  to  imports  and  ex- 
ports. To  diminish  the  importance  of  the  Dutch  to  us,  as 
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customers,  it  is  alleged,  that  they  consume  only  a  small 
proportion  of  what  they  take  from  us;  but  the  observa- 
tions made  in  respect  to  Great  Britain,  show,  that  too 
much  stress  is  laid  on  this  circumstance:  It  is  admitted, 
that  they  give  to  our  commodities  access  to  the  inland 
parts  of  Europe,  a  thing  as  useful  to  us,  as  if  they  con- 
sumed them  themselves;  and  if  they  are  the  medium  of 
conveyance  to  some  of  the  maritime  countries,  it  is  be- 
cause the  relations  of  commerce  render  it  convenient  that 
it  should  be  so. 

2.  As  to  Sweden. 

In  Europe,  she  receives  favourably  our  grains  and 
meals,  salted  provisions,  indigo  and  whale-oil.  She  lays 
upon  our  rice,  a  duty  of  sixteen  mills  per  lb.  if  carried 
in  her  own  bottoms,  with  an  addition  of  forty  per  cent. 
if  carried  in  our's,  or  other  foreign  bottoms;  upon  our 
tobacco,  in  different  shapes,  four  dollars  and  thirty-four 
cents,  per  cwt.  if  carried  in  their  own  vessels,  with  an 
addition  of  forty  per  cent,  if  carried  in  our  own  or  other 
foreign  vessels.  She  prohibits  our  bread,  fish,  pot  and 
pearl  ash,  flaxseed,  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine,  wood, 
(except  oak  timber  and  masts)  and  all  foreign  manufac- 
tures from  this  country. 

Without  entering  into  particulars,  it  is  at  once  seen, 
that  the  system  of  Sweden  is  less  favourable  to  us  than 
either  of  those  which  have  been  reviewed,  not  only  ex- 
cluding several  of  our  principal  staples,  but  laying  large 
additional  duties  upon  others,  if  carried  in  our  bottoms. 

The  similarity  between  the  productions  of  that  country 
and  of  this,  accounts  readily  for  the  exclusion  of  some  of 
our  commodities. 

It  is  the  prevailing  policy  of  nations  to  exclude  the  in- 
terference of  foreign  commodities,  with  those  of  their 
own,  of  the  same  kind,  in  their  own  markets. 

The  West  India  possessions  of  Sweden  are  so  insig- 
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nificant,  that  her  regulations  there  are  of  little  conse- 
quence. 

The  comparison  will  now  be  extended  to  nations  with 
whom  we  have  no  treaties,  and  yet  considerable  trade. 
These  are  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Denmark. 

1st.  As  to  Spain. 

She  receives  on  good  terms  our  bread  stuff,  salted  fish, 
wood,  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  rice,  pot  and  pearl  ash, 
salted  meats  and  whale  oil,  but  prohibits  our  tobacco  and 
indigo. 

She  lays  considerable  duties  on  our  meals,  in  common 
with  those  of  other  countries,  when  re-exported  from  her 
European  dominions  to  her  colonies,  but  this,  if  at  all,  is 
not  very  material  to  us;  for  as  her  own  production  is  not 
adequate  to  her  European  supply,  she  must  have  the  dif- 
ference from  other  countries  and  as  much  more,  as  her 
colonies  require.  Consequently  the  duties  on  re-exporta- 
tion are  paid  by  the  colonists,  without  diminishing  the 
quantity  of  foreign  supply,  and  amount  to  nothing  more 
than  a  revenue  raised  upon  the  colonists. 

The  secretary  of  state  remarks,  that  their  demand  for 
certain  articles  which  they  admit  on  favourable  terms  is 
not  considerable;  but  this  remark  is  equally  applicable 
to  France,  as  has  been  shown,  and  derogates  no  more 
from  the  merit  of  their  system  towards  us  than  from  that 
of  France. 

Our  navigation  with  Spain  stands  on  the  footing  of  the 
most  favoured  nations,  and  includes  the  carrying  of  fo- 
reign goods  as  well  as  our  own. 

In  her  West  Indies,  Spain  is  particularly  exclusive;  her 
general  system  permits  no  direct  intercourse  between  her 
colonies  and  foreign  countries.  Even  the  foreign  articles 
with  which  they  are  supplied  must  first  go  to  the  mother 
country  and  be  transported  thence  in  Spanish  bottoms. 

The  conclusion  is  that  the  system  of  Spain,  in  Europe, 
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is  less  favourable  than  that  of  Great-Britain,  and  equally 
favourable  with  that  of  France.  In  the  West- Indies  it  is 
more  unfavourable  than  the  system  of  either  of  these 
powers. 

Compared  with  Great-Britain,  the  prohibitions  by  Spain 
of  certain  articles  are  balanced  by  the  prohibitions  and  pro- 
hibiting duties  of  Great-Britain  on  the  other  articles;  but 
the  discriminations  of  Great  Britain  in  favour  of  several 
of  our  principal  exports  and  of  our  ships  turn  the  scale. 

Compared  with  France,  the  prohibitions  of  Spain  which 
relate  to  tobacco  and  indigo,  may  be  considered  as  ba- 
lanced by  the  regulations  of  France  respecting  fish,  salted 
meats,  and  indigo.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  duties  on 
all  these  articles  and  the  premiums  on  French  fish  are 
equivalent  in  their  spirit  and  tendency  to  prohibitions. 

In  other  respects  the  regulations  of  both  these  countries, 
as  they  affect  us  in  their  European  markets,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  equal. 

The  regulations  of  Spain,  with  regard  to  her  colonies, 
are  every  way  more  unfavourable  to  us  than  those  either 
of  France  or  Britain. 

Spain,  however,  is  an  important  customer  to  us.  She 
is  one  of  the  countries  on  which  we  can  most  rely  for  a 
steady  market  for  two  of  our  most  precious  staples,  grain 
and  fish.  Our  exports  to  her  rank  third  in  importance. 

2d.  As  to  Portugal. 

Portugal  admits  on  good  terms  our  grain  and  bread, 
salted  fish  and  meats,  wood,  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine, 
flaxseed,  pot  and  pearl  ash. 

Foreign  goods  (except  those  of  the  East- Indies)  may, 
equally  with  our  commodities,  be  carried  in  our  own  bot- 
toms to  Portugal,  paying  general  duties  of  from  twenty 
to  twenty-eight  per  cent.  Tobacco,  rice,  meals,  and  I  be- 
lieve, indigo,  are  prohibited. 
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Our  ships  may  be  sold  to  Portuguese  subjects  paying 
a  duty  of  twenty  per  cent,  and  then  become  naturalized. 

The  system  of  Portugal  in  her  West- Indies  resembles 
that  of  Spain.  As  well  in  Europe  as  in  the  West- Indies 
the  resemblance  between  the  systems  of  these  two  coun- 
tries is  so  strong  that  the  remarks  which  have  been  made 
concerning  one  apply  substantially  to  the  other. 

Portugal  too,  like  Spain,  is  a  very  valuable  customer 
to  the  United  States,  and  for  the  same  reasons.  Our  ex- 
ports to  her  rank  fifth  in  importance. 

3d-  As  to  Denmark. 

The  commercial  regulations  of  Denmark  are  imper- 
fectly known  here,  but  I  understand  she  lays  prohibitory- 
duties  on  our  indigo  and  corn,  and  considerable  ones  on 
our  tobacco  and  rice,  if  carried  in  her  own  bottoms,  with 
the  addition  of  fifty  per  cent,  if  carried  in  ours. 

Her  West-India  system  is  perhaps  more  favourable  to 
us  than  that  of  any  other  power,  for  she  admits  in  her 
islands  our  produce  generally,  and  in  our  own  ships,  pay- 
ing a  duty  of  five  per  cent,  on  some  articles  and  ten  per 
cent,  on  others,  duties  however  which  are  of  little  conse- 
quence to  us,  as  the  need  in  which  her  islands  stand  of 
our  supplies  must  for  the  most  part  throw  those  duties 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  those  islands:  And  her  system  is 
equally  liberal  as  to  the  commodities  which  may  be 
brought  from  them  in  return. 

Our  trade  with  Denmark  herself  is  indeed  of  no  great 
importance,  but  that  which  we  carry  on  with  her  islands 
is  a  valuable  item  in  the  mass  of  our  commerce. 

I  shall  now  examine  the  changes  which  have  occurred 
in  the  system  of  France,  since  her  revolution. 

The  first  act  is  a  decree  of  the  National  Assembly  of 
January  31,  1791:  The  alterations  made  by  it,  as  to  the 
principal  articles  in  the  table,  are  as  follows,  viz. 

1st.  Flour  and  Grain.  These  are  made  free  in  France. 
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2d.  Tobacco.  The  former  monopoly  done  away,  and 
in  lieu  of  it,  a  duty  of  25  livres  per  kental  in  vessels  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  ^.18  :  15  in  those  of  France;  a 
difference  which,  being  more  than  the  freight,  gave  a 
monopoly  of  the  carrying  trade  of  that  article  to  France. 

3d.  Wood.  The  principal  kinds  of  this  article  are  free 
from  every  foreign  country,  on  their  importation  into 
France. 

4th.  Rice.  This  article  from  any  foreign  country  re 
made  free  on  its  importation  into  France. 

5th.  Salted  Fish  of  the  United  States,  in  common  with 
all  foreign  countries,  is  made  subject  to  a  duty  of  20 
livres  per  kental,  completely  prohibitory. 

Fish  Oil.  Subject  to  a  duty  of  6  livres  per  kental,  on 
importation  into  France,  if  of  the  fisheries  of  the  United 
States;  prohibited  from  other  countries. 

6th.  Rot  and  Pearl  Ash.  Free  from  every  foreign  coun- 
try on  importation  into  France. 

7th.  Salted  Meats,  Beef  and  Pork.  Duty  of  5  livres. 
per  kental  imported  from  any  foreign  country. 

8th.  Indigo.  Duty  of  5  livres  per  kental  from  any  fo- 
reign country. 

9th.  Flax  Seed.  Free,  imported  from  any  foreign 
country. 

10th.  Naval  Stores.  Tar,  duty  15  sous  per  kental, 
pitch,  5  sous  per  kental,  turpentine,  35  sous  per  kental, 
imported  from  any  foreign  country. 

1 1th.  Iron,  Par,  duty  1  livre  per  kental  imported  from 
any  foreign  country;  Pig,  free  from  every  foreign  country. 

The  Colony  system  was  left  under  its  former  regula- 
tions. 

This  decree,  like  the  former  system  of  France,  makes 
no  distinction  in  favour  of  the  United  States  except  in 
the  single  instance  oifish  oil. 

The  favourable  alterations  are  of  little  or  no  conse* 
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quence,  making  certain  articles  free  which  before  paid 
only  a  duty  of  one-eighth  per  cent. 

The  unfavourable  one  are  material.  They  are  calcu- 
lated to  give  France  a  monopoly  of  the  carrying  trade  of 
our  tobacco,  and  to  prohibit  more  decidedly  than  formerly 
our  fish. 

A  subsequent  decree  has  indeed  mitigated  the  tobacco 
regulation,  but  has  not  done  it  away.  If  I  remember  right, 
a  difference  of  duty  of  two  and  a  half  livres  per  kental 
still  remains,  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  freight  of  the 
article,  and  sufficient  in  times  of  peace  in  France,  to  ex- 
clude us  from  carrying  it. 

Another  decree,  of  March  26,  1793,  makes  the  follow- 
ing regulations;  vessels  of  the  United  States  of  60  tons  at 
the  least  may  carry  to  the  French  West  Indies,  free  from 
duties,  meals  and  provisions,  in  addition  to  other  articles 
of  supply,  mentioned  in  the  arret  of  August,  1784,  and 
may  take  from  thence  to  the  United  States,  in  addition  to 
molasses  and  rum  before  permitted,  coffee,  equal  to  one 
fiftieth  of  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels,  and  sugar  equal  to 
one  tenth  of  such  tonnage. 

The  vessels  of  other  nations  at  peace  with  France  have 
the  same  privilege  with  those  of  the  United  States  as  to 
the  objects  which  may  be  carried  to  the  French  colonies, 
and  may  take  from  thence  to  France  all  the  productions 
of  those  countries. 

This  decree  is  an  extension  of  the  former  colony  regu- 
lations evidently  growing  out  of  the  temporary  circum- 
stances of  the  Mar. 

France  has  offered  to  negotiate  a  new  treaty  of  com- 
merce with  the  United  States  and  speaks  of  free  principles 
as  the  basis.  But  the  instructions  given  to  Mr.  Genet 
prove  that  all  this  is  an  empty  parade  of  words,  making 
our  taking  part  in  the  war  a  sine  qua  non  of  privileges  in 
the  West  India  trade. 
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The  decree  of  September  21,  1793,  communicated  by 
the  President,  confirms  the  taking  away  from  vessels  built 
in  rhe  United  States  the  capacity  to  be  naturalized,  and 
the  privilege  of  carrying  to  any  part  of  the  French  domi- 
nions foreign  commodities. 

Thus  the  alterations  subsequent  to  the  revolution  down 
to  the  present  time  place  our  trade  with  the  dominions  of 
France  on  the  whole  rather  on  a  worse  footing  than  it  was 
before.  If  we  are  not  yet  excluded  from  her  colonies,  'tis 
probably  because  the  war  renders  our  navigation  as  well 
as  our  commodities  indispensable. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  system  of  Great 
Britain  wears  a  more  favourable  countenance  towards  us 
than  that  of  France,  and  that  the  former  has  a  tendency 
to  promote  more  important  interests  of  this  country  than 
the  latter.  The  difference  has  been  ascertained  to  be,  that 
the  system  of  Great  Britain  is  most  calculated  to  advance 
our  agriculture  and  commerce,  while  that  of  France  is 
most  propitious  to  our  navigation,  though  in  a  less  de- 
gree than  that  of  Great  Britain  to  our  agriculture  and 
commerce. 

The  country  whose  regulations  facilitate  the  vent  of 
the  greatest  number  and  quantity  of  our  productions  and 
the  most  extensive  and  varied  supply  of  the  articles 
which  we  want,  favours  most  our  agriculture  and  com- 
merce; that  country  is  Great  Britain;  the  country  whose 
regulations  tend  to  promote  the  employment  of  the  great- 
est number  of  our  ships,  favours  most  our  navigation; 
this  France  does  more  than  Great  Britain,  but  less  than 
Holland. 

No  person  can  doubt  that  our  agriculture  and  com- 
merce are  interests  more  precious  and  important  than 
our  navigation,  though  the  prosperity  of  the  last  is  doubt- 
less a  matter  of  great  consequence  to  the  country. 

There  are  some  who  confound  commerce  and  naviga- 
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tion  together  as  one  and  the  same  thing;  but  the  one  is 
only  an  instrument  of  the  other,  and  not  always  an  essen- 
tial  one.  Commerce  consists  principally  in  the  exchange 
of  commodities.  It  exists  in  inland  countries,  where 
there  can  be  no  navigation.  China  has  a  commerce  with 
all  Europe  extremely  beneficial  to  her,  but  she  has  no 
navigation  with  any  part  of  it;  the  ships  of  Europe  are 
her  carriers. 

A  nation  enjoying  a  thriving  agriculture  and  the  benefit 
of  a  free  exchange  of  commodities  may  be  prosperous 
without  navigation.  But  navigation  will  not  equally  con- 
stitute prosperity  without  a  thriving  agriculture  and  the 
benefit  of  a  free  exchange  of  commodities. 

Capital  too  employed  in  navigation  is  generally  speak- 
ing less  profitable  than  that  employed  either  in  agricul- 
ture, commerce  or  manufactures. 

Nothing  here  said  is  meant  to  disparage  the  value  of 
navigation.  It  is  an  important  mean  of  giving  a  free  course 
to  mercantile  enterprise,  and  a  necessary  one  of  defending 
an  active  external  commerce. 

It  is  not  however  the  only  nor  even  the  best  standard 
by  which  to  graduate  the  merit  of  every  commercial 
regulation  and  institution. 

This  would  be  to  substitute  a  secondary  to  primary 
interests.  The  United  States  have  already  done  much  for 
navigation  and  with  great  success,  as  will  be  seen  here- 
after. It  is  possible  to  do  or  to  attempt  too  much,  and  this 
even  in  reference  to  the  object  to  be  attained. 

But  it  has  not  only  been  shown  that  the  system  of 
Great  Britain,  as  compared  with  that  of  France,  is  entitled 
to  our  preference;  it  has  also  been  made  to  appear  that  it 
is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  all  other  nations, 
w7hich  have  been  mentioned,  except  perhaps  the  United 
Netherlands. 

From  the  view  which  has  been  taken,  this  general  re- 
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flection  results,  that  the  system  of  every  country  is  selfish 
according  to  its  circumstances,  and  contains  all  those  re- 
strictions and  exclusions  which  it  deems  useful  to  its  own 
interests.  Besides  this,  a  desire  to  secure  to  the  mother 
country  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  its  colonies  is  a  pre- 
dominant feature  in  the  system  of  almost  every  country 
in  Europe.  Nor  is  it  without  foundation  in  reason.  Co- 
lonies, especially  small  islands,  are  usually  maintained 
and  defended  at  the  expense  of  the  mother  country,  and 
it  seems  a  naiural  recompense  for  that  service  that  the 
mother  country  should  enjoy  exclusively  of  other  nations 
the  benefit  of  trade  with  its  colonies.  This  was  thought 
reasonable  by  the  United  States,  while  colonies,  even 
after  their  disputes  on  the  point  of  taxation  had  begun. 
And  however  the  question  may  stand  between  the  mother 
country  and  its  colonies,  between  the  former  and  foreign 
nations,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  equity  of  the  exclu- 
sion can  be  contested.  At  any  rate  its  beins:  the  most 
prevailing  system  of  nations,  having  colonies,  there  is  no 
room  for  acrimony  against  a  particular  one  that  pursues 
it.  This  ought  not  to  dissuade  the  United  States  from 
availing  itself  of  every  just  and  proper  influence  to  gain 
admission  into  the  colony  trade  of  the  nations  concerned, 
but  this  object  ought  to  be  pursued  with  moderation, 
not  under  the  instigation  of  a  sense  of  injury,  but  on 
the  ground  of  temperate  negotiation  and  reasonable  equi- 
valent. 

These  observations  ought  to  produce  two  effects,  to 
moderate  our  resentments  against  particular  nations  and 
our  partialities  for  others,  and  to  evince  the  impractica- 
bility and  Quixotism  of  an  attempt  by  violence  on  the 
part  of  this  young  country  to  break  through  the  fetters 
which  the  universal  policy  of  nations  imposes  on  their 
intercourse  with  each  other. 

Our  moderation  in  this  respect  ought  to  be  excited  by 
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another  reflection:  Does  not  our  own  system  present  a 
number  of  exclusions  and  restrictions  similar  to  those  of 
which  we  complain?  Let  us  look  into  our  impost  and 
tonnage  acts;  do  they  not  exhibit  a  number  of  instances 
of  duties  prohibitory  in  their  principle  and  extent?  Do 
they  not  by  additional  duties  on  foreign  vessels,  and 
on  goods  brought  in  foreign  vessels,  secure  a  decided 
superiority  to  our  ships  in  the  navigation  between  this 
country  and  all  those  to  which  they  are  permitted  to  go? 
If  duties  on  goods  of  one  country  imported  into  another 
are  oppressions  and  grievances  (as  the  Secretary  of  State 
seems  frequently  to  suppose)  how  few  are  the  foreign 
articles  brought  into  the  United  States,  on  which  consi- 
derable duties  are  not  laid? 

The  Secretary  of  State,  after  pointing  out  the  exclu- 
sions, restrictions  and  burdens  which  prevent  our  enjoy- 
ing all  the  advantages  which  we  could  desire  in  the  trade 
with  foreign  countries,  proceeds  to  indicate  the  remedies; 
these  are  counter-exclusions,  restrictions  and  burdens. 

The  reason  of  the  thing  and  the  general  observations  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  would  extend  the  regulations  to  be 
adopted  to  all  the  nations  with  whom  we  have  connec- 
tions in  trade;  but  his  conclusion  would  seem  to  confine 
them  to  Great  Britain,  on  the  suggestion  that  she  alone 
has  declined  friendly  arrangements  by  treaty,  and  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  conclude  that  friendly  arrangements 
would  be  declined  by  other  nations. 

The  suggestion  with  regard  to  Great  Britain,  appears 
not  to  be  well  founded,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  cor- 
respondence with  the  British  minister,  Mr.  Hammond, 
communicated  by  the  President  to  the  house.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son asks  him,  if  he  is  empowered  to  treat  on  the  subject 
of  commerce;  he  replies,  that  he  is  fully  authorised  to 
enter  into  a  negotiation  for  that  purpose,  though  not  as 
yet  empowered  to  conclude;  upon  further  difficulty  and 
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objection  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Hammond 
renews  his  assurance  of  his  competency  to  enter  on  a  ne- 
gotiation, which  he  rests  on  his  commission,  as  minister 
plenipotentiary,  and  his  instructions;  Mr.  Jefferson  re- 
quires a  communication  of  his  full  powers  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  declines  the  negotiation.  This  was,  by  no  con- 
struction, a  declining  on  the  part  of  the  British  minister. 
Forms  were  the  obstacle  with  the  Secretary  of  State, 
whole  zeal,  at  best,  was  not  greater  than  Mr.  Ham- 
mond's. 

But,  with  regard  to  Spain,  these  observations  occur. 
A  secret  article  with  France,  stipulated  for  Spain,  a  right 
to  become  a  party  to  our  commercial  treaty  with  France, 
on  the  same  terms. — She  has  never  availed  herself  of  the 
right.  Do  we  not  know,  that  measures  have  been  since 
pursued  towards  forming  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  her? 
Do  we  not  know  that  none  has  been  formed?  Have  we 
not  reason  to  suspect,  that  such  a  treaty,  on  eligible 
terms,  could  not  be  obtained,  but  at  a  price  which  we 
should  be  unwilling  to  pay  for  it?  Have  no  measures 
been  pursued,  towards  effecting  a  commercial  treaty  with 
a  power  so  interesting  to  us  as  Portugal?  What  was  the 
object  of  sending  a  minister  there?  How  happens  it,  that 
there  is  no  return?  Is  not  there  reason  to  conclude,  from 
the  long  delay,  that  there  are  serious  obstacles  to  the 
forming  a  proper  treaty  of  commerce  with  that  nation? 

Why  then  is  Great  Britain  selected,  but  that  it  is  most 
in  unison  with  our  passions  to  enter  into  collisions  with 
her? 

If  retaliations,  for  restrictions,  exclusions  and  burdens 
are  to  take  place,  they  ought  to  be  dealt  out  with  a  pro- 
portional hand,  to  all  those  from  whom  they  are  experi- 
enced. This,  justice,  and  an  inoffensive  conduct  require. 
If,  suffering  equal  impediments  to  our  trade  from  one 
power  as  another,  we  retaliate  on  one  and  not  on  anoth^ 
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we  manifest  that  we  are  governed  by  a  spirit  of  hostility 
towards  the  power  against  whom  our  retaliation  is  di- 
rected, and  we  ought  to  count  upon  a  reciprocation  of 
that  spirit.  If,  suffering  fewer,  from  one  than  from  another, 
we  retaliate  only  on  that  party  from  whom  we  suffer  least, 
the  spirit  of  enmity,  by  which  we  were  actuated,  becomes 
more  unequivocal.  If,  receiving  a  positively  better  treat- 
ment from  one  than  another,  we  deal  most  harshly  to- 
wards that  power  which  treats  us  best,  will  it  be  an 
evidence  either  of  justice  or  moderation?  Will  it  not  be 
a  proof  either  of  caprice,  or  of  a  hatred  and  aversion,  of 
a  nature  to  over-rule  the  considerations  both  of  equity 
and  prudence? 

Whatever  questions  may  be  raised  about  the  preference 
due  to  the  British  commercial  system,  as  compared  with 
that  of  France,  there  can  be  none,  comparing  it  either 
with  that  of  Spain  or  Portugal. 

Where  then  is  the  justification  of  the  attempt  to  pro- 
duce a  war  of  commercial  regulations  with  Great  Britain, 
passing  over  greater  objections  to  the  policy  observed 
towards  us  by  other  nations? 

Commercial  regulations  ought  to  be  bottomed  on  com- 
mercial motives;  but  if  political  grievances  are  to  be 
implicated,  is  there  no  power  proposed  to  be  exempted, 
of  whom  we  have  cause  to  complain? 

The  propositions,  (which  maybe  considered  as  a  com- 
mentary on  the  report)  do  every  thing  but  name  Great 
Britain.  Professedly  confined  to  the  powers  with  whom 
we  have  no  treaties  of  commerce,  the  articles  selected,  as 
the  objects  of  regulation,  have  scarcely  any  application 
but  to  Great  Britain.  This  is  but  a  flimsy  cover;  the  de- 
sign will  be  mistaken  by  no  one,  and  there  would  have 
been  much  more  dignity  in  naming  the  party  with  whom 
it  was  meant  to  contend. 

The  idea  of  an  apportionment  of  retaliation  to  grievi 
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ance  was  rendered  impossible  by  our  treaties.  These 
contain  precise  stipulations  of  mutual  privileges,  and  in 
each  case  the  general  principle  of  the  party  being  on  the 
footing  of  the  most  favoured  nation. 

But  at  least  it  might  be  done  with  regard  to  the  powers 
with  whom  we  have  no  treaties,  and  the  not  proposing  it 
will  be  considered  as  a  clear  proof  that  the  ostensible  ob- 
ject is  one  thing,  the  real  object  another. 

Will  it  be  believed  out  of  doors,  that  all  this  proceeds 
from  a  pure  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  commerce  and 
navigation"?  Have  the  views  of  our  public  councils  been 
uniform  on  this  point?  Have  they  never  contributed  to 
lose  favourable  opportunities  for  making  such  a  treaty, 
by  recalling  powers  for  that  purpose  once  given,  by  de- 
feating efforts  made  to  send  them  when  they  might  have 
been  useful? 

Whatever  may  be  the  motive,  the  operation  may  clearly 
be  pronounced  to  be  a  phenomenon  in  political  history — 
a  government,  attempting  to  aid  commerce  by  throwing 
it  into  confusion;  by  obstructing  the  most  precious  chan- 
nels in  which  it  flows,  under  the  pretence  of  making  it 
flow  more  freely;  by  damming  up  the  best  outlet  for  the 
surplus  commodities  of  the  country,  and  the  best  inlet 
for  the  supplies  of  which  it  stands  in  need;  by  disturbing 
without  temptation,  a  beneficial  course  of  things,  in  an 
experiment,  precarious,  if  not  desperate;  by  arresting  the 
current  of  a  prosperous  and  progressive  navigation,  to 
transfer  it  to  other  countries,  and  by  making  all  this  wild 
work  in  the  blameable,  but  feeble,  attempt,  to  build  up 
the  manufactures  and  trade  of  another  country  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  United  States. 

Let  us  take  a  closer  view  of  the  project.  It  has  been 
proved  that  it  does  not  rest  on  a  basis  of  distributive  jus- 
tice, and  observations  have  been  made  to  evince  its  im- 
policy. But  this  demands  a  more  critical  examination. 
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Let  it  be  premised,  that  it  is  a  project  calculated  to 
disturb  the  existing  course  of  three- fourths  of  our  import 
trade,  two-fifths  of  our  export  trade,  and  the  means  on 
which  depend  two-thirds  at  least  of  our  revenues. 

To  be  politic  therefore,  it  ought  to  unite  these  different 
ingredients: 

1.  An  object  of  adequate  utility  to  the  country. 

2.  A  moral  certainty  at  least  of  success. 

3.  An  assurance  that  the  advantage  likely  to  be  obtained, 
is  not  overbalanced  by  the  inconveniences  likely  to  be 
incurred,  a,nd  is  an  equivalent  for  the  jeopardy  to  which 
advantages  in  our  possession  are  exposed. 

1.  The  direct  object  professed  to  be  aimed  at,  is  a 
freer  trade  with  Great  Britain,  and  access  to  her  West 
India  islands,  in  our  own  ships.  A  collateral  one,  the 
success  of  which  seems  most  relied  on,  is  to  transfer  a 
part  of  our  too  great  trade  with  Great  Britain  to  other 
nations,  particularly  France. 

The  first  is  no  doubt  an  object  of  real  magnitude, 
worthy  of  every  reasonable  and  promising  exertion.  The 
second,  in  the  single  light  of  obviating  a  too  great  de- 
pendance  for  supply  on  one  nation,  is  not  unworthy  of  at- 
tention, but,  as  before  observed,  it  ought  only  to  be  aimed 
at  by  expedients  neither  embarrassing  nor  expensive;  it 
is  a  very  insufficient  object  to  be  pursued  either  at  ha- 
zard or  expense  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  It  has 
been  already  shown,  that  to  pursue  it  either  by  prohibi- 
tions or  a  partial  increase  of  duties  would  be  a  costly  un- 
dertaking to  this  country. 

2.  The  second  ingredient  is,  "  a  moral  certainty  of 
success."  The  argument  used  to  prove  the  probability, 
nay,  the  certainty  of  success,  is  this;  the  United  States 
are  a  most  important  customer  to  Great  Britain;  they  now 
take  off  near  three  millions  in  her  manufactures,  and  by 
the  progress  of  their  population,  which  is  likely  to  exceed 
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that  of  their  manufactures,  the  probability  is,  that  their 
importance  as  a  customer  will  increase  every  year:  Their 
importance  to  Great  Britain,  as  a  source  of  supply,  is  not 
less  than  as  a  customer  for  her  manufactures:  The  articles 
with  which  they  furnish  her,  are  those  of  prime  necessity, 
consisting  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  the  materials 
for  ship-building  and  manufactures,  while  the  articles  we 
derive  from  her,  are  mostly  those  of  convenience  and 
luxury;  her  supplies  to  us  are  therefore  less  useful  than 
our's  to  her:  J  hat  it  would  be  contrary  to  all  good  policy 
in  Great  Britain,  to  hazard  the  turning  of  a  commerce 
so  beneficial,  into  other  channels;  besides  all  this,  Great 
Britain  is  immersed  in  debt,  and  in  a  state  of  decrepitude: 
The  derangement  of  our  commerce  with  her,  would  en- 
danger a  shock  to  the  whole  fabric  of  her  credit,  and  by 
affecting  injuriously  the  interests  of  a  great  portion  of  her 
mercantile  body,  and  by  throwing  out  of  employ  a  large 
number  of  her  manufacturers,  would  raise  a  clamour 
against  the  ministry  too  loud  and  too  extensive  to  be  re- 
sisted; that  they  would  consequently  be  compelled  by  the 
weight  of  these  considerations  to  yield  to  our  wishes. 

It  is  as  great  an  error  in  the  councils  of  a  country  to 
over-rate  as  to  under-rate  its  importance.  The  foregoing 
argument  does  this,  and  it  does  it  in  defiance  of  experi- 
ence. Similar  arguments  were  formerly  used  in  favour  of 
a  non-importation  scheme;  the  same  consequences  now 
foretold,  were  then  predicted  in  the  most  sanguine  man- 
ner; but  the  prediction  was  not  fulfilled.  This  it  would 
seem,  ought  to  be  a  caution  to  us  now,  and  ought  to 
warn  us  against  relying  upon  the  like  effects,  promised 
from  a  measure  of  much  less  force,  namely,  an  increase 
of  duties. 

If  our  calculations  are  made  on  the  ordinary  course  of 
the  human  passions,  or  on  a  just  estimate  of  relative  ad- 
vantages for  the  contest  proposed,  we  shall  not  be  san- 
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guine  in  expecting  that  the  victory  will  be  readily  yielded 
to  us,  or  that  it  will  be  easily  obtained. 

The  navigation  act  of  Great  Britain,  the  principles  of 
which  exclude  us  from  the  advantages  we  wish  to  enjoy, 
is  deemed  by  English  politicians,  as  the  palladium  of  her 
riches,  greatness,  and  security. 

After  having  cherished  it  for  such  a  long  succession  of 
years,  after  having  repeatedly  hazarded  much  for  the 
maintenance  of  it,  with  so  strong  a  conviction  of  its  im- 
mense importance,  is  it  at  all  probable  that  she  would 
surrender  it  to  us  without  a  struggle?  Xnat  she  would 
permit  us  to  extort  the  abandonment  of  it  from  her  with- 
out a  serious  trial  of  strength? 

Prejudices  riveted  by  time  and  habit,  opinions  fixed 
by  long  experience  of  advantages,  a  sense  of  interest,  ir- 
ritated pride,  a  spirit  of  resentment  at  the  attempt,  all 
these  strong  circumstances  would  undoubtedly  prompt 
to  resistance.  It  would  be  felt,  that  if  a  concession  were 
made  to  us  upon  the  strength  of  endeavours  to  extort  it, 
the  whole  system  must  be  renounced;  it  would  be  per- 
ceived, that  the  way  having  been  once  successfully  pointed 
out  to  other  nations,  would  not  fail  to  be  followed,  and 
that  a  surrender  to  one  would  be  a  surrender  to  all. 

Resistance  therefore  would  certainly  follow  in  one  or 
other  mode,  a  zvar  of  arms  or  of  commercial  regulations. 

If  the  first  should  be  determined  upon,  it  would  not 
be  difficult  for  Great  Britain  to  persuade  the  other  powers 
with  whom  she  is  united  that  they  ought  to  make  common 
cause  with  her — She  would  represent  that  our  regulations 
were  in  fact  only  a  covert  method  of  taking  part  in  the 
war  by  embarrassing  her,  and  that  it  was  the  interest  of 
the  cause  in  which  they  were  combined  to  frustrate  our 
attempts. 

If  war  could  be  foreseen  as  the  certain  consequence  of 
the  experiment   proposed   to  be  made,  no   arguments 
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would  be  necessary  to  dissuade  from  it.  Every  body 
would  be  sensible  that  more  was  to  be  lost  than  gained, 
and  that  so  great  a  hazard  ought  not  to  be  run., 

But  we  are  assured  that  there  is  no  danger  of  this  con- 
sequence, that  no  nation  would  have  a  right  to  take  um- 
brage at  any  regulations  we  should  adopt  with  regard  to 
our  own  trade,  and  that  Great  Britain  would  take  care 
how  she  put  to  risk  so  much  as  she  would  hazard  by  a 
quarrel  with  us. 

All  this  is  far  more  plausible  than  solid.  Experience 
has  proved  to  us  that  the  councils  of  that  country  are  in- 
fluenced by  passion  as  well  as  our  own.  If  we  should 
seize  the  present  moment  to  attack  her  in  a  point  where 
she  is  peculiarly  susceptible,  she  would  be  apt  to  regard 
it  as  a  mark  of  determined  hostility.  This  would  naturally 
tend  to  kindle  those  sparks  of  enmity  which  are  alleged 
to  exist  on  her  side.  War  is  as  often  the  result  of  resent- 
ment as  of  calculation.  A  direct  and  immediate  war  be- 
tween us  would  not  be  surprising;  but  if  this  should  not 
take  place,  mutual  ill  offices  and  irritations  which  natur- 
ally grow  out  of  such  a  state  of  things  would  be  apt 
quickly  to  lead  to  it.  Insults  and  aggressions  might  be- 
come so  multiplied  and  open  as  not  to  permit  forbearance 
on  either  side. 

It  would  be  a  calculation  with  Great  Britain  whether 
she  could  best  oppose  us  by  retaliating  regulations,  or 
by  arms. 

As  circumstances  at  the  moment  of  deliberation  should 
point,  according  to  the  then  view  of  probabilities,  would 
be  the  result.  The  decision  may  be  in  favour  of  war,  un- 
der the  idea  that  its  distresses  might  induce  us  to  enter 
into  a  commercial  treaty  upon  her  own  terms;  who  can 
pronounce  that  this  would  not  be  the  result,  when  it  is 
considered  that  she  is  likely  to  be  aided  by  so  many 
other  maritime  powers  now  in  her  connection? 
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Let  us  however  take  it  for  granted  that  she  would  pre- 
fer the  other  course,  that  of  retaliating  regulations;  how 
will  the  contest  stand?  The  proportion  of  the  whole  ex- 
ports of  Great  Britain  which  comes  to  the  United  States 
is  about  one- fifth;  the  proportion  of  our  exports  which 
goes  to  Great  Britain  is  about  one-eighth  of  the  whole 
amount  of  her  imports:  Taking  the  mean  of  these  pro- 
portions of  imports  and  exports,  the  proportion  which 
our  trade  with  Great  Britain  bears  to  the  totality  of  her 
trade  is  about  one-sixth. 

The  proportion  of  imports  from  the  dominions  of  Great 
Britain  into  the  United  States  may  be  stated  at  three- 
fourths  of  our  whole  importation;  the  proportion  which 
our  exports  to  the  same  dominions  bears  to  our  total  ex- 
portation may  be  stated  at  two- fifths;  taking  the  mean  of 
these  two,  the  proportion  which  our  trade  with  Great 
Britain  bears  to  our  whole  trade  is  something  more  than 
one  half. 

It  follows  then  that  while  a  commercial  warfare  with 
Great  Britain  would  disturb  the  course  of  about  one-sixth 
of  her  trade,  it  would  disturb  the  course  of  more  than 
one  half  of  ours. 

This  much  greater  proportional  derangement  of  our 
trade  than  of  her's  by  a  contest,  is  a  mathematical  demon- 
stration that  the  contest  would  be  unequal  on  our  part, 
that  we  should  put  more  to  hazard  than  Great  Britain 
would  do,  should  be  likely  to  suffer  greater  inconvenience 
than  her,  and  consequently  (the  resolution  and  persever- 
ance of  the  two  parties  being  supposed  equal)  would  be 
soonest  induced  to  abandon  the  contest. 

The  inequality  of  the  contest  is  evinced  by  these  fur- 
ther considerations.  The  capital  of  Great  Britain  is  greater 
in  proportion  to  numbers  than  our's:  A  manufacturing 
as  well  as  an  agricultural  nation,  the  objects  of  her  indus- 
try and  the  materials  of  her  trade  are  as  much  diversified 
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as  can  well  be  conceived,  while  our's  are  few  and  simple: 
The  habirs  of  her  people  admit  of  her  bringing  into  ac- 
tion every  source  of  revenue  which  she  possesses,  while 
those  of  our's  embarrass  the  government  at  every  step, 
and  would  render  substitutes  for  the  existing  ones  ex- 
tremely difficult.  The  government  of  Great  Britain  has 
all  the  energy  which  can  be  derived  either  from  the  na- 
ture of  a  government  or  from  long  habits  of  obedience 
in  the  people,  while  ours  is  in  its  infancy,  neither  con- 
firmed by  age  nor  habit,  and  with  many  circumstances 
to  lessen  its  force.  No  one  can  but  be  sensible,  that  in 
proportion  to  the  capital  of  a  merchant  or  a  nation,  is  the 
faculty  to  endure  partial  derangements  to  the  trade  carried 
on  by  the  one  or  the  other;  that  in  proportion  to  the  di- 
versity of  objects  which  a  merchant  or  a  nation  can  bring 
to  market  is  the  faculty  to  find  new  resources  of  trade? 
and  to  bear  the  temporary  suspension  of  existing  ones; 
that  in  proportion  to  the  habitude  of  a  nation  to  endure 
taxation,  is  the  facility  of  a  government  to  find  substitutes 
for  revenues  lost;  that  in  proportion  to  the  energy  of  a 
government  and  the  habits  of  obedience  of  a  people,  is 
the  chance  of  perseverance  on  the  part  of  such  govern- 
ment, in  measures  producing  inconveniences  to  the  com- 
munity. 

Great  Britain  then  would  have  less  to  resist  and  more 
means  of  resistance  than  the  United  States;  the  United 
States  more  to  resist  and  less  means  of  resistance  than 
Great  Britain.  Which  party  are  the  chances  against  in 
such  a  contest?  Can  any  one  say  that  the  United  States 
ought,  in  such  a  comparative  situation,  to  count  on  suc- 
cess, in  an  experiment  like  that  proposed,  with  sufficient 
assurance  to  be  justified  in  hazarding  upon  it  so  great  a 
derangement  of  its  affairs,  as  may  result  from  the  measure? 

The  main  argument  for  the  chance  of  success  is  that 
our  supplies  to  Great  Britain  are  more  necessary  to  her 
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than  hcr's  to  us.  But  this  is  a  position  which  our  self-love 
gives  more  credit  to  than  facts  will  altogether  authorise. 
Well  informed  men  in  other  countries,  (whose  opportu- 
nities of  information  are  at  least  as  good  as  our's)  affirm, 
that  Great  Britain  can  obtain  a  supply  of  most  of  the  ar- 
ticles she  obtains  from  us,  as  cheap  and  of  as  good  a 
quality  elsewhere,  with  only  two  exceptions,  namely, 
tobacco  and  grain,  and  the  latter  is  only  occasionally 
wanted:  A  considerable  substitute  for  our  tobacco,  though 
not  of  equal  quality,  may  be  had  elsewhere:  And  even 
admitting  this  position  to  be  too  strongly  stated,  yet  there 
is  no  good  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  in  a  great  degree 
true.  The  colonies  of  the  different  European  powers  on 
this  continent,  some  countries  on  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  northern  countries  of  Europe,  are  in  situations  adapted 
to  becoming  our  competitors. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  manufactured  objects  which  we 
do  not  make  ourselves  (the  greatest  part  of  which  are  in 
civilized  countries  necessaries)  are.  as  important  to  us,  as 
our  materials  for  manufacture  (the  only  articles  for  which 
her  demand  is  constant)  are  to  Great  Britain.  The  posi- 
tion is  as  true,  that  no  other  nation  can  supply  us  as  well 
as  that  country,  with  several  essential  articles  which  we 
want,  as  that  no  nation  can  supply  her  equally  well  with 
certain  articles  which  she  takes  from  us;  and  as  to  other 
articles  of  subsistence,  it  is  certain  that  our  demand  for 
manufactured  supplies  is  more  constantly  urgent  than  her 
demand  for  those  articles.  Where  indeed  shall  we  find  a 
substitute  for  the  vast  supply  of  manufactures  which  we 
get  from  that  country?  No  gentleman  will  say  that  we 
can  suddenly  replace  them  by  our  manufactures,  or  that 
this,  if  practicable,  could  be  done  without  a  violent  dis- 
tortion of  the  natural  course  of  our  industry.  A  substitute 
of  our  own  being  out  of  the  question,  where  else  shall  we 
find  one? 
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France  was  the  power  which  could  best  have  filled  any 
chasm  that  might  have  been  created.  But  this  is  no 
longer  the  case.  'Tis  undeniable  that  the  money  capitals 
of  that  country  have  been  essentially  destroyed,  that 
manufacturing  establishments,  except  those  for  war,  have 
been  essentially  deranged;  the  destruction  to  which  Lyons 
appears  to  be  doomed  is  a  severe  blow  to  the  manufactures 
of  France;  that  city,  second  in  importance  in  all  respects, 
was  perhaps  the  first  in  manufacturing  importance.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  France,  for  years  to  come,  will 
herself  want  a  foreign  supply  of  manufactured  articles. 

At  a  moment  then  when  the  manufactures  of  Great 
Britain  have  become  more  necessary  than  ever  to  us,  can 
we  expect  to  succeed  in  a  contest,  which  supposes  that 
we  can  dispense  with  them? 

It  may  be  said  that  the  resolutions  proposed  do  not 
suppose  this;  but  they  do  suppose  it,  for  they  ought  to 
proceed  upon  the  possibility,  nay  probability,  that  a  sys- 
tem of  commercial  retaliation  will  be  adopted  by  Great 
Britain,  in  which  case  we  must  inevitably  sustain  a  de- 
feat, if  we  cannot  dispense  both  with  her  supplies  and 
with  her  market  for  our  supplies. 

Will  it  be  answered  that  her  manufactures  will  find 
their  way  to  us  circuitously,  and  our  supplies  to  her  in 
like  manner?  If  so,  what  are  our  regulations  to  produce 
but  distress  and  loss  to  us?  The  manufactures  of  Great 
Britain  will  still  be  consumed,  and  our  materials  will  still 
nourish  those  manufactures. 

The  manufactures  we  take  from  her  being  less  bulky 
than  the  supplies  we  send  her,  the  charges  of  a  circuitous 
transportation  would  be  less  than  those  of  a  like  transpor- 
tation of  our  commodities.  In  all  the  cases  therefore  in 
which  those  charges  fall  upon  her  they  would  be  lighter 
than  in  the  cases  in  which  the  latter  charges  fell  upon  us. 
Moreover,  as  the  articles  of  Great  Britain  would  meet 
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less  competition  in  our  markets  than  our's  in  her's,  the 
increased  charges  on  her  manufactures  would  muchoftener 
fall  upon  us  than  those  upon  our  materials  would  fall 
upon  her.  So  that  both  ways  we  should  sustain  loss. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  what  are  the  regulations  Great 
Britain  could  adopt  to  counteract  our's? 

I  answer,  she  could,  (among  other  conceivable  things) 
prohibit  or  lay  prohibitory  duties  on  her  commodities  to 
this  country,  and  on  our's  to  her,  in  our  bottoms;  and  she 
might,  in  addition,  temporarily  grant  the  same  privileges 
to  Dutch  or  other  friendly  bottoms  which  are  now  granted 
to  those  of  the  United  States  in  the  trade  between  us  and 
herself;  or  she  might  go  no  further  in  this  particular  than 
to  permit  the  importation  of  our  commodities  in  some  of 
those  bottoms.  This,  it  is  true,  would  be  a  departure  from 
the  system  of  her  navigation  act;  but  when  the  question 
was,  whether  she  should  surrender  it  permanently  to  us 
by  extortion,  or  temporarily  to  a  power  more  friendly  to 
her,  till  the  issue  of  the  experiment  could  be  decided, 
who  can  doubt  what  would  be  the  course  which  interest 
and  resentment  would  dictate? 

But  there  are  numerous  other  regulations  which  could 
be  adopted,  and  which  equally  with  the  foregoing  would 
have  the  effect  of  transferring  the  trade  between  the  two 
countries  to  the  management  of  some  third  party;  for 
after  all,  it  is  not  improbable  this  will  be  the  result  of  the 
contest,  that,  instead  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Bri- 
tain carrying  on  jointly  as  they  now  do  the  trade  between 
the  two  countries,  it  will  be  carried  on  either  directly  or 
circuitously  by  some  third  power,  more  to  our  detriment 
than  to  that  of  Great  Britain. 

The  manufactures  of  that  country  will  get  to  us  nearly 
in  the  same  quantities  they  now  do,  with  the  disadvan- 
tage of  additional  charges;  such  of  our  commodities  as 
she  cannot  have  of  equal  quality  elsewhere  will  get  to  her 
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also:  The  rest  will  be  supplanted  by  the  like  commodities 
of  other  nations,  and  we  shall  lose  the  best  market  we 
have  for  them. 

Those  who  advocate  the  system  of  contention,  should 
tell  us  where  a  substitute  will  be  found;  the  merchants, 
who  know  that  it  is  now  difficult  enough  to  find  markets 
for  our  surplus  commodities,  that  France,  in  ordinary 
times,  affords  a  very  contracted  one,  and  that  the  French 
West  Indies  are  not  likely,  in  settled  timts,  to  be  as  good 
customers  as  they  have  been  for  some  time  past,  cannot 
desire  to  see  the  sphere  abridged,  and  our  landholders  will 
quickly  reprobate  the  plan. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  contest  would  be  likely  to 
issue  against  us,  and  to  end  in  defeat  and  disgrace. 

What  would  be  our  situation,  if  we  should  make  an 
attempt  of  the  kind,  and  fail  in  it?  Our  trade  would  then 
truly  be  in  the  power,  and  at  the  disposal  of  Great  Britain. 

3.  The  third  ingredient  stated,  as  necessary  to  justify 
the  proposed  attempt,  is  this;  that  the  prospect  of  advan- 
tages should  be  at  least  an  equivalent  for  those  in  posses- 
sion, which  would  be  put  in  jeopardy  by  the  experiment. 

It  has  been  shown,  that  in  fact  there  is  no  real  pros- 
pect of  advantage,  but  a  considerable  one  of  inconvenience 
and  loss.  This  puts  an  end  to  comparison.  But  it  may  be 
added,  that  our  situation  is  precisely  such  a  one,  as  to 
forbid  experiments.  It  is  so,  from  the  stage  at  which  we 
are  as  a  people,  too  little  advanced,  too  little  matured  for 
hazardous  experiments  of  any  sort. 

This  is  not  all:  Our  general  situation  at  this  time  is  an 
eligible  one;  we  are  making  as  rapid  a  progress  in  most 
of  the  great  branches  of  political  prosperity  as  we  can 
reasonably  desire,  and  it  would  be  imprudent  to  hazard 
such  a  situation,  upon  precarious  speculations  of  gi  eater 
advantage.  The  prosperity  of  a  nation  is  not  a  plant  to 
thrive  in  a  hot  bed;  moderation  in  this  respect  is  the  truest 
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wisdom;  it  is  so  plain  a  path,  that  it  requires  a  peculiar 
sublimation  of  ideas  to  deviate  from  it. 

It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  all  our  great  national  in- 
terests, our  population,  agriculture,  manufactures,  com- 
merce, and  our  navigation,  are  in  a  thriving  and  progres- 
sive state,  advancing  faster  than  was  to  have  been  ex- 
pected, and  as  fast  as  can  reasonably  be  desired. 

Our  navigation,  in  the  short  space  of  three  years,  end- 
ing the  31st  of  December,  1792,  has  increased  in  the 
ratio  of  nearly  one  jifth. 

The  proportions  of  our  tonnage  have  been  as  follows: 

In  1790  tons  479091")    ,  .  „rooloc> 

ir91         _         .    50 ! 790  I  showing  an  increase  of  89192 

1792     -  -         568283  J  t0nS# 

The  proportion  of  foreign  tonnage  during  the  same 
years,  have  been — 

In  1790  tons  258919")    .       .  ,  Mitr4 

1791  _        _      240799  (showing  a  decrease  of  14656 

1792  -         -  244263 J  t0nS> 

This  proves  that  our  present  system  is  highly  favour- 
able to  the  increase  of  our  navigation,  and  that  we  are 
gradually  supplanting  foreigners. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  difference  in  the  tonnage  duty, 
and  the  addition  of  one-tenth  upon  the  duties  on  goods 
imported  in  foreign  bottoms,  is  a  powerful  encourage- 
ment to  our  shipping,  and  as  it  has  not  been  of  a  magni- 
tude to  excite  retaliation,  it  is  much  more  likely  to 
promote  the  interests  of  our  navigation,  than  violent 
measures,  which  would  compel  to  retaliation;  prudence 
admonishes  us  to  stop  where  we  are,  for  the  present, 
rather  than  risk  the  advantages  we  possess,  in  trials  of 
strength,  that  never  fail  to  injure  more  or  less  both 
parties. 

If  we  turn  from  our  shipping  to  our  agriculture,  we 
shall  find  no  reaspn  to  be  cUssatisfied. 
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The  amount  of  our  exports  for  the  year,  ending  30th 
September,  1792,  as  appears  by  the  last  return  of  exports 
to  this  house,  exceeded  the  two  preceding  years,  by 
589,601  dollars  16  cents.  It  exceeded  the  mean  of  the 
two  preceding  years,  by  1,597,983  dollars  and  36  cents 
Our  revenues  are  unquestionably  more  productive  than 
was  looked  for.  Those  from  imports  have  exceeded,  in  a 
year,  4,600,000  dollars.  Of  the  increase  of  our  manufac- 
tures we  have  no  precise  standard,  but  those  who  attend 
most  to  the  subject,  entertain  no  doubt  that  they  are  pro- 
gressive. 

This  certainly  is  not  a  state  of  things  that  invites  to 
hazardous  experiments.  These  are  perhaps  never  justi- 
fiable, but  when  the  affairs  of  a  nation  are  in  an  unpros- 
perous  train. 

We  experience,  indeed,  some  embarrassments  from 
the  effects  of  the  European  war,  but  these  are  temporary, 
and  will  cease  with  that  war,  which  of  itself  offers  us 
some  indemnifications,  I  mean  a  freer  trade  to  the  West 
Indies. 

I  am  greatly  mistaken  if  the  considerations  which  have 
been  suggested,  do  not  conclusively  prove  the  impolicy 
of  the  plan  which  is  now  recommended  for  our  adoption. 
So  strong  and  decided  is  my  own  conviction,  that  I  can- 
not but  persuade  myself  that  of  the  committee  will  lead 
to  its  rejection. 

A  few  miscellaneous  observations  will  conclude  what 
I  have  to  offer  on  this  very  interesting  subject. 

1.  It  has  been  made  an  objection  to  the  present  footing 
on  which  our  trade  is  with  Great  Britain,  that  it  is  regu- 
lated by  annual  proclamation  of  the  executive ,  instead  of 
a  permanent  law.  This  was  at  first  laid  down  by  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  in  terms  so  general  as  to  include  the  West 
Indies;  but  he  has  since  corrected  the  error,  and  told  us 
that  our  trade  with  the  British  West  Indies  is  regulated 
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by  a  standing  law.  The  fact  itself  nevertheless  is  of  no 
real  importance.  The  actual  footing  on  which  we  are 
placed  is  the  only  material  point;  the  mode  of  doing  it  is 
of  little  consequence.  The  annual  proclamation  of  the 
British  executive  is  equivalent  to  the  decree,  revocable 
at  pleasure,  of  any  single  legislator,  of  the  monarch  of 
Spain  or  Portugal,  and  it  may  be  added,  of  the  French 
Convention,  who,  though  a  numerous  body,  yet  forming 
only  one  assembly,  without  checks,  is  as  liable  to  fluc- 
tuation as  a  single  legislator;  and  in  fact,  its  resolutions 
have  been  found  as  fickle  and  variable,  as  it  was  possible 
for  the  resolutions  of  any  single  person  to  be.  To  prove 
this,  if  proof  were  required,  it  would  be  only  necessary 
to  refer  to  the  frequent  changes  in  the  regulations  they 
have  made  with  regard  to  the  trade  of  this  country,  to- 
day one  thing,  to-morrow  another.  Instability  is  more 
applicable  to  no  political  institution,  than  to  a  legislature, 
consisting  of  a  single  popular  assembly. 

2.  The  additional  duties  proposed,  are  objectionable, 
because  the  existing  duties  are  already  generally  speak- 
ing, high  enough  for  the  state  of  our  mercantile  capital 
and  the  safety  of  collection.  They  are  near  twenty  per 
cent,  on  an  average,  upon  the  value  of  the  objects  on 
which  they  are  laid;  higher  than  the  duties  of  several 
countries,  and  high  enough  for  our  present  condition. 
To  augment  the  rates  materially  will  be  in  the  abstract 
to  oppress  trade;  for  we  must  have  for  our  consumption 
the  manufactures  of  the  country  on  which  they  are  pro- 
posed to  be  laid. 

3.  To  serve  as  a  contrast  to  the  conduct  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, we  are  told  of  the  liberal  overtures  for  a  commercial 
treaty  lately  made  by  France. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  conduct  of  France 
towards  us  since  the  commencement  of  the  revolution, 
is  no  basis  of  reasoning:  it  has  undergone  as  many  revo- 
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lutions  as  their  political  systems:  Their  measures  at  one 
period  with  respect  to  our  tobacco  were  of  a  complexion 
peculiarly  hostile  to  us.  The  duty  of  twenty- five  livres 
per  kental  on  that  article  carried  in  our  bottoms  to  France, 
and  of  only  eighteen  livres  fifteen  sous  on  the  same  article, 
carried  in  French  bottoms,  amounted  to  a  complete  pro- 
hibition to  carry  our  tobacco  in  our  own  bottoms. 

The  duty  of  twenty  livres  per  kental  on  foreign  fish  is 
another  important  instance  of  severity  of  regulations,  a 
duty  admitted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  be  prohibitory. 

If  there  have  been  regulations  and  propositions  of  a 
more  favourable  nature,  they  are  to  be  ascribed  to  causes 
of  the  moment.  During  the  continuance  of  the  revolution, 
it  is  of  necessity  that  we  have  carte  blanche  in  the  French 
West  Indies.  We  know  that  we  are  getting  admission 
into  the  British  and  Spanish  Islands  also. 

And  as  to  the  overtures  for  a  permanent  system,  Mr. 
Genet's  instructions  published  by  him  explain  the  object. 
Privileges  of  trade  in  the  West  India  Islands  are  to  be 
the  price  of  our  becoming  a  party  in  the  war.  The  decla- 
mations against  the  liberticide  maxims  of  the  ancient  go- 
vernment and  in  favour  of  free  principles  of  commerce, 
resolve  themselves  into  this.  This  is  a  bargain  which  I 
trust  a  majority  of  this  house  will  not  be  willing  to  make; 
I  am  sure  our  constituents  would  not  thank  us  for  it. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  are  we  to  sit  with  folded  arms 
and  tamely  submit  to  all  the  oppressions,  restrictions  and 
exclusions  to  which  our  trade  is  subject?  if  not,  what  are 
we  to  do?  I  answer,  nothing  certainly  at  the  present  junc- 
ture. If  the  foundation  of  the  question  were  more  solid 
than  I  believe  it  to  be,  candidly  and  dispassionately  con- 
sidered, this  is  of  all  moments  the  most  unfavourable  for 
an  experiment.  Any  movement  of  the  kind  would,  as 
before  observed,  be  construed  into  a  political  manoeuvre 
and  an  attempt  to  embarrass  one  of  the  belligerent  powers 
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and  would  interest  the  feelings  of  all  those  united  with 
her,  producing  consequently  either  war  or  additional 
trammels  in  every  quarter  upon  our  trade;  besides  the 
weighty  argument,  that  the  great  source  of  subsidiary 
supply  to  which  we  might  have  heretofore  looked  has 
been  obstructed. 

But  I  answer  further  that  we  ought  with  great  caution 
to  attempt  anything  at  a  future  day  till  we  have  acquired 
a  maturity  which  will  enable  us  to  act  with  greater  effect, 
and  to  brave  the  consequences,  even  if  they  should 
amount  to  war,  and  till  we  have  secured  more  adequate 
means  of  internal  supply,  to  which  point  we  should  bend 
our  efforts,  as  the  only  rational  and  safe  expedient  in  our 
present  circumstances  for  counteracting  the  effects  of  the 
spirit  of  monopoly,  which  more  or  less  tinctures,  not  the 
system  of  Great  Britain  merely,  but  that  of  all  Europe: 
But  this  it  seems  is  not  the  favourite  course,  it  is  not 
high  seasoned  enough  for  our  political  palate;  we  not 
only  turn  aside  from  it  with  neglect,  but  we  object  away 
the  plainest  provisions  of  the  constitution  to  disable  our- 
selves from  pursuing  it. 

Every  year,  for  years  to  come,  will  make  us  a  more 
important  customer  to  Great  Britain  and  a  more  impor- 
tant furnisher  of  what  she  wants:  If  this  does  not  lead  to 
such  a  treaty  of  commerce  as  we  desire,  the  period  is  not 
very  distant  when  we  may  insist  with  much  better  effect 
on  what  we  desire,  without  any  thing  like  the  same  de- 
gree of  hazard.  This  last  observation  is  not  meant  to  be 
confined  to  Great  Britain,  but  to  extend  to  any  other 
power,  as  far  as  the  stipulations  of  treaty  may  permit. 

Wisdom  admonishes  us  to  be  patient,  "  to  make  haste 
slowly."  Our  progress  is  and  will  be  rapid  enough  if  we 
do  not  throw  away  our  advantages:  Why  should  we  be 
more  susceptible  than  all  the  world?  Why  should  this 
young  country  throw  down  the  gauntlet  in  favour  of  free 
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trade  against  the  world?  There  may  be  spirit  in  it,  but 
there  will  certainly  not  be  prudence. 

But  again  it  may  be  asked,  shall  we  put  nations  dis- 
posed to  a  more  liberal  system  upon  the  same  footing 
with  those  differently  disposed?  Will  not  this  tend  to 
produce  an  unfriendly  treatment  from  all? 

I  answer,  first,  That  I  think  it  has  been  proved  that 
the  nation  against  which  we  have  been  invited  principally 
to  aim  our  artillery,  treats  us  with  at  least  as  much  liber- 
ality as  other  nations,  I  mean,  in  a  commercial  sense. 

I  answer,  secondly,  That  if  there  be  nations  who  are 
seriously  disposed  to  establish  with  us  more  free  and  be- 
neficial  principles  of  trade,  the  path  is  plain;  let  treaties  be 
formed,  fixing  upon  a  solid  basis  the  privileges  which  we 
are  to  enjoy,  and  the  equivalent:  I  have  no  objection  to 
granting  greater  privileges  to  one  power  than  to  another, 
if  it  can  be  put  on  the  stable  foundation  of  contract,  as- 
certaining the  boon  and  the  equivalent.  But  I  think  it 
folly  to  be  granting  voluntarily  boons  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States  without  equivalent.  The  mode  of  treaty 
secures  the  ground;  it  is  inoffensive  to  any  third  power: 
Our  reply  to  objections  would  in  that  case  be,  "  Here  is 
the  price  to  us  clearly  defined  and  fixed  by  treaty,  for 
which  we  grant  the  greater  advantages  of  which  you 
complain;  give  us  the  price,  and  the  like  advantages  are 
your's."  But  capriciously  to  grant  greater  privileges  by 
law  to  one  nation  than  to  another,  when,  upon  a  fair 
comparison,  we  are  not  better  treated  by  one  than  by 
another,  is  neither  equitable,  politic,  nor  safe. 

Let  us  then  leave  changes  for  the  present  to  the  course 
of  national  treaties,  and  continue  to  proceed  in  the  path 
in  which  we  have  hitherto  found  prosperity  and  safety. 

Vol.  I.  3  G 
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MB.  AMES'S  SPEECH 

ON  MR.  MADISON'S  RESOLUTIONS.5' 

OF  the  great  man,  to  whom  his  country  is  indebted  for 
the  following  speech,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing 
in  this  place. — His  Fame  is  every  where. 

On  the  subject  of  Mr.  Madison's  resolutions,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  Mr.  Ames's  conviction,  that  whatever 
specious  show  of  advantage  might  be  given  to  the  policy 
proposed  in  them,  it  would  prove  an  aggravation  and  not 
a  remedy  of  any  supposed  or  real  evils  in  our  commercial 
system.  He  considered  the  zeal  for  unlimited  freedom 
of  commerce  as  affected  and  insincere.  He  thought  it 
ridiculous  in  this  country  to  pretend,  at  this  time,  to 
change  the  general  policy  of  nations;  and  to  begin  the 
abolition  of  restrictions  by  enacting  non-importation  laws. 
Shutting  up  the  best  markets  for  exports,  and  confining 
ourselves  to  the  worst,  for  our  imports,  was  peculiarly 
inconsistent  and  absurd  in  those  who  profess  to  aim  at 
the  benefit  of  trade.  To  him  it  appeared,  that  under  the 
pretence  of  making  trade  better,  it  was  to  be  annihilated: 
that  it  might  serve  France,  but  would  certainly  injure  us. 
He  saw  plainly  too  that  our  trade  was  to  wage  war  for 
our  politics,  and  to  be  used  as  the  instrument  of  gratifying 
political  resentments. 

Mr.  Ames  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  in  these  measures, 
the  meditated  overthrow  of  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
the  United  States,  and  especially  of  that  part  of  them 
whose  interests  were  particularly  confided  to  his  care. 

*  For  an  explanation  of  the  subject,  see  page  346. 
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With  these  impressions,  he   made  the  following  speech 
on  the  27th  of  January,  1794. 

Mr.  Chairman, 

The  question  lies  within  this  compass, — is  there  any 
measure  proper  to  be  adopted  by  congress,  which  will 
have  the  effect  to  put  our  trade  and  navigation  on  a  bet- 
ter footing?  If  there  is,  it  is  our  undoubted  right  to  adopt 
it;  if  by  right  is  understood  the  power  of  self-government, 
which  every  independent  nation  possesses,  and  our  own 
as  completely  as  any  other,  it  is  our  duty  also,  for  we  are 
the  depositaries  and  the  guardians  of  the  interest's  of  our 
constituents,  which,  on  every  consideration,  ought  to  be 
dear  to  us.  I  make  no  doubt  they  are  so,  and  that  there 
is  a  disposition  sufficiently  ardent  existing  in  this  body 
to  co-operate  in  any  measures  for  the  advancement  of  the 
common  good.  Indeed,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  from  any 
knowledge  I  have  of  human  nature,  or  of  the  prevailing 
spirit  of  public  transactions,  that  sort  of  patriotism,  which 
makes  us  wish  the  general  prosperity,  when  our  private 
interest  does  not  happen  to  stand  in  the  way,  is  no  un- 
common sentiment.  In  truth,  it  is  very  like  self-love,  and 
not  much  less  prevalent.  There  is  little  occasion  to  excite 
and  inflame  it.  It  is,  like  self-love,  more  apt  to  want  in- 
telligence than  zeal.  The  danger  is  always,  that  it  will 
rush  blindly  into  embarrassments,  which  a  prudent  spirit 
of  inquiry  might  have  prevented,  but  from  which  it  will 
scarcely  find  means  to  extricate  us.  While  therefore  the 
right,  the  duty,  and  the  inclination  to  advance  the  trade 
and  navigation  of  the  United  States,  are  acknowledged 
and  felt  by  us  all,  the  choice  of  the  proper  means  to  that 
end  is  a  matter  requiring  the  most  circumspect  inquiry, 
and  the  most  dispassionate  judgment. 

After  a  debate  has  continued  a  long  time,  the  subject 
very  frequently  becomes  tiresome  before  it  is  exhausted. 
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Arguments,  however  solid,  urged  by  different  speaker^, 
can  scarcely  fail  to  render  the  discussion  both  complex 
and  diffusive.  Without  pretending  to  give  to  my  argu- 
ments any  other  merit,  I  shall  aim  at  simplicity. 

We  hear  it  declared,  that  the  design  of  the  resolutions 
is  to  place  our  trade  and  navigation  on  a  better  footing. 
By  better  footing,  we  are  to  understand  a  more  profitable 
oner  Profit  is  a  plain  word,  that  cannot  be  misunderstood. 

Wre  have,  to  speak  in  round  numbers,  twenty  million 
dollars  of  exports  annually.  To  have  the  trade  of  exports 
on  a  good  footing,  means  nothing  more  than  to  sell  them 
dear;  and  consequently,  the  trade  of  import  on  a  good 
footing,  is  to  buy  cheap.  To  put  them  both  on  a  better 
footing,  is  to  sell  dearer  and  to  buy  cheaper  than  we  do 
at  present.  If  the  effect  of  the  resolutions  will  be  to  cause 
our  exports  to  be  sold  cheaper,  and  our  imports  to  be 
bought  dearer,  our  trade  will  suffer  an  injury. 

It  is  hard  to  compute  how  great  the  injury  would 
prove;  for  the  first  loss  of  value  in  the  buying  dear,  and 
selling  cheap,  is  only  the  symptom  and  beginning  of  the 
evil,  but  by  no  means  the  measure  of  it;  it  will  withdraw 
a  great  part  of  the  nourishment,  that  now  supplies  the 
wonderful  growth  of  cur  industry  and  opulence.  The 
difference  may  not  amount  to  a  great  proportion  of  the 
price  of  the  articles,  but  it  may  reach  the  greater  part  of 
the  profit  of  the  producer;  it  may  have  effects  in  this  way 
which  will  be  of  the  worst  kind,  by  discouraging  the  pro- 
ducts of  our  land  and  industry.  It  is  to  this  test  I  propose 
to  bring  the  resolutions  on  the  table;  and  if  it  shall  clearly 
appear,  that  they  tend  to  cause  our  exports  to  be  sold 
cheaper,  and  our  imports  to  be  bought  dearer,  they  cannot 
escape  condemnation.  Whatever  specious  show  of  ad- 
vantage may  be  given  them,  they  deserve  to  be  called  ag- 
gravations of  any  real  or  supposed  evils  in  our  commercial 
system,  and  not  remedies. 
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I  have  framed  this  statement  of  the  question  so  as  to 
comprehend  the  whole  subject  of  debate,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  I  confess  it  was  my  design  to  exclude  from 
consideration  a  number  of  topics,  which  appear  to  me 
totally  irrelative  to  it. 

The  best  answer  to  many  assertions  we  have  heard  is, 
to  admit  them  without  proof.  We  are  exhorted  to  assert 
our  natural  rights;  to  put  trade  on  a  respectable  footing; 
to  dictate  terms  of  trade  to  other  nations;  to  engage  in  a 
contest  of  self-denial,  and,  by  that,  and  by  shifting  our 
commerce  from  one  country  to  another,  to  make  our 
enemies  feel  the  extent  of  our  power.  This  language,  as 
it  respects  the  proper  subject  of  discussion,  means  nothing, 
or  what  is  worse.  If  our  trade  is  already  on  a  profitable 
footing,  it  is  on  a  respectable  one.  Unless  war  be  our 
object,  it  is  useless  to  inquire,  what  are  the  dispositions 
of  any  government,  with  whose  subjects  our  merchants 
deal  to  the  best  advantage.  While  they  will  smoke  our 
tobacco,  and  eat  our  provisions,  it  is  very  immaterial, 
both  to  the  consumer  and  the  producer,  what  are  the  po- 
litics of  the  two  countries,  excepting  so  far  as  their  quar- 
rels may  disturb  the  benefits  of  their  mutual  intercourse. 

So  far  therefore  as  commerce  is  concerned,  the  inquiry 
is,  have  we  a  good  market"? 

The  good  or  bad  state  of  our  actual  market  is  the  ques- 
tion. The  actual  market  is  every  where  more  or  less  a 
restricted  one,  and  the  natural  order  of  things  is  displaced 
by  the  artificial.  Most  nations,  for  reasons  of  which  they 
alone  are  the  rightful  judges,  have  regulated  and  restrict- 
ed their  intercourse,  according  to  their  views  of  safety 
and  profit.  We  claim  for  ourselves  the  same  right,  as  the 
acts  in  our  statute  book,  and  the  resolutions  on  the  table 
evince,  without  holding  ourselves  accountable  to  any 
other  nation  whatever.  The  right,  which  we  properly 
claim,  and  which  we  properly  exercise,  when  we  do  it 
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prudently  and  usefully  for  our  nation,  is  as  well  establish- 
ed, and  has  been  longer  in  use  in  the  countries  of  which 
we  complain,  than  in  our  own.  If  their  right  is  as  good 
as  that  of  congress,  to  regulate  and  restrict,  why  do  we 
talk  of  a  strenuous  exertion  of  our  force,  and  by  dictating 
terms  to  nations,  who  are  fancied  to  be  physically  depen- 
dent on  America,  to  change  the  policy  of  nations?  It  may 
be  very  true,  that  their  policy  is  very  wise  and  good  for 
themselves,  but  not  as  favourable  for  us  as  we  could 
make  it,  if  we  could  legislate  for  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic. 

The  extravagant  despotism  of  this  language  accords 
very  ill  with  our  power  to  give  it  effect,  or  with  the  affec- 
tation of  zeal  for  an  unlimited  freedom  of  commerce. 
Such  a  state  of  absolute  freedom  of  commerce  never  did 
exist,  and  it  is  very  much  to  be  doubted  whether  it  ever 
will.  Were  I  invested  with  the  trust  to  legislate  for  man- 
kind, it  is  very  probable  the  first  act  of  my  authority 
would  be  to  throw  all  the  restrictive  and  prohibitory  laws  of 
trade  into  the  fire;  the  resolutions  on  the  table  would  not 
be  spared.  But  if  I  were  to  do  so,  it  is  probable  I  should 
have  a  quarrel  on  my  hands  with  every  civilized  nation. 
The  Dutch  would  claim  the  monopoly  of  the  spice  trade, 
for  which  their  ancestors  passed  their  whole  lives  in  war- 
fare. The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  would  be  no  less 
obstinate.  If  we  calculate  what  colony  monopolies  have 
cost  in  wealth,  in  suffering,  and  in  crimes,  we  shall  say  they 
were  dearly  purchased.  The  English  would  plead  for 
their  navigation  act,  not  as  a  source  of  gain,  but  as  an 
essential  means  of  securing  their  independence.  So  many 
interests  would  be  disturbed,  and  so  many  lost,  by  a 
violent  change  from  the  existing  to  an  unknown  order  of 
things;  and  the  mutual  relations  of  nations,  in  respect  to 
their  power  and  wealth,  would  suffer  such  a  shock,  that 
the  idea  must  be  allowed  to  be  perfectly  Utopian  and 
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wild.  But  for  this  country  to  form  the  project  of  chang- 
ing the  policy  of  nations,  and  to  begin  the  abolition  of  re- 
strictions by  restrictions  of  its  own,  is  equally  ridiculous 
and  inconsistent. 

Let  every  nation  that  is  really  disposed  to  extend  the 
liberty  of  commerce,  beware  of  rash  and  ha  ,ty  schemes 
of  prohibition.  In  the  affairs  of  trade,  as  in  most  others, 
we  make  too  many  laws.  We  follow  experience  too  lit- 
tle, and  the  visions  of  theorists  a  great  deal  too  much. 
Instead  of  listening  to  discourses  on  what  the  market 
ought  to  be,  and  what  the  schemes,  which  always  pro- 
mise much  on  paper,  pretend  to  make  it,  let  us  see  what 
is  the  actual  market  for  our  exports  and  imports.  This 
will  bring  vague  assertions  and  sanguine  opinions  to  the 
test  of  experience.  That  rage  for  theory  and  system, 
which  would  entangle  even  practical  truth  in  the  web  of 
the  brain,  is  the  poison  of  public  discussion.  One  fact  is 
better  than  two  systems. 

The  terms,  on  which  our  exports  are  received  in  the 
British  market,  have  been  accurately  examined  by  a  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Wm.  L.  Smith.)  Be- 
fore his  statement  of  facts  was  made  to  the  committee, 
it  was  urged,  and  with  no  little  warmth,  that  the  system 
of  England  indicated  her  inveteracy  towards  this  country, 
while  that  of  France,  springing  from  disinterested  affec- 
tion, constituted  a  claim  for  gratitude  and  self-denying 
measures  of  retribution. 

Since  that  statement,  however,  that  romantic  style, 
which  is  so  ill  adapted  to  the  subject,  has  been  changed. 
We  hear  it  insinuated,  that  the  comparison  of  the  footing 
of  our  exports,  in  the  markets  of  France  and  England,  is 
of  no  importance;  that  it  is  chiefly  our  object,  to  see  how 
we  may  assist  and  extend  our  commerce.  This  evasion 
of  the  force  of  the  statement,  or  rather  this  indirect  ad- 
mission of  its  authority,  establishes  it.  It  will  not  be  pre- 
tended, that  it  has  been  shaken  during  the  debate. 
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It  has  been  made  to  appear,  beyond  contradiction,  thai 
the  British  market  for  our  exports,  taken  in  the  aggre- 
gate, is  a  good  one;  that  it  is  better  than  the  French,  and 
better  than  any  we  have,  and  for  many  of  our  products 
the  only  one. 

The  whole  amount  of  our  exports  to  the  British  do- 
minions, in  the  year  ending  the  30th  September,  1790, 
was  nine  millions  two  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand 
six  hundred  and  six  dollars. 

But  it  will  be  more  simple  and  satisfactory  to  confine 
the  inquiry  to  the  articles  following: 

Bread  stuff,  tobacco,  rice,  wood,  the  produce  of  the 
fisheries,  fish  oil,  pot  and  pearl  ash,  salted  meats,  indigo, 
live  animals,  flax-seed,  naval  stores,  and  iron. 

The  amount  of  the  before  mentioned  articles,  exported 
in  that  same  year  to  the  British  dominions,  was  eight 
millions  four  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  three  dollars. 

We  have  heard  so  much  of  restriction,  of  inimical  and 
jealous  prohibitions  to  cramp  our  trade,  it  is  natural  to 
scrutinize  the  British  system,  with  the  expectation  of 
finding  little  besides  the  effects  of  her  selfish  and  angry 
policy. 

Yet  of  the  great  sum  of  nearly  eight  millions  and  an 
half,  the  amount  of  the  products  before  mentioned  sold 
in  her  markets,  two  articles  only  are  dutied  by  way  oi 
restriction.  Bread  stuff  is  dutied  so  high  in  the  market 
of  Great  Britain,  as,  in  times  of  plenty,  to  exclude  it, 
and  this  is  done  from  the  desire  to  favour  her  own  far- 
mers. The  mover  of  the  resolutions  justified  the  exclu- 
sion of  our  bread  stuff  from  the  French  West  Indies  by 
their  permanent  regulations,  because,  he  said,  they  were 
bound  to  prefer  their  own  products  to  those  even  of  the 
United  States.  It  would  seem  that  the  same  apology 
would  do  for  England,  in  her  home  market.  But  what 
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will  do  for  the  vindication  of  one  nation  becomes  invec- 
tive against  another.  The  criminal  nation  however  re- 
ceives our  bread  stuff  in  the  West  Indies  free,  and  ex- 
cludes other  foreign,  so  as  to  give  our  producers  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  supply.  This  is  no  merit  in  the  judgment 
of  the  mover  of  the  resolutions,  because  it  is  a  fragment 
of  her  old  colony  system.  Notwithstanding  the  nature  of 
the  duties  on  bread  stuff  in  Great  Britain,  it  has  been 
clearly  shown  that  she  is  a  better  customer  for  that  article, 
in  Europe,  than  her  neighbour  France.  The  latter,  in 
ordinary  times,  is  a  poor  customer  for  bread  stuff,  for  the 
same  reason  that  our  own  country  is,  because  she  pro- 
duces it  herself,  and  therefore  France  permits  it  to  be 
imported,  and  the  United  States  do  the  like.  Great  Bri- 
tain often  wants  the  article,  and  then  she  receives  it;  no 
country  can  be  expected  to  buy  what  it  does  not  want. 
The  bread  stuff  sold  in  the  European  dominions  of  Bri- 
tain, in  the  year  1790,  amounted  to  one  million  eighty- 
seven  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty  dollars. 

Whale-oil  pays  the  heavy  duty  of  eighteen  pounds  three 
shillings  sterling  per  ton;  yet  spermaceti  oil  found  a 
market  there  to  the  value  of  eighty  one  thousand  and  forty 
eight  dollars. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  of  eight  millions  and  a  half,  sold 
to  Great  Britain  and  her  dominions,  only  the  value  of  one 
million  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  thousand  dollars 
was  under  duty  of  a  restrictive  nature.  The  bread  stuff 
is  hardly  to  be  considered  as  within  the  description;  yet, 
to  give  the  argument  its  full  force,  what  is  it;  about  one 
eighth  part  is  restricted.  To  proceed  with  the  residue: 

Indigo  to  the  amount  of  $  473,830 

Live  animals  to  the  West  Indies  -  -  62,415 

Flax-seed  to  Great  Britain         ...  219,924 


Total     g  756,169 

Vol.  I.  3  H 
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These  articles  are  received,  duty  free,  which  is  a  good 
foot  to  the  trade.  Yet  we  find,  good  as  it  is,  the  bulk  of 
our  exports  is  received  on  even  better  terms: 

Flour  to  the  British  West  Indies  8  858,006 

Grain  --_--.  273,505 

Free—while  other  foreign  flour  and  grain  are  prohibited. 

Tobacco  to  Great  Britain  ...  2,754,493 

Ditto  to  the  West  Indies         ....         22,816 

One  shilling  and  three  pence  sterling,  duty;  three  shil- 
lings and  six  pence  on  other  foreign  tobacco. 

In  the  West  Indies  other  foreign  tobacco  is  prohibited. 

Rice  to  Great  Britain  ....  773,852 

Seven  shillings  and  four  pence  per  cwfc.  duty;  eight 
shillings  and  ten  pence  on  other  foreign  rice. 

To  West  Indies         -  -  -  -  180,077 

Other  foreign  rice  prohibited. 

Wood  to  Great  Britain  ....       240,174 

Free — higher  duties  on  other  foreign. 

To  West  Indies  ....  382,481 

Free — other  foreign  prohibited. 

Pot  and  pearl  ashes  -  747,078 

Free — two  shillings  and  three  pence  on  other  foreign, 
equal  to  ten  dollars  per  ton. 

Naval  stores  to  Great  Britain  -  190,670 

Higher  duties  on  other  foreign. 

To  West  Indies  -  -  -  -  6,162 

Free — other  foreign  prohibited. 

Iron  to  Great  Britain         -  -  -  -  81,612 

Free — duties  on  other  foreign. 


g  6,510,926 


Thus  it  appears,  that  nearly  seven-eighths  of  the  ex- 
ports to  the  British  dominions  are  received  on  terms  of 
positive  favour.  Foreigners,  our  rivals  in  the  sale  of  these 
articles,  are  either  absolutely  shut  out  of  their  market  by 
prohibitions,  or  discouraged  in  their  competition  with  us 
by  higher  duties.  There  is  some  restriction,  it  is  admit- 
ted, but  there  is,  to  balance  it,  a  large  amount  received 
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duty  free;  and  a  half  goes  to  the  account  of  privilege  and 
favour.  This  is  better  than  she  treats  any  other  foreign 
nation.  It  is  better,  indeed,  than  she  treats  her  own  sub- 
jects, because  they  are  by  this  means  deprived  of  a  free 
and  open  market.  It  is  better  than  our  footing  with  any 
nation,  with  whom  we  have  treaties.  It  has  been  demon- 
stratively shown,  that  it  is  better  than  the  footing,  on 
which  France  receives  either  the  like  articles,  or  the  ag- 
gregate of  our  products.  The  best  proof  in  the  world  is, 
that  they  are  not  sent  to  France.  The  merchants  will  find 
out  the  best  market  sooner  than  we  shall. 

The  footing  of  our  exports,  under  the  British  system, 
is  better  than  that  of  their  exports  to  the  United  States, 
under  our  system.  Nay,  it  is  better  than  the  freedom  of 
commerce,  which  is  one  of  the  visions  for  which  our  so- 
lid prosperity  is  to  be  hazarded;  for,  suppose  we  could 
batter  down  her  system  of  prohibitions  and  restrictions, 
it  would  be  gaining  a  loss;  one-eighth  is  restricted,  and 
more  than  six-eighths  has  restrictions  in  its  favour.  It  is 
as  plain  as  figures  can  make  it,  that,  if  a  state  of  freedom 
for  our  exports  is  at  par,  the  present  system  raises  them, 
in  point  of  privilege,  above  par.  To  suppose  that  we  can 
terrify  them  by  these  resolutions,  to  abolish  their  restric- 
tions, and  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  in  our  favour 
their  duties,  to  exclude  other  foreigners  from  their  mar- 
ket, is  too  absurd  to  be  refuted. 

We  have  heard,  that  the  market  of  France  is  the  great 
centre  of  our  interests;  we  are  to  look  to  her,  and  not  to 
England,  for  advantages,  being,  as  the  style  of  theory  is, 
our  best  customer  and  best  friend,  showing  to  our  trade 
particular  favour  and  privilege;  while  England  manifests 
in  her  system  such  narrow  and  selfish  views.  It  is  strange 
to  remark  such  a  pointed  refutation  of  assertions  and  opi- 
nions by  facts.  The  amount  sent  to  France  herself  is  very 
trivial.  Either  our  merchants  are  ignorant  of  the  best  mar- 
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kets,  or  those  which  they  prefer  are  the  best;  and  if  the  En- 
glish markets,  in  spite  of  the  alleged  ill  usage,  are  still 
preferred  to  the  French,  it  is  a  proof  of  the  superior  ad- 
vantages of  the  former  over  the  latter.  The  arguments  I 
have  adverted  to  oblige  those  who  urge  them  to  make  a 
greater  difference  in  favour  of  the  English  than  the  true 
state  of  facts  will  warrant.  Indeed,  if  they  persist  in  their 
arguments,  they  are  bound  to  deny  their  own  conclusions. 
They  are  bound  to  admit  this  position:  if  France  receives 
little  of  such  of  our  products  as  Great  Britain  takes  on 
terms  of  privilege  and  favour,  because  of  that  favour,  it 
allows  the  value  of  that  favoured  footing.  If  France  takes 
little  of  our  articles,  because  she  does  not  want  them,  it 
shows  the  absurdity  of  looking  to  her  as  the  best  cus- 
tomer. 

It  may  be  said,  and  truly,  that  Great  Britain  regards 
only  her  own  interest  in  these  arrangements;  so  much 
the  better.  If  it  is  her  interest  to  afford  to  our  commerce 
more  encouragement  than  France  gives;  if  she  does  this, 
when  she  is  inveterate  against  us,  as  it  is  alleged,  and 
when  we  are  indulging  an  avowed  hatred  towards  her, 
and  partiality  towards  France,  it  shows  that  we  have  very 
solid  ground  to  rely  on.  Her  interest  is,  according  to 
this  statement,  stronger  than  our  passions,  stronger  than 
her  own,  and  is  the  more  to  be  depended  on,  as  it  cannot 
be  put  to  any  more  trying  experiment  in  future.  The  good 
will  and  friendship  of  nations  are  hollow  foundations  to 
build  our  systems  upon.  Mutual  interest  is  a  bottom  of 
rock:  the  fervour  of  transient  sentiments  is  not  better 
than  straw  or  stubble.  Some  gentlemen  have  lamented 
this  distrust  of  any  relation  between  nations,  except  an 
interested  one;  but  the  substitution  of  any  other  princi- 
ple could  produce  little  else  than  the  hypocrisy  of  senti- 
ment, and  an  instability  of  affairs.  It  would  be  relying 
on  what  is  not  stable,  instead  of  what  is;  it  would  intro- 
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duce  into  politics  the  jargon  of  romance.  It  is  in  this 
sense,  and  this  only,  that  the  word  favour  is  used:  a  state 
of  things,  so  arranged  as  to  produce  our  profit  and  ad- 
vantage, though  intended  by  Great  Britain  merely  for 
her  own.  The  disposition  of  a  nation  is  immaterial;  the 
fact,  that  we  profit  by  their  system,  cannot  be  so  to  this 
discussion. 

The  next  point  is,  to  consider,  whether  our  imports 
are  on  a  good  footing,  or,  in  other  words,  whether  we 
are  in  a  situation  to  buy  what  we  have  occasion  for  at  a 
cheap  rate.  In  this  view,  the  systems  of  the  commercial 
nations  are  not  to  be  complained  of,  as  all  are  desirous  of 
selling  the  products  of  their  labour.  Great  Britain  is  not 
censured  in  this  respect.  The  objection  is  rather  of  the 
opposite  kind,  that  we  buy  too  cheap,  and  therefore  con- 
sume too  much;  and  that  we  take  not  only  as  much  as 
we  can  pay  for,  but  to  the  extent  of  our  credit  also. 
There  is  less  freedom  of  importation,  however,  from  the 
West  Indies.  In  this  respect,  France  is  more  restrictive 
than  England;  for  the  former  allows  the  exportation  to 
us  of  only  rum  and  molasses,  while  England  admits  that 
of  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  principal  West  India  products. 
Yet,  even  here,  when  the  preference  seems  to  be  deci- 
dedly due  to  the  British  system,  occasion  is  taken  to  ex- 
tol that  of  the  French.  We  are  told  that  they  sell  us  the 
chief  part  of  the  molasses,  which  is  consumed,  or  manu- 
factured into  rum;  and  that  a  great  and  truly  important 
branch,  the  distillery,  is  kept  up  by  their  liberality  in  fur- 
nishing the  raw  material.  There  is  at  every  step  matter 
to  confirm  the  remark,  that  nations  have  framed  their 
regulations  to  suit  their  own  interests,  not  our's.  France 
is  a  great  brandy  manufacturer;  she  will  not  admit  rum, 
therefore,  even  from  her  own  islands,  because  it  Mould 
supplant  the  consumption  of  brandy.  The  molasses  was, 
for  that  reason,  some  years  ago  of  no  value  in  her  islands, 
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and  was  not  even  saved  in  casks.  But  the  demand  from 
our  country  soon  raised  its  value.  The  policy  of  England 
has  been  equally  selfish.  The  molasses  is  distilled  in  her 
islands,  because  she  has  no  manufacture  of  brandy  to 
suffer  by  its  sale. 

A  question  remains  respecting  the  state  of  our  navi- 
gation. If  we  pay  no  regard  to  the  regulations  of  foreign 
nations,  and  ask,  whether  this  valuable  branch  of  our 
industry  and  capital  is  in  a  distressed  and  sickly  state, 
we  shall  find  it  is  in  a  strong  and  flourishing  condition. 
If  the  quantity  of  shipping  was  declining,  if  it  was  unem- 
ployed, even  at  low  freight,  I  should  say,  it  must  be  sus- 
tained and  encouraged.  No  such  thing  is  asserted.  Sea- 
men's wages  are  high,  freights  are  high,  and  American 
bottoms  in  full  employment.  But  the  complaint  is,  our 
vessels  are  not  permitted  to  go  to  the  British  West  In- 
dies. It  is  even  affirmed,  that  no  civilized  country  treats 
us  so  ill  in  that  respect.  Spain  and  Portugal  prohibit  the 
traffic  to  their  possessions,  not  only  in  our  vessels,  but  in 
their  own,  which,  according  to  the  style  of  the  resolutions, 
is  worse  treatment  than  we  meet  with  from  the  British. 
It  is  also  asserted,  and  on  as  bad  ground,  that  our  vessels 
are  excluded  from  most  of  the  British  markets. 

This  is  not  true  in  any  sense.  We  are  admitted  into 
the  greater  number  of  her  ports,  in  our  own  vessels;  and 
by  far  the  greater  value  of  our  exports  is  sold  in  British 
ports,  into  which  our  vessels  are  received,  not  only  on  a 
good  footing,  compared  with  other  foreigners,  but  on 
terms  of  positive  favour,  on  better  terms  than  British 
vessels  are  admitted  into  our  own  ports.  We  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  alien  duties;  and  the  light  money,  &c.  of 
1*.  9d.  sterling  per  ton  is  less  than  our  foreign  tonnage 
duty,  not  to  mention  the  ten  per  cent,  on  the  duties  on 
goods  in  foreign  bottoms. 

But  in  the  port  of  London  our  vessels  are  received 
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free.  It  is  for  the  unprejudiced  mind  to  compare  these 
facts  with  the  assertions  we  have  heard  so  confidently  and 
so  feelingly  made  by  the  mover  of  the  resolutions,  that 
we  are  excluded  from  most  of  their  ports,  and  that  ho 
civilized  nation  treats  our  vessels  so  ill  as  the  British. 

The  tonnage  of  the  vessels,  employed  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  dependencies  and  the  United  States,  is 
called  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand;  and  the  whole 
of  this  is  represented  as  our  just  right.  The  same  gentle- 
man speaks  of  our  natural  right  to  the  carriage  of  our 
own  articles,  and  that  we  may  and  ought  to  insist  upon 
our  equitable  share.  Yet,  soon  after,  he  uses  the  language 
of  monopoly,  and  represents  the  whole  carriage  of  im- 
ports and  exports  as  the  proper  object  of  our  efforts,  and 
all  that  others  carry  as  a  clear  loss  to  us.  If  an  equitable 
share  of  the  carriage  means  half,  we  have  it  already,  and 
more,  and  our  proportion  is  rapidly  increasing.  If  any 
thing  is  meant  by  the  natural  right  of  carriage,  one  would 
imagine  that  it  belongs  to  him,  whoever  he  may  be,  who, 
having  bought  our  produce,  and  made  himself  the  owner, 
thinks  proper  to  take  it  with  him  to  his  own  country.  It 
is  neither  our  policy  nor  our  design  to  check  the  sale  of 
our  produce.  We  invite  every  description  of  purchasers, 
because  we  expect  to  sell  dearest,  when  the  number  and 
competition  of  the  buyers  is  the  greatest.  For  this  reason 
the  total  exclusion  of  foreigners  and  their  vessels  from 
the  purchase  and  carriage  of  our  exports  is  an  advantage, 
in  respect  to  navigation,  which  has  disadvantage  to  balance 
it,  in  respect  to  the  price  of  produce.  It  is  with  this  re- 
serve we  ought  to  receive  the  remark,  that  the  carriage 
of  our  exports  should  be  our  object,  rather  than  that  of 
our  imports.  By  going  with  our  vessels  into  foreign  ports 
we  buy  our  imports  in  the  best  market.  By  giving  a 
steady  and  moderate  encouragement  to  our  own  ship- 
ping, without  pretending  violently  to  interrupt  the  course 
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of  business,  experience  will  soon  establish  that  order  of 
things,  which  is  most  beneficial  to  the  exporter,  the  im- 
porter, and  the  ship  owner.  The  best  interest  of  agricul- 
ture is  the  true  interest  of  trade. 

In  a  trade,  mutually  beneficial,  it  is  strangely  absurd 
to  consider  the  gain  of  others  as  our  loss.  Admitting  it 
however  for  argument  sake,  yet  it  should  be  noticed,  that 
the  loss  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  tons  of  ship- 
ping is  computed  according  to  the  apparent  tonnage.  Our 
vessels  not  being  allowed  to  go  to  the  British  West  Indies, 
their  vessels,  making  frequent  voyages,  appear  in  the 
entries  over  and  over  again.  In  the  trade  to  the  European 
dominions  of  Great  Britain,  the  distance  being  greater, 
our  vessels  are  not  so  often  entered.  Both  these  circum- 
stances give  a  false  show  to  the  amount  of  British  tonnage, 
compared  with  the  American.  It  is  howe\er  very  pleasing 
to  the  mind,  to  see  that  our  tonnage  exceeds  the  British 
in  the  European  trade.  For  various  reasons,  some  of 
which  will  be  mentioned  hereafter,  the  tonnage  in  the 
West  India  trade  is  not  the  proper  subject  of  calculation. 
In  the  European  comparison,  we  have  more  tonnage  in 
the  British  than  in  the  French  commerce;  it  is  indeed 
more  than  four  to  one. 

The  great  quantity  of  British  tonnage  employed  in  our 
trade  is  also,  in  a  great  measure,  owTing  to  the  large  capi- 
tals of  their  merchants,  employed  in  the  buying  and  ex- 
porting our  productions.  If  we  would  banish  the  ships, 
we  must  strike  at  the  root,  and  banish  the  capital.  And 
this,  before  we  have  capital  of  our  own  grown  up  to  re- 
place it,  would  be  an  operation  of  no  little  violence  and 
injury,  to  our  southern  brethren  especially. 

Independently  of  this  circumstance,  Great  Britain  is 
an  active  and  intelligent  rival  in  the  navigation  line.  Her 
ships  are  dearer,  and  the  provisioning  her  seamen  is  per- 
haps rather  dearer  than  our's:  on  the  other  hand,  the  rate 
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of  interest  is  lower  in  England,  and  so  are  seamen's 
wages.  It  would  be  improper,  therefore,  to  consider  the 
amount  of  British  tonnage  in  our  trade,  as  a  proof  of  a 
bad  state  of  things,  arising  either  from  the  restrictions  of 
that  government,  or  the  negligence  or  timidity  of  this. 
We  are  to  charge  it  to  causes,  which  are  more  connected 
with  the  natural  competition  of  capital  and  industry, 
causes,  which  in  fact  retarded  the  growth  of  our  shipping 
more,  when  we  were  colonies,  and  our  ships  were  free, 
than  since  the  adoption  of  the  present  government. 

It  has  been  said  with  emphasis,  that  the  constitution 
grew  out  of  the  complaints  of  the  nation  respecting  com- 
merce, especially  that  with  the  British  dominions.  What 
was  then  lamented  by  our  patriots?  Feebleness  of  the 
public  councils;  the  shadow  of  union,  and  scarcely  the 
shadow  of  public  credit;  every  where  despondence, 
the  pressure  of  evils,  not  only  great,  but  portentous  of 
civil  distractions.  These  were  the  grievances;  and  what 
more  was  then  desired  than  their  remedies?  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  survey  this  prosperous  country  and  to  assert 
that  they  have  been  delayed?  Trade  flourishes  on  our 
wharves,  although  it  droops  in  speeches.  Manufactures 
have  risen  under  the  shade  of  protecting  duties  from  al- 
most nothing  to  such  a  state,  that  we  are  even  told  we  can 
depend  on  the  domestic  supply,  if  the  foreign  should 
cease.  The  fisheries,  which  we  found  in  decline,  are  in 
the  most  vigorous  growth:  the  whale  fishery,  which  our 
allies  would  have  transferred  to  Dunkirk,  now  extends 
over  the  whole  ocean.  To  that  hardy  race  of  men  the 
sea  is  but  a  park  for  hunting  its  monsters;  such  is  their 
activity,  the  deepest  abysses  scarcely  afford  to  their  prey 
a  hiding  place.  Look  around,  and  see  how  the  frontier 
circle  widens,  how  the  interior  improves,  and  let  it  be 
repeated,  that  the  hopes  of  the  people,  when  they  formed 
this  constitution,  have  been  frustrated. 

Vol.  I.  31 
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But  if  it  should  happen,  that  our  prejudices  prove 
stronger  than  our  senses;  if  it  should  be  believed,  that  our 
farmers  and  merchants  see  their  products  and  ships  and 
wharves  going  to  decay  together,  and  they  are  ignorant 
or  silent  on  their  own  ruin;  still  the  public  documents 
would  not  disclose  so  alarming  a  state  of  our  affairs.  Our 
imports  are  obtained  so  plentifully  and  cheaply,  that  one 
of  the  avowed  objects  of  the  resolutions  is,  to  make  them 
scarcer  and  dearer.  Our  exports,  so  far  from  languishing, 
have  increased  two  millions  of  dollars  in  a  year.  Our  na- 
vigation is  found  to  be  augmented  beyond  the  most  san- 
guine expectation.  We  hear  of  the  vast  advantage  the 
English  derived  from  the  navigation  act;  and  we  are  ask- 
ed in  a  tone  of  accusation,  shall  we  sit  still  and  do  no- 
thing? Who  is  bold  enough  to  say,  congress  has  done 
nothing  for  the  encouragement  of  American  navigation? 
To  counteract  the  navigation  act,  we  have  laid  on  British 
a  higher  tonnage  than  our  own  vessels  pay  in  their  ports; 
and  what  is  much  more  effectual,  we  have  imposed  ten 
per  cent,  on  the  duties,  when  the  dutied  articles  are  borne 
in  foreign  bottoms.  We  have  also  made  the  coasting 
trade  a  monopoly  to  our  own  vessels.  Let  those  who  have 
asserted  that  this  is  nothing,  compare  facts  with  the  re- 
gulations which  produced  them. 

Tonnage.  Tons. 

American,  1789,  -         297,468  Excess  of  American  tonnage. 

Foreign        -        -  265,116 


American,  1790,         -         347,663 
Foreign         -         -  258,916 


American,  1791,         -         363,810 
Foreign         -         -  240,799 


American,  1792,         -         415,330 
Foreign         -         -  244,263 


32,352 

88,747 

123,011 

171,067 
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Is  not  this  increase  of  American  shipping  rapid  enough? 
Many  persons  say  it  is  too  rapid,  and  attracts  too  much 
capital  for  the  circumstances  of  the  country.  I  cannot 
readily  persuade  myself  to  think  so  valuable  a  branch  of 
employment  thrives  too  fast.  But  a  steady  and  sure  en- 
couragement is  more  to  be  relied  on  than  violent  methods 
of  forcing  its  growth.  It  is  not  clear,  that  the  quantity  of 
our  navigation,  including  our  coasting  and  fishing  vessels, 
is  less  in  proportion  to  those  of  that  nation:  in  that  com- 
putation we  shall  probably  find,  that  we  are  already  more 
a  navigating  people  than  the  English. 

As  this  is  a  growing  country,  we  have  the  most  stable 
ground  of  dependence  on  the  corresponding  growth  of 
our  navigation:  and  that  the  increasing  demand  for  ship- 
ping will  rather  fall  to  the  share  of  Americans  than  fo- 
reigners, is  not  to  be  denied.  We  did  expect  this  from 
the  nature  of  our  own  laws;  we  have  been  confirmed  in 
it  by  experience;  and  we  know  that  an  American  bottom 
is  actually  preferred  to  a  foreign  one.  In  cases  where  one 
partner  is  an  American,  and  another  a  foreigner,  the  ship 
is  made  an  American  bottom.  A  fact  of  this  kind  over- 
throws a  whole  theory  of  reasoning  on  the  necessity  of 
further  restrictions.  It  shows,  that  the  work  of  restriction 
is  already  done. 

If  we  take  the  aggregate  view  of  our  commercial  inte- 
rests, we  shall  find  much  more  occasion  for  satisfaction, 
and  even  exultation,  than  complaint,  and  none  for  despon- 
dence. It  would  be  too  bold  to  say,  that  our  condition  is 
so  eligible  there  is  nothing  to  be  wished.  Neither  the  or- 
der of  nature,  nor  the  allotments  of  providence,  afford 
perfect  content;  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  expect  in  our 
politics  what  is  denied  in  the  laws  of  our  being.  The 
nations,  with  whom  we  have  intercourse,  have,  without 
exception,  more  or  less  restricted  their  commerce.  They 
have  framed  their  regulations  to  suit  their  real  or  fancied 
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interests.  The  code  of  France  is  as  full  of  restrictions  as 
that  of  England.  We  have  regulations  of  our  own;  and 
they  are  unlike  those  of  any  other  country.  Inasmuch  as 
the  interest  and  circumstances  of  nations  vary  so  essen- 
tially, the  project  of  an  exact  reciprocity  on  our  part  is  a 
vision.  What  we  desire  is,  to  have,  not  an  exact  recipro- 
city, but  an  intercourse  of  mutual  benefit  and  convenience. 
It  has  scarcely  been  so  much  as  insinuated,  that  the 
change  contemplated  will  be  a  profitable  one;  that  it  will 
enable  us  to  sell  dearer  and  to  buy  cheaper:  on  the  con- 
trary, we  are  invited  to  submit  to  the  hazards  and  losses 
of  a  conflict  with  our  customers;  to  engage  in  a  contest 
of  self-denial.  For  what — to  obtain  better  markets?  No 
such  thing;  but  to  shut  up  for  ever,  if  possible,  the  best 
..market  we  have  for  our  exports,  and  to  coafine  ourselves 
to  the  dearest  and  scarcest  markets  for  our  imports.  And 
this  is  to  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  trade,  or,  as  it  is  some- 
times more  correctly  said,  for  the  benefit  of  France.  This 
language  is  not  a  little  inconsistent  and  strange  from 
those,  who  recommend  a  non- importation  agreement,  and 
who  think  we  should  even  renounce  the  sea  and  devote 
ourselves  to  agriculture.  Thus,  to  make  our  trade  more 
free,  it  is  to  be  embarrassed,  and  violently  shifted  from 
one  country  to  another,  not  according  to  the  interest  of 
the  merchants,  but  the  visionary  theories  and  capricious 
rashness  of  the  legislators.  To  make  trade  better,  it  is  to 
be  made  nothing. 

So  far  as  commerce  and  navigation  are  regarded,  the 
pretences  for  this  contest  are  confined  to  two.  We  are 
not  allowed  to  carry  manufactured  articles  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, nor  any  products,  except  of  our  own  growth;  and 
we  are  not  permitted  to  go,  with  our  own  vessels,  to  the 
West  Indies.  The  former,  which  is  a  provision  of  the 
navigation  act,  is  of  little  importance  to  our  interests,  as 
our  trade  is  chiefly  a  direct  one,  our  shipping  not  being 
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equal  to  the  carrying  for  other  nations;  and  our  manufac- 
tured articles  are  not  furnished  in  quantities  for  exporta- 
tion, and,  if  they  were,  Great  Britain  would  not  be  a  cus- 
tomer. So  far,  therefore,  the  restriction  is  rather  nominal 
than  real. 

The  exclusion  of  our  vessels  from  the  West  Indies  is 
of  more  importance.  When  we  propose  to  make  an  effort 
to  force  a  privilege  from  Great  Britain,  which  she  is  loath 
to  yield  to  us,  it  is  necessary  to  compare  the  value  of  the 
object  with  the  eifort,  and,  above  all,  to  calculate  very 
warily  the  probability  of  success.  A  trivial  thing  deserves 
not  a  great  exertion;  much  less  ought  we  to  stake  a  very 
great  good  in  possession  for  a  slight  chance  of  a  less 
good.  The  carriage  of  one-half  the  exports  and  imports  to 
and  from  the  British  West  Indies,  is  the  object  to  be  con-* 
tended  for.  Our  whole  exports  to  Great  Britain  are  to  be 
hazarded.  We  sell  on  terms  of  privilege  and  positive  fa- 
vour, as  it  has  been  abundantly  shown,  near  seven  mil- 
lions to  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain.  We  are  to  risk 
the  privilege  in  this  great  amount — for  what?  For  the 
freight  only  of  one  half  the  British  West  India  trade  with 
the  United  States.  It  belongs  to  commercial  men  to  cal- 
culate the  entire  value  of  the  freight  alluded  to.  But  it 
cannot  bear  much  proportion  to  the  amount  of  seven  mil- 
lions. Besides,  if  we  are  denied  the  privilege  of  carrying 
our  articles  in  our  vessels  to  the  islands,  we  are  on  a 
footing  of  privilege  in  the  sale  of  them.  We  have  one  pri- 
vilege, if  not  two.  It  is  readily  admitted,  that  it  is  a  de- 
sirable thing,  to  have  our  vessels  allowed  to  go  to  the 
English  islands;  but  the  value  of  the  object  has  its  limits, 
and  we  go  unquestionably  beyond  them,  when  we  throw 
our  whole  exports  into  confusion,  and  run  the  risk  of 
losing  our  best  markets,  for  the  sake  of  forcing  a  per- 
mission to  carry  our  own  products  to  one  of  those  mar- 
kets: in  which,  too,  it  should  be  noticed,  we  sell  much 
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less  than  we  do  to  Great  Britain  herself.  If  to  this  we 
add,  that  the  success  of  the  contest  is  grounded  on  the 
sanguine  and  passionate  hypothesis  of  our  being  able  to 
starve  the  islanders,  which,  on  trial,  may  prove  false,  and 
which  our  being  involved  in  the  war  would  overthrow  at 
once,  we  may  conclude,  without  going  further  into  the 
discussion,  that  prudence  forbids  our  engaging  in  the  ha- 
zards of  a  commercial  war;  that  great  things  should  not 
be  staked  against  such  as  are  of  much  less  value;  that 
what  we  possess  should  not  be  risked  for  what  we  desire, 
without  great  odds  in  our  favour;  still  less,  if  the  chance 
is  infinitely  against  us. 

If  these  considerations  should  fail  of  their  effect,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  go  into  an  examination  of  the  tendency  of 
the  system  of  discrimination  to  redress  and  avenge  all  our 
wrongs,  and  to  realize  all  our  hopes. 

It  has  been  avowed,  that  we  are  to  look  to  France,  not 
to  England,  for  advantages  in  trade;  we  are  to  show  our 
spirit,  and  to  manifest  towards  those  who  are  called  ene- 
mies the  spirit  of  enmity,  and  towards  those  we  call 
friends  something  more  than  passive  good  will.  We  are 
to  take  active  measures  to  force  trade  out  of  its  accus- 
tomed channels,  and  to  shift  it  by  such  means  from  En- 
gland to  France.  The  care  of  the  concerns  of  the  French 
manufacturers  may  be  left  perhaps  as  well  in  the  hands 
of  the  convention,  as  to  be  usurped  into  our  own.  How- 
ever our  zeal  might  engage  us  to  interpose,  our  duty  to 
our  own  immediate  constituents  demands  all  our  atten- 
tion. To  volunteer  it,  in  order  to  excite  competition  in 
one  foreign  nation  to  supplant  another,  is  a  very  strange 
business;  and  to  do  it,  as  it  has  been  irresistibly  proved 
it  will  happen,  at  the  charge  and  cost  of  our  own  citizens, 
is  a  thing  equally  beyond  all  justification  and  all  example. 
What  is  it  but  to  tax  our  own  people  for  a  time,  perhaps 
for  a  long  time,  in  order  that  the  French  may  at  last  sell 
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as  cheap  as  the  English:  cheaper  they  cannot,  nor  is  it 
so  much  as  pretended.  The  tax  will  be  a  loss  to  us,  and 
the  fancied  tendency  of  it  not  a  gain  to  this  country  in 
the  event,  but  to  France.  We  shall  pay  more  for  a  time, 
and  in  the  end  pay  no  less;  for  no  object  but  that  one 
nation  may  receive  our  money,  instead  of  the  other.  If 
this  is  generous  towards  France,  it  is  not  just  to  Ame- 
rica. It  is  sacrificing  what  we  owe  to  our  constituents  to 
what  we  pretend  to  feel  towards  strangers.  We  have  in- 
deed heard  a  very  ardent  profession  of  gratitude  to  that 
nation,  and  infinite  reliance  seems  to  be  placed  on  her 
readiness  to  sacrifice  her  interest  to  our's.  The  story  of 
this  generous  strife  should  be  left  to  ornament  fiction. 
This  is  not  the  form  nor  the  occasion  to  discharge  our 
obligations  of  any  sort  to  any  foreign  nation:  it  concerns 
not  our  feelings  but  our  interests;  yet  the  debate  has  often 
soared  high  above  the  smoke  of  business  into  the  epic 
region.  The  market  for  tobacco,  tar,  turpentine,  and 
pitch,  has  become  matter  of  sentiment;  and  given  occasion 
alternately  to  rouse  our  courage  and  our  gratitude. 

If,  instead  of  hexameters,  we  prefer  discussing  our  re- 
lation to  foreign  nations  in  the  common  language,  we 
shall  not  find,  that  we  are  bound  by  treaty  to  establish  a 
preference  in  favour  of  the  French.  The  treaty  is  found- 
ed on  a  professed  reciprocity,  favour  for  favour.  Why  is 
the  principle  of  treaty  or  no  treaty  made  so  essential,  when 
the  favour  we  are  going  to  give  is  an  act  of  supereroga- 
tion? It  is  not  expected  by  one  of  the  nations  in  treaty: 
for  Holland  has  declared  in  her  treaty  with  us,  that  such 
preferences  are  the  fruitful  source  of  animosity,  embar- 
rassment, and  war.  The  French  have  set  no  such  exam- 
ple. They  discriminate,  in  their  late  navigation  act,  not 
as  we  are  exhorted  to  do,  between  nations  in  treaty  and 
not  in  treaty,  but  between  nations  at  war  and  not  at  war 
with  them;  so  that,  when  peace  takes  place,  England  will 
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stand  by  that  act  on  the  same  ground  with  ourselves.  It 
we  expect  by  giving  favour  to  get  favour  in  return,  it  is 
improper  to  make  a  law.  The  business  belongs  to  the 
executive,  in  whose  hands  the  constitution  has  placed  the 
power  of  dealing  with  foreign  nations.  It  is  singular  to 
negotiate  legislatively;  to  make  by  a  law  half  a  bargain, 
expecting  a  French  law  would  make  the  other.  The  foot- 
ing of  treaty  or  no  treaty  is  different  from  the  ground 
taken  by  the  mover  himself  in  supporting  his  system.  He 
has  said  favour  for  favour  was  principle:  nations  not  in 
treaty  grant  favours,  those  in  treaty  restrict  our  trade. 
Yet  the  principle  of  discriminating  in  favour  of  nations  in 
treaty,  is  not  only  inconsistent  with  the  declared  doctrine 
of  the  mover  and  with  facts,  but  it  is  inconsistent  with  it- 
self. Nations  not  in  treaty  are  so  very  unequally  operated 
upon  by  the  resolutions,  it  is  absurd  to  refer  them  to  one 
principle.  Spain  and  Portugal  have  no  treaties  with  us, 
and  are  not  disposed  to  have:  Spain  would  not  accede  to 
the  treaty  of  commerce  between  us  and  France,  though 
she  was  invited:  Portugal  would  not  sign  a  treaty  after  it 
had  been  discussed  and  signed  on  our  part.  They  have 
few  ships  or  manufactures,  and  do  not  feed  their  colonies 
from  us:  of  course  there  is  little  for  the  discrimination  to 
operate  upon.  The  operation  on  nations  in  treaty  is  equal- 
ly a  satire  on  the  principle  of  discrimination.  In  Sweden, 
with  whom  we  have  a  treaty,  duties  rise  higher  if  borne 
in  our  bottoms,  than  in  her  own.  France  does  the  like,  in 
respect  to  tobacco,  two  and  a  half  livres  the  quintal,  which 
in  effect  prohibits  our  vessels  to  freight  tobacco.  The 
mover  has,  somewhat  unluckily,  proposed  to  except  from 
this  system  nations  having  no  navigation  acts;  in  which 
case  France  would  become  the  subject  of  unfriendly  dis- 
crimination, as  the  house  have  been  informed  since  the 
debate  began,  that  she  has  passed  such  acts. 

I  might  remark  on  the  disposition  of  England  to  settle 
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a  commercial  treaty,  and  the  known  desire  of  the  marquis 
of  Lansdown  (then  prime  minister),  in  1783,  to  form  such 
a  one  on  the  most  liberal  principles.  The  history  of  that 
business,  and  the  causes  which  prevented  its  conclusion, 
ought  to  be  made  known  to  the  public.  The  powers  given 
to  our  ministers  were  revoked,  and  yet  we  hear,  that  no 
such  disposition  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  has  existed. 
The  declaration  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  parliament,  in  June,  1792, 
as  well  as  the  correspondence  with  Mr.  Hammond,  show 
a  desire  to  enter  upon  a  negotiation.  The  statement  of 
the  report  of  the  secretary  of  state,  on  the  privileges  and 
restrictions  of  our  commerce,  that  Great  Britain  has 
shown  no  inclination  to  meddle  with  the  subject,  seems  to 
be  incorrect. 

The  expected  operation  of  the  resolutions  on  different 
nations,  is  obvious,  and  I  need  not  examine  their  sup- 
posed tendency  to  dispose  Great  Britain  to  settle  an  equit- 
able treaty  with  this  country;  but  I  ask,  whether  those, 
who  hold  such  language  towards  that  nation  as  I  have 
heard,  can  be  supposed  to  desire  a  treaty  and  friendly  con- 
nection. It  seems  to  be  thought  a  merit  to  express  hatred: 
it  is  common  and  natural  to  desire  to  annoy  and  to  crush 
those  whom  we  hate,  but  it  is  somewhat  singular  to  pre- 
tend, that  the  design  of  our  anger  is  to  embrace  them. 

The  tendency  of  angry  measures  to  friendly  disposi- 
tions and  arrangements  is  not  obvious.  We  affect  to 
believe,  that  we  shall  quarrel  ourselves  into  their  good 
will:  we  shall  beat  a  new  path  to  peace  and  friendship 
with  Great  Britain,  one  that  is  grown  up  with  thorns,  and 
lined  with  men-traps  and  spring-guns.  It  should  be  called 
the  war  path. 

To  do  justice  to  the  subject,  its  promised  advantages 
should  be  examined.  Exciting  the  competition  of  the 
French  is  to  prove  an  advantage  to  this  country,  by  open- 
ing a  new  market  with  that  nation.  This  is  scarcely  in- 
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telligible.  If  it  means  any  thing,  it  is  an  admission,  that 
their  market  is  not  a  good  one,  or  that  they  have  not 
taken  measures  to  favour  our  traffic  with  them.  In  either 
case  our  system  is  absurd.  The  balance  of  trade  is  against 
us,  and  in  favour  of  England.  But  the  resolutions  can 
only  aggravate  that  evil,  for,  by  compelling  us  to  buy 
dearer  and  sell  cheaper,  the  balance  will  be  turned  still 
more  against  our  country.  Neither  is  the  supply  from 
France  less  the  aliment  of  luxury,  than  that  from  England. 
There  excess  of  credit  is  an  evil,  which  we  pretend  to 
cure  by  checking  the  natural  growth  of  our  own  capital, 
which  is  the  undoubted  tendency  of  restraining  trade: 
the  progress  of  the  remedy  is  thus  delayed.  If  we  will 
trade,  there  must  be  capital.  It  is  best  to  have  it  of  our 
own;  if  we  have  it  not,  we  must  depend  on  credit.  Wealth 
springs  from  the  profits  of  employment,  and  the  best 
writers  on  the  subject  establish  it,  that  employment  is  in 
proportion  to  the  capital,  that  is  to  excite  and  reward  it. 
To  strike  off  credit,  which  is  the  substitute  for  capital, 
if  it  were  possible  to  do  it,  would  so  far  stop  employment. 
Fortunately  it  is  not  possible;  the  activity  of  individual 
industry  eludes  the  misjudging  power  of  governments. 
The  resolutions  would,  in  effect,  increase  the  demand  for 
credit,  as  our  products  selling  for  less  in  a  new  market, 
and  our  imports  being  bought  dearer,  there  would  be  less 
money  and  more  need  of  it.  Necessity  would  produce 
credit.  Where  the  laws  are  strict,  it  will  soon  find  its 
proper  level;  the  uses  of  credit  will  remain,  and  the  evil 
will  disappear. 

But  the  whole  theory  of  balances  of  trade,  of  helping 
it  by  restraint,  and  protecting  it  by  systems  of  prohibition 
and  restriction  against  foreign  nations,  as  well  as  the 
remedy  for  credit,  are  among  the  exploded  dogmas, 
which  are  equally  refuted  by  the  maxims  of  science  and 
the  authority  of  time.  Many  such  topics  have  been  ad- 
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vanced,  which  were  known  to  exist  as  prejudices,  but 
were  not  expected  as  arguments.  It  seems  to  be  believed, 
that  the  liberty  of  commerce  is  of  some  value.  Although 
there  are  restrictions  on  one  side,  there  will  be  some  liber- 
ty left:  counter  restrictions,  by  diminishing  that  liberty, 
are  in  their  nature  aggravations  and  not  remedies.  We 
complain  of  the  British  restrictions  as  of  a  millstone:  our 
own  system  will  be  another;  so  that  our  trade  may  hope 
to  be  situated  between  the  upper  and  the  nether  millstone. 

On  the  whole,  the  resolutions  contain  two  great  prin- 
ciples: to  control  trade  by  law,  instead  of  leaving  it  to 
the  better  management  of  the  merchants;  and  the  princi- 
ple of  a  sumptuary  law.  To  play  the  tyrant  in  the  count- 
ing-house, and  in  directing  the  private  expenses  of  our 
citizens,  are  employments  equally  unworthy  of  discus- 
sion. 

Besides  the  advantages  of  the  system,  we  have  been 
called  to  another  view  of  it,  which  seems  to  have  less 
connection  with  the  merits  of  the  discussion.  The  acts  of 
states,  and  the  votes  of  public  bodies,  before  the  consti- 
tution was  adopted,  and  the  votes  of  the  house  since,  have 
been  stated  as  grounds  for  our  assent  to  this  measure  at 
this  time.  To  help  our  own  trade,  to  repel  any  real  or 
supposed  attack  upon  it,  cannot  fail  to  prepossess  the 
mind;  accordingly  the  first  feelings  of  every  man  yield  to 
this  proposition.  But  the  sober  judgment  on  the  tendency 
and  reasonableness  of  the  intermeddling  of  government 
often  does,  and  probably  ought  still  oftener  to  change  our 
impressions.  On  a  second  view  of  the  question,  the  man, 
who  voted  formerly  for  restrictions,  may  say,  much  has 
been  done  under  the  new  constitution,  and  the  good 
effects  are  yet  making  progress.  The  necessity  of  mea- 
sures of  counter  restriction  will  appear  to  him  much  less 
urgent,  and  their  efficacy  in  the  present  turbulent  state  of 
Europe  infinitely  less  to  be  relied  on.  Far  from  being  in- 
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consistent  in  his  conduct,  consistency  will  forbid  his  press- 
ing the  experiment  of  his  principle  under  circumstances, 
which  baffle  the  hopes  of  its  success.  But  if  so  much 
stress  is  laid  on  former  opinions,  in  favour  of  this  mea- 
sure, how  happens  it  that  there  is  so  little  on  that,  which 
now  appears  against  it?  Not  one  merchant  has  spoken  in 
favour  of  it  in  this  body;  not  one  navigating  or  commer- 
cial state  has  patronised  it. 

It  is  necessary  to  consider  the  dependence  of  the  British 
West-India  islands  on  our  supplies.  I  admit,  that  they 
cannot  draw  them  so  well,  and  so  cheap,  from  any  other 
quarter;  but  this  is  not  the  point.  Are  they  physically  de- 
pendent? Can  we  starve  them;  and  may  we  reasonably 
expect,  thus,  to  dictate  to  Great  Britain  a  free  admission 
of  our  vessels  into  her  islands?  A  few  details  will  prove 
the  negative.  Beef  and  pork  sent  from  the  now  United 
States  to  the  British  West  Indies,  1773,  fourteen  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-three  barrels.  In  the  war  time, 
1780,  ditto  from  England,  seventeen  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  ninety-five:  at  the  end  of  the  war,  1783,  sixteen 
thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-six.  Ireland  exported, 
on  an  average  of  seven  years  prior  to  1777,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  barrels.  Salted  fish  the  English  take  in 
abundance,  and  prohibit  its  importation  from  us.  Butter 
and  cheese  from  England  and  Ireland  are  but  lately 
banished  even  from  our  markets.  Exports  from  the  now 
United  States,  i773,  horses  two  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  sixty -eight,  cattle  one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
three,  sheep  and  hogs  five  thousand  three  hundred  and 
twenty.  Twenty- two  years  prior  to  1791,  were  exported 
from  England  to  all  ports,  twenty-nine  thousand  one 
hundred  and  thirty. one  horses.  Ireland,  on  an  average  of 
seven  years  to  1777,  exported  lour  thousand  and  forty 
live  stock,  exclusive  of  hogs.  The  coast  of  Barbary,  the 
Cape  de  Verds,  &c.  supply  sheep  and  cattle.  The  islands, 
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since  the  war,  have  increased  their  domestic  supplies  to  a 
great  degree. 

The  now  United  States  exported  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  barrels  of  flour  in  1773  to  the  West- 
Indies.  Ireland  by  grazing  less  could  supply  wheat; 
England  herself  usually  exports  it:  she  also  imports  from 
Archangel.  Sicily  and  the  Barbary  states  furnish  wheat  in 
abundance.  We  are  deceived,  when  we  fancy  we  can 
starve  foreign  countries.  France  is  reckoned  to  consume 
grain  at  the  rate  of  seven  bushels  to  each  soul.  Twenty- 
six  millions  of  souls,  the  quantity  one  hundred  and 
eighty-two  millions  of  bushels.  We  export,  to  speak  in 
round  numbers,  five  or  six  millions  of  bushels  to  all  the 
different  countries,  which  we  supply;  a  trifle  this  to  their 
wants.  Frugality  is  a  greater  resource.  Instead  of  seven 
bushels,  perhaps  two  could  be  saved  by  stinting  the  con- 
sumption of  the  food  of  cattle,  or  by  the  use  of  other  food. 
Two  bushels  saved  to  each  soul  is  fifty-two  millions  of 
bushels,  a  quantity  which  the  whole  trading  world,  per- 
haps, could  not  furnish.  Rice  is  said  to  be  prohibited  by 
Spain  and  Portugal  to  favour  their  own.  Brazil  could  sup- 
ply their  rice  instead  of  ours. 

Lumber;  I  must  warn  you  of  the  danger  of  despising 
Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  too  much  as  rivals  in  the  West- 
India  supply,  especially  the  former.  The  dependence  the 
English  had  placed  on  them  some  years  ago  failed,  partly 
because  we  entered  into  competition  with  them  on  very 
superior  terms,  and  partly  because  they  were  then  in  an 
infant  state.  They  are  now  supposed  to  have  considerably 
more  than  doubied  their  numbers  since  the  peace;  and  if, 
instead  of  having  us  for  competitors  for  the  supply  as  be- 
fore, we  should  shut  ourselves  out  by  refusing  our  sup- 
plies, or  being  refused  entry  for  them,  those  two  colonies 
would  rise  from  the  ground:  at  least  we  should  do  more 
to  bring  it  about  than  the  English  ministry  have  been  able 
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to  cb.  In  1772,  six  hundred  and  seventy-nine  vessels,  the 
actual  tonnage  of  which  was  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  thousand,  were  employed  in  the  West-India  trade 
from  Great  Britain.  They  were  supposed,  on  good 
ground,  to  be  but  half  freighted  to  the  islands:  they  might 
carry  lumber,  and  the  freight  supposed  to  be  deficient 
would  be,  at  forty  shillings  sterling  the  ton,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  eight  thousand  pounds  sterling.  This  sum 
would  diminish  the  extra  charge  of  carrying  lumber  to 
the  islands.  But  is  lumber  to  be  had?  Yes,  in  Germany, 
and  from  the  Baltic.  It  is  even  cheaper  in  Europe  than  our 
own.  Besides  which,  the  hard  woods  used  in  mills  are 
abundant  in  the  islands. 

We  are  told  they  can  sell  their  rum  only  to  the  United 
States.  This  concerns  not  their  subsistence,  but  their 
profit.  Examine  it,  however.  In  1773,  the  now  United 
States  took  near  three  million  gallons  of  rum.  The  re- 
maining British  colonies,  Newfoundland  and  the  African 
coast,  have  a  considerable  demand  for  this  article.  The 
demand  of  Ireland  is  very  much  on  the  increase.  It  was 
in  1763,  five  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  gallons;  1770, 
one  million  five  hundred  and  fifty-eight  thousand  gallons; 
1778,  one  million  seven  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
thousand  gallons. 

Thus  we  see,  a  total  stoppage  of  the  West- India  trade 
would  not  starve  the  islanders.  It  would  affect  us  deeply: 
we  should  lose  the  sale  of  our  products,  and,  of  course, 
not  gain  the  carriage  in  our  own  vessels:  the  object  of  the 
contest  would  be.  no  nearer  our  reach  than  before.  Instead., 
however,  of  a  total  stoppage  of  the  intercourse,  it  might 
happen,  that,  each  nation  prohibiting  the  vessels  of  th* 
other,  some  third  nation  would  carry  on  the  traffic  in  it< 
own  bottoms.  While  this  measure  would  disarm  our 
system,  it  would  make  it  reca.il  upon  ourselves.  It  would. 
in  effect,  operate  chiefly  to  obstruct  the  sale  of  our  pro 
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ducts.  If  they  should  remain  unsold,  it  would  be  so  much 
dead  loss;  or  if  the  effect  should  be  to  raise  the  price  on 
the  consumers,  it  would  either  lessen  the  consumption, 
or  raise  up  rivals  in  the  supply.  The  contest,  as  it  re- 
spects the  West- India  trade,  is  in  every  respect  against 
us.  To  embarrass  the  supply  from  the  United  States, 
supposing  the  worst  as  it  regards  the  planters,  can  do  vlq 
more  than  enhance  the  price  of  sugar,  coffee,  and  other 
products.  The  French  islands  are  now  in  ruins,  and  the 
English  planters  have  an  increased  price  and  double  de- 
mand in  consequence.  While  Great  Britain  confined  the 
colony  trade  to  herself,  she  gave  to  the  colonists  in  return 
a  monopoly  in  her  consumption  of  West- India  articles. 
The  extra  expense,  arising  from  the  severest  operation  of 
our  system,  is  already  provided  against  two  fold:  like 
other  charges  on  the  products  of  labour  and  capital,  the 
burden  will  fall  on  the  consumer.  The  luxurious  and 
opulent  consumer  in  Europe  will  not  regard,  and  perhaps 
will  not  know,  the  increase  of  price  nor  the  cause  of  it. 
The  new  settler,  who  clears  his  land  and  sells  the  lumber, 
will  feel  any  convulsion  in  the  market  more  sensibly, 
without  being  able  to  sustain  it  at  all.  It  is  a  contest  of 
wealth  against  want  of  self-denial,  between  luxury  and 
daily  subsistence,  that  we  provoke  with  so  much  confi- 
dence of  success.  A  man  of  experience  in  the  West- India 
trade  will  see  this  contrast  more  strongly  than  it  is  possi- 
ble to  represent  it. 

One  of  the  excellences,  for  which  the  measure  is  re- 
commended, is,  that  it  will  affect  our  imports.  What  is 
offered  as  an  argument  is  really  an  objection.  Who  will 
supply  our  wants?  Our  own  manufactures  are  growing, 
and  it  is  a  subject  of  great  satisfaction  that  they  are.  But 
it  would  be  wrong  to  over-rate  their  capacity  to  clothe  us. 
The  same  number  of  inhabitants  require  more  and  more, 
because  wealth  increases.  Add  to  this  the  rapid  growth  of 
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our  numbers,  and  perhaps  it  will  be  correct  to  estimate 
the  progress  of  manufacturers  as  only  keeping  pace  with 
that  of  our  increasing  consumption  and  population.  It 
follows,  that  we  shall  continue  to  demand  in  future  to  the 
amount  of  our  present  importation.  It  is  not  intended  by 
the  resolutions,  that  we  shall  import  from  England.  Hol- 
land and  the  north  of  Europe  do  not  furnish  a  sufficient 
variety,  or  sufficient  quantity  for  our  consumption.  It  is 
in  vain  to  look  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Italian  States. 
We  are  expected  to  depend  principally  upon  France:  it 
is  impossible  to  examine  the  ground  of  this  dependence 
without  adverting  to  the  present  situation  of  that  country. 
It  is  a  subject,  upon  which  I  practise  no  disguise;  but  I 
do  not  think  it  proper  to  introduce  the  politics  of  France 
into  this  discussion.  If  others  can  find  in  the  scenes  that 
pass  there,  or  in  the  principles  and  agents  that  direct 
them,  proper  subjects  for  amiable  names,  and  sources  of 
joy  and  hope  in  the  prospect,  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  it: 
it  is  an  amusement,  which  it  is  not  my  intention  either  to 
disturb  or  to  partake  of.  I  turn  from  these  horrors  to  ex- 
amine the  condition  of  France  in  respect  to  manufactur- 
ing, capital,  and  industry.  In  this  point  of  view,  whatever 
political  improvements  may  be  hoped  for,  it  cannot  escape 
observation,  that  it  presents  only  a  wide  field  of  waste  and 
desolation.  Capital,  which  used  to  be  food  for  manufac- 
tures, is  become  their  fuel.  What  once  nourished  indus- 
try now  lights  the  fires  of  civil  war,  and  quickens  the 
progress  of  destruction.  France  is  like  a  ship  with  a  fine 
cargo  burning  to  the  water's  edge;  she  may  be  built  upon 
anew,  and  freighted  with  another  cargo,  and  it  will  be 
time  enough,  when  that  shall  be,  to  depend  on  a  part  of 
it  for  our  supply:  at  present,  and  for  many  years,  she  will 
not  be  so  much  a  furnisher  as  a  consumer.  It  is  therefore 
obvious,  that  we  shall  import  our  supplies  either  directly 
or  indirectly  from  Great  Britain.  Any  obstruction  to  the 
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importation  will  raise  the  price  which  we,  who  consume, 
must  bear. 

That  part  of  the  argument,  which  rests  on  the  supposed 
distress  of  the  British  manufacturers,  in  consequence  of 
the  loss  of  our  market,  is  in  every  view  unfounded.  They 
would  not  lose  the  market  in  fact,  and  if  they  did,  we 
prodigiously  exaggerate  the  importance  of  our  consump- 
tion to  the  British  workmen.  Important  it  doubtless  is, 
but  a  little  attention  will  expose  the  extreme  folly  of  the 
opinion,  that  they  would  be  brought  to  our  feet  by  a  trial 
of  our  self-denying  spirit  England  now  supplants  France 
in  the  important  Levant  trade,  in  the  supply  of  manufac- 
tured goods  to  the  East,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
West-Indies,  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  their  dependencies. 
Her  trade  with  Russia  has,  of  late,  vastly  increased;  and 
she  is  treating  for  a  trade  with  China:  so  that  the  new  de- 
mands of  English  manufactures,  consequent  upon  the 
depression  of  France  as  a  rival,  has  amounted  to  much 
more  than  the  whole  American  importation,  which  is  not 
three  millions. 

The  ill  effect  of  a  system  of  restriction  and  prohibition 
in  the  West-Indies  has  been  noticed  already.  The  privi- 
leges allowed  to  our  exports  to  England  may  be  with- 
drawn, and  prohibitory  or  high  duties  imposed. 

The  system  before  us  is  a  mischief,  that  goes  to  the 
root  of  our  prosperity.  The  merchants  will  suffer  by  the 
schemes  and  projects  of  a  new  theory.  Great  numbers 
were  ruined  by  the  convulsions  of  1775.  They  are  an 
order  of  citizens  deserving  better  of  government,  than  to 
be  involved  in  new  confusions.  It  is  wrong  to  make  our 
trade  wage  war  for  our  politics.  It  is  now  scarcely  said, 
that  it  is  a  thing  to  be  sought  for,  but  a  weapon  to  fight 
with.  To  gain  our  approbation  to  the  system,  we  are  told 
it  is  to  be  gradually  established.  In  that  case,  it  will  be 
unavailing.  It  should  be  begun  with  in  all  its  strength,  if 
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we  think  of  starving  the  islands.  Drive  them  suddenly 
and  by  surprise  to  extremity,  if  you  would  dictate  terms; 
but  they  will  prepare  against  a  long-expected  failure  of 
our  supplies. 

Our  nation  will  be  tired  of  suffering  loss  and  embar- 
rassment for  the  French.  The  struggle,  so  painful  to  our- 
selves, so  ineffectual  against  England,  will  be  renounced, 
and  we  shall  sit  down  with  shame  and  loss,  with  disap- 
pointed passions  and  aggravated  complaints.  War,  which 
would  then  suit  our  feelings,  would  not  suit  our  weakness. 
We  might  perhaps  find  some  European  power  willing  to 
make  war  on  England,  and  we  might  be  permitted  by  a 
strict  alliance  to  partake  the  misery  and  the  dependence 
of  being  a  subaltern  in  the  quarrel.  The  happiness  of  this 
situation  seems  to  be  in  view,  when  the  system  before  us 
is  avowed  to  be  the  instrument  of  avenging  our  political 
resentments.  Those,  who  affect  to  dread  foreign  influence, 
will  do  well  to  avoid  a  partnership  in  European  jealousies 
and  rivalships.  Courting  the  friendship  of  the  one,  and 
provoking  the  hatred  of  the  other,  is  dangerous  to  our 
real  independence;  for  it  would  compel  America  to  throw 
herself  into  the  arms  of  the  one  for  protection  against  the 
other.  Then  foreign  influence,  pernicious  as  it  is,  would 
be  sought  for;  and  though  it  should  be  shunned,  it  could 
not  be  resisted.  The  connections  of  trade  form  ties  be- 
tween individuals,  and  produce  little  control  over  go- 
vernment. They  are  the  ties  of  peace,  and  are  neither 
corrupt  nor  corrupting. 

We  have  happily  escaped  from  a  state  of  the  most  im- 
minent danger  to  our  peace:  a  false  step  would  lose  all 
the  security  for  its  continuance,  which  we  owe  at  this 
moment  to  the  conduct  of  the  president.  What  is  to  save 
us  from  war?  Not  our  own  power  which  inspires  no  terror; 
not  the  gentle  and  forbearing  spirit  of  the  powers  of  Eu- 
rope at  this  crisis;  not  the  weakness  of  England;  not  her 
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affection  for  this  country,  if  we  believe  the  assurances  of 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side.  What  is  it  then?  It  is  the 
interest  of  Great  Britain  to  have  America  for  a  customer, 
rather  than  an  enemy:  and  it  is  precisely  that  interest, 
which  gentlemen  are  so  eager  to  take  away,  and  to  trans- 
fer to  France.  And  what  is  stranger  still,  they  say,  they 
rely  on  that  operation  as  a  means  of  producing  peace  with 
the  Indians  and  Algerines.  The  wounds,  inflicted  on 
Great  Britain  by  our  enmity,  are  expected  to  excite  her  to 
supplicare  our  friendship,  and  to  appease  us  by  soothing 
the  animosity  of  our  enemies.  What  is  to  produce  eftects 
so  mystical,  so  opposite  to  nature,  so  much  exceeding  the 
efficacy  of  their  pretended  causes?  This  wonder-working 
paper  on  the  table  is  the  weapon  of  terror  and  destruction: 
like  the  writing  on  Belshazzer's  wall,  it  is  to  strike  par- 
liaments and  nations  with  dismay :  it  is  to  be  stronger  than 
fleets  against  pirates,  or  than  armies  against  Indians. 
After  the  examination  it  has  undergone,  credulity  itself 
will  laugh  at  these  pretensions. 

We  pretend  to  expect,  not  by  the  force  of  our  restric- 
tions, but  by  the  mere  show  of  our  spirit,  to  level  all  the 
fences,  that  have  guarded  for  ages  the  monopoly  of  the 
colony  trade.  The  repeal  of  the  navigation  act  of  England, 
which  is  cherished  as  the  palladium  of  her  safety,  which 
time  has  rendered  venerable,  and  prosperity  endeared  to 
her  people,  is  to  be  extorted,  from  her  fears  of  a  weaker 
nation.  It  is  not  to  be  yielded  freely,  but  violently  torn 
from  her;  and  yet  the  idea  of  a  struggle  to  prevent  indig- 
nity and  loss,  is  considered  as  a  chimera  too  ridiculous 
for  sober  refutation.  She  will  not  dare,  say  they,  to  resent 
it;  and  gentlemen  have  pledged  themselves  for  the  success 
of  the  attempt:  what  is  treated  as  a  phantom  is  vouched 
by  fact.  Her  navigation  act  is  known  to  have  caused  an 
immediate  contest  with  the  Dutch,  and  four  despt  rate  sea 
fights  ensued,  in  consequence,  the  very  year  of  its  passage. 
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How  far  it  is  an  act  of  aggression,  for  a  neutral  nation 
to  assist  the  supplies  of  one  neighbour,  and  to  annoy  and 
distress  another,  at  the  crisis  of  a  contest  between  the  two, 
which  strains  their  strength  to  the  utmost,  is  a  question, 
which  we  might  not  agree  in  deciding;  but  the  tendency 
of  such  unseasonable  partiality  to  exasperate  the  spirit  of 
hostility  against  the  intruder  cannot  be  doubted.  The 
language  of  the  French  government  would  not  sooth  this 
spirit.  It  proposes,  on  the  sole  condition  of  a  political 
connection,  to  extend  to  us  a  part  of  their  West-India 
commerce.  The  coincidence  of  our  measures  with  their 
invitation,  however  singular,  needs  no  comment.  Of  all 
men  those  are  least  consistent,  who  believe  in  the  efficacy 
of  the  regulations,  and  yet  afreet  to  ridicule  their  hostile 
tendency.  In  the  commercial  conflict,  say  they,  we  shall 
surely  prevail  and  effectually  humble  Great  Britain. 

In  open  war  we  are  the  weaker,  and  shall  be  brought 
into  danger,  if  not  to  ruin.  It  depends,  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  reasoning,  on  Great  Britain  herself, 
whether  she  will  persist  in  a  struggle,  which  will  disgrace 
and  weaken  her,  or  turn  it  into  a  war,  which  will  throw 
the  shame  and  ruin  upon  her  antagonist.  The  topics, 
which  furnish  arguments  to  show  the  danger  to  our  peace 
from  the  resolutions,  are  too  fruitful  to  be  exhausted. 
But  without  pursuing  them  further,  the  experience  of 
mankind  has  shown,  that  commercial  rivalships,  which 
spring  from  mutual  efforts  for  monopoly,  have  kindled 
more  wars,  and  wasted  the  earth  more,  than  the  spirit 
of  conquest. 

I  hope  we  shall  show  by  our  vote,  that  we  deem  it  bet- 
ter policy  to  feed  nations  than  to  starve  them,  and  that 
we  shall  never  be  so  unwise  as  to  put  our  good  customers 
into  a  situation  to  be  forced  to  make  every  exertion  to  do 
without  us.  By  cherishing  the  arts  of  peace,  we  shall  ac- 
quire, and  we  are  actually  acquiring  the  strength  and  re- 
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sources  for  a  war.  Instead  of  seeking  treaties,  we  ought  to 
shun  them;  for  the  later  they  shall  be  formed,  the  better 
will  be  the  terms:  we  shall  have  more  to  give,  and  more 
to  withhold.  We  have  not  yet  taken  our  proper  rank,  nor 
acquired  that  consideration,  which  will  not  be  refused  us, 
if  we  persist  in  prudent  and  pacific  counsels,  if  we  give 
time  for  our  strength  to  mature  itself.  Though  America 
is  rising  with  a  giant's  strength,  its  bones  are  yet  but  car- 
tilages. By  delaying  the  beginning  of  a  conflict,  we  insure 
the  victory. 

By  voting  out  the  resolutions,  we  shall  show  to  our 
own  citizens,  and  foreign  nations,  that  our  prudence  has 
prevailed  over  our  prejudices,  that  we  prefer  our  interests 
to  our  resentments.  Let  us  assert  a  genuine  independence 
of  spirit:  we  shall  be  false  to  our  duty  and  feelings  as 
Americans,  if  we  basely  descend  to  a  servile  dependence 
on  France  or  Great  Britain. 


THE  HON.  JAMES  WILSON'S  SPEECH, 

ON  THE  FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION. 
Delivered  in  the  Pennsylvania  Convention,  November  26th,  1787. 

THOUGH  the  following  speech  is  conversant  of  the 
same  subject  as  those  of  Patrick  Henry,  Governor  Ran- 
dolph and  Mr.  Madison,  it  treats  the  matter  on  such 
different  grounds  that  it  cannot  fail  to  be  acceptable  to 
our  readers.  In  those  the  constitution  was  discussed,  on 
the  merits  of  its  practical  application  merely.  In  this  it  is 
treated  partly  with  a  reference  to  its  practical  effects,  but 
more  upon  general  principles  of  political  philosophy. 
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Mr.  Chairman, 

The  system  proposed,  by  the  late  convention,  for  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  is  now  before  you.  Of 
that  convention  I  had  the  honour  to  be  a  member.  As  I 
am  the  only  member  of  that  body  who  have  the  honour 
to  be  also  a  member  of  this,  it  may  be  expected  that  I 
should  prepare  the  way  for  the  deliberations  of  this  assem- 
bly, by  unfolding  the  difficulties  which  the  late  convention 
were  obligtd  to  encounter;  by  pointing  out  the  end  which 
they  proposed  to  accomplish;  and  by  tracing  the  general 
principles  which  they  have  adopted  for  the  accomplishment 
of  that  end. 

To  form  a  good  system  of  government  for  a  single  city 
or  state,  however  limited  as  to  territory,  or  inconsiderable 
as  to  numbers,  has  been  thought  to  require  the  strongest 
efforts  of  human  genius.  With  what  conscious  diffidence, 
then,  must  the  members  of  the  convention  have  revolved 
in  their  minds  the  immense  undertaking  which  was  before 
them.  Their  views  could  not  be  confined  to  a  small  or  a 
single  community,  but  were  expanded  to  a  great  number 
of  states;  several  of  which  contain  an  extent  of  territory, 
and  resources  of  population,  equal  to  those  of  some  of  the 
most  respectable  kingdoms  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. Nor  were  even  these  the  only  objects  to  be  compre- 
hended within  their  deliberations.  Numerous  states  yet 
unformed,  myriads  of  the  human  race,  who  will  inhabit 
regions  hitherto  uncultivated,  were  to  be  affected  by  the 
result  of  their  proceedings.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to 
form  their  calcuations  on  a  scale  commensurate  to  a  large 
portion  of  the  globe. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  been  often  lost  in  astonish- 
ment at  the  vastness  of  the  prospect  before  us.  To  open 
the  navigation  of  a  single  river  was  lately  thought,  in 
Europe,  an  enterprise  adequate  to  imperial  glory.    But 
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could  the  commercial  scenes  of  the  Scheldt  be  compared 
with  those  that,  under  a  good  government,  will  be  exhi- 
bited on  the  Hudson,  the  Delaware,  the  Potowmac,  and 
the  numerous  other  rivers,  that  water  and  are  intended  to 
enrich  the  dominions  of  the  United  States? 

The  difficulty  of  the  business  was  equal  to  its  magni- 
tude. No  small  share  of  wisdom  and  address  is  requisite 
to  combine  and  reconcile  the  jarring  interests,  that  pre- 
vail, or  seem  to  prevail,  in  a  single  community.  The  Uni- 
ted States  contain  already  thirteen  governments  mutually 
independent.  Those  governments  present  to  the  Atlantic 
a  front  of  fifteen  hundred  miles  in  extent.  Their  soil,  their 
climates,  their  productions,  their  dimensions,  their  num- 
bers are  different.  In  many  instances  a  difference  and  even 
an  opposition  subsists  among  their  interests;  and  a  differ-  v 
ence  and  even  an  opposition  is  imagined  to  subsist  in 
many  more.  An  apparent,  interest  produces  the  same  at- 
tachment as  a  real  one;  and  is  often  pursued  with  no  less 
perseverance  and  vigour.  When  all  these  circumstances 
are  seen  and  attentively  considered,  will  any  member  of 
this  honourable  body  be  surprised,  that  such  a  diversity 
of  things  produced  a  proportioned  diversity  of  sentiment? 
will  he  be  surprised  that  such  a  diversity  of  sentiment 
rendered  a  spirit  of  mutual  forbearance  and  conciliation 
indispensably  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  great  work? 
and  will  he  be  surprised  that  mutual  concessions  and  sa- 
crifices were  the  consequences  of  mutual  forbearance  and 
conciliation?  When  the  springs  of  opposition  v/ere  so 
numerous  and  strong,  and  poured  forth  their  waters  in  r 
courses  so  varying,  need  we  be  surprised  that  the  stream 
formed  by  their  conjunction  was  impelled  in  a  direction 
somewhat  different  from  that,  which  each  of  them  would 
have  taken  separately? 

I  have  reason  to  think  that  a  difficulty  arose  in  the 
minds  of  some  members  of  the  convention  from  another 
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consideration — their  ideas  of  the  temper  and  disposition 
of  the  people*  for  whom  the  constitution  is  proposed. 
The  citizens  of  the  United  States,  however  different  in 
some  other  respects,  are  well  known  to  agree  in  one 
strongly  marked  feature  of  their  character — a  warm  and 
keen  sense  of  freedom  and  independence.  This  sense  has 
been  heightened  by  the  glorious  result  of  their  late  strug- 
gle against  all  the  efforts  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  na- 
tions of  Europe.  It  was  apprehended,  I  believe,  by  some, 
that  a  people  so  high  spirited  would  ill  brook  the  re- 
straints of  an  efficient  government.  I  confess  that  this 
consideration  did  not  influence  my  conduct.  I  knew  my 
constituents  to  be  high  spirited;  but  I  knew  them  also  to 
possess  sound  sense,  I  knew  that,  in  the  event,  they 
would  be  best  pleased  with  that  system  of  government, 
which  would  best  promote  their  freedom  and  happiness. 
I  have  often  revolved  this  subject  in  my  mind.  I  have 
supposed  one  of  my  constituents  to  ask  me,  why  I  gave 
such  a  vote  on  a  particular  question?  I  have  ulways 
thought  it  would  be  a  satisfactory  answer  to  say — because 
I  judged,  upon  the  best  consideration  I  could  give,  that 
such  a  vote  was  right.  I  have  thought  that  it  would  be 
but  a  very  poor  compliment  to  my  constituents  to  say, 
that,  in  my  opinion,  such  a  vote  would  have  been  proper, 
but  that  I  supposed  a  contrary  one  would  be  more  agree- 
able to  those  who  sent  me  to  the  convention.  I  could  not, 
even  in  idea,  expose  myself  to  such  a  retort  as,  upon  the 
last  answer,  might  have  been  justly  made  to  me.  Pray, 
Sir,  what  reasons  have  you  for  supposing  that  a  right 
vote  would  displease  your  constituents?  Is  this  the  proper 
return  for  the  high  confidence  they  have  placed  in  you? 
If  they  have  given  cause  for  such  a  surmise,  it  was  by 
choosing  a  representative,  who  could  entertain  such  an 
opinion  of  them.  I  was  under  no  apprehension,  that  the 
good  people  of  this  state  would  behold  with  displeasure 
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the  brightness  of  the  rays  of  delegated  power,  when  it 
only  proved  the  superior  splendour  of  the  luminary,  of 
which  those  rays  were  only  the  reflection. 

A  very  important  difficulty  arose  from  comparing  the 
extent  of  the  country  to  be  governed,  with  the  kind  of 
government  which  it  would  be  proper  to  establish  in  it. 
It  has  been  an  opinion,  countenanced  by  high  authority, 
"  that  the  natural  property  of  small  states  is,  to  be  go- 
verned as  a  republic;  of  middling  ones,  to  be  subject  to  a 
monarch;  and  of  large  empires,  to  be  swayed  by  a  des- 
potic prince;  and  that  the  consequence  is,  that,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  principles  of  the  established  government, 
the  state  must  be  supported  in  the  extent  it  has  acquired; 
and  that  the  spirit  of  the  state  will  alter  in  proportion  as 
it  extends  or  contracts  its  limits."*  This  opinion  seems 
to  be  supported,  rather  than  contradicted,  by  the  history 
of  the  governments  in  the  old  world.  Here  then  the  diffi- 
culty appeared  in  full  view.  On  one  hand,  the  United 
States  contain  an  immense  extent  of  territory,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  foregoing  opinion,  a  despotic  government 
is  best  adapted  to  that  extent.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
well  known,  that,  however  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  might,  with  pleasure,  submit  to  the  legitimate  re- 
straints of  a  republican  constitution,  they  would  reject, 
with  indignation,  the  fetters  of  despotism.  What  then  was 
to  be  done?  The  idea  of  a  confederate  republic  presented 
itself.  This  kind  of  constitution  has  been  thought  to  have 
"  all  the  internal  advantages  of  a  republican,  together  with 
the  external  force  of  a  monarchical  government,  "f  Its  des- 
cription is,  "a  convention,  by  which  several  states  agree 
to  become  members  of  a  larger  one,  which  they  intend  to 
establish.  It  is  a  kind  of  assemblage  of  societies,  that  con- 
stitute a  new  one,  capable  of  increasing  by  means  of  far- 

*  Mont.  Sp.  L.  b.  8.  c.  20.         t  Id.  b.  9.  c.  1.   1  Paley,  199—202. 
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ther  association."*  The  expanding  quality  of  such  a  go- 
vernment is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  United  States,  the 
greatest  part  of  whose  territory  is  yet  uncultivated. 

But  while  this  form  of  government  enabled  us  to  sur- 
mount the  difficulty  last  mentioned,  it  conducted  us  to 
another,  of  which  I  am  now  to  take  notice.  It  left  us 
almost  without  precedent  or  guide;  and  consequently, 
without  the  benefit  of  that  instruction,  which,  in  many 
cases,  may  be  derived  from  the  constitution,  and  history, 
and  experience  of  other  nations.  Several  associations  have 
frequently  been  called  by  the  name  of  confederate  states, 
which  have  not,  in  propriety  of  language,  deserved  it.  The 
Swiss  Cantons  are  connected  only  by  alliances.  The  Uni- 
ted Netherlands  are  indeed  an  assemblage  of  societies;  but 
this  assemblage  constitutes  no  new  one;  and,  therefore,  it 
does  not  correspond  with  the  full  definition  of  a  confede- 
rate republic.  The  Germanic  body  is  composed  of  such 
disproportioned  and  discordant  materials,  and  its  structure 
is  so  intricate  and  complex,  that  little  useful  knowledge 
can  be  drawn  from  it.  Ancient  history  discloses,  and  barely 
discloses  to  our  view,  some  confederate  republics — the 
Achaean  league,  the  Lycian  confederacy,  and  the  Am- 
phyctionic  council.  But  the  facts  recorded  concerning 
their  constitutions  are  so  few  and  general,  and  their  his- 
tories are  so  unmarked  and  defective,  that  no  satisfactory 
information  can  be  collected  from  them  concerning  many 
particular  circumstances,  from  an  accurate  discernment 
and  comparison  of  which  alone,  legitimate  and  practical 
inferences  can  be  made  from  one  constitution  to  another. 
Besides,  the  situation  and  dimensions  of  those  confedera- 
cies, and  the  state  of  society,  manners,  and  habits  in  them, 
were  so  different  from  those  of  the  United  States,  that  the 
most  correct  descriptions  could  have  supplied  but  a  very 

*Mont.  Sp.  L.  b.  9.  c.  1. 
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small  fund  of  applicable  remark.  Thus,  in  forming  this 
system,  we  were  deprived  of  many  advantages,  which  the 
history  and  experience  of  other  ages  and  other  countries 
would,  in  other  cases,  have  afforded  us. 

Permit  me  to  add,  in  this  place,  that  the  science  even 
of  government  itself  seems  yet  to  be  almost  in  its  state 
of  infancy.  Governments,  in  general,  have  been  the  result 
of  force,  of  fraud,  and  of  accident.  After  a  period  of  six 
thousand  years  has  elapsed  since  the  creation,  the  United 
States  exhibit  to  the  world  the  first  instance,  as  far  as  we 
can  learn,  of  a  nation,  unattacked  by  external  force,  un- 
convulsed  by  domestic  insurrections,  assembling  volun- 
tarily, deliberating  fully,  and  deciding  calmly,  concerning 
that  system  of  government,  under  which  they  would  wish 
that  they  and  their  posterity  should  live.  The  ancients,  so 
enlightened  on  other  subjects,  were  very  uninformed  with 
regard  to  this.  They  seem  scarcely  to  have  any  idea  of  any 
other  kinds  of  governments,  than  the  three  simple  forms 
designated  by  the  epithets,  monarchical,  aristocratical,  and 
democratical.  I  know  that  much  and  pleasing  ingenuity  has 
been  exerted,  in  modern  times,  in  drawing  entertaining  pa- 
rallels between  some  of  the  ancient  constitutions  and  some 
of  the  mixed  governments  that  have  since  existed  in  Eu- 
rope. But  I  much  suspect  that,  on  strict  examination,  the  in- 
stances of  resemblance  will  be  found  to  be  few  and  weak;  to 
be  suggested  by  the  improvements,  which,  in  subsequent 
ages,  have  been  made  in  government,  and  not  to  be  drawn 
immediately  from  the  ancient  constitutions  themselves,  as 
they  were  intended  and  understood  by  those  who  framed 
them.  To  illustrate  this,  a  similar  observation  may  be 
made  on  another  subject.  Admiring  critics  have  fancied, 
that  they  have  discovered  in  their  favourite  Homer  the 
seeds  of  all  the  improvements  in  philosophy,  and  in  the 
sciences,  made  since  his  time.  What  induces  me  to  be  of 
this  opinion  is,  that  Tacitus,  the  profound  politician  Taci* 
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tus,  who  lived  towards  the  latter  end  of  those  ages  which 
are  now  denominated  ancient,  who  undoubtedly  had  stu- 
died the  constitutions  of  all  the  states  and  kingdoms 
known  before  and  in  his  time,  and  who  certainly  was 
qualified,  in  an  uncommon  degree,  for  understanding  the 
full  force  and  operation  of  each  of  them,  considers,  after 
all  he  had  known  and  read,  a  mixed  government,  com- 
posed of  the  three  simple  forms,  as  a  thing  rather  to  be 
wished  than  expected:  and  he  thinks,  that  if  such  a  go- 
vernment could  even  be  instituted,  its  duration  could  not 
be  long.  One  thing  is  very  certain,  that  the  doctrine  of 
representation  in  government  was  altogether  unknown  to 
the  ancients.  Now  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  this 
doctrine  is,  in  my  opinion,  essential  to  every  system,  that 
can  possess  the  qualities  of  freedom,  wisdom,  and  energy. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  and  the  remark  may,  perhaps, 
excite  some  surprise,  that  representation  of  the  people  is 
not,  even  at  this  day,  the  sole  principle  of  any  government 
in  Europe.  Great  Britain  boasts,  and  she  may  well  boast, 
of  the  improvement  she  has  made  in  politics,  by  the  ad- 
mission of  representation:  for  the  improvement  is  import- 
ant as  far  as  it  goes;  but  it  by  no  means  goes  far  enough. 
Is  the  executive  power  of  Great  Britain  founded  on 
representation?  This  is  not  pretended.  Before  the  revolu- 
tion, many  of  the  kings  claimed  to  reign  by  divine  right, 
and  others  by  hereditary  right;  and  even  at  the  revolution, 
nothing  farther  was  effected  or  attempted,  that  die  recog- 
nition of  certain  parts  of  an  original  contract,*  supposed 
at  some  remote  period  to  have  been  made  between  the 
king  and  the  people.  A  contract  seems  to  exclude,  rather 
than  to  imply,  delegated  power.  The  judges  of  Great  Bri- 
tain are  appointed  by  the  crown.  The  judicial  authority, 
therefore,  does  not  depend  upon  representation,  even  in  its 
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most  remote  degree.  Does  representation  prevail  in  the 
legislative  department  of  the  British  government?  Even 
here  it  does  not  predominate;  though  it  may  serve  as  a 
check.  The  legislature  consists  of  three  branches,  the  king, 
the  lords,  and  the  commons.  Of  these,  only  the  latter  are 
supposed  by  the  constitution  to  represent  the  authority  of 
the  people.  This  short  analysis  clearly  shows,  to  what  a 
narrow  corner  of  the  British  constitution  the  principle  of 
representation  is  confined.  I  believe  it  does  not  extend 
farther,  if  so  far,  in  any  other  government  in  Europe.  For 
the  American  States  were  reserved  the  glory  and  the  hap- 
piness of  diffusing  this  vital  principle  through  all  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  government.  Representation  is  the  chain 
of  communication  between  the  people,  and  those  to  whom 
they  have  committed  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  go- 
vernment. This  chain  may  consist  of  one  or  more  links; 
but  in  all  cases  it  should  be  sufficiently  strong  and  dis- 
cernible. 

To  be  left  without  guide  or  precedent  was  not  the  only 
difficulty,  in  which  the  convention  were  involved,  by  pro- 
posing to  their  constituents  a  plan  of  a  confederate  repub- 
lic. They  found  themselves  embarrassed  with  another  of 
peculiar  delicacy  and  importance;  I  mean  that  of  drawing 
a  proper  line  between  the  national  government  and  the 
governments  of  the  several  states.  It  was  easy  to  discover 
a  proper  and  satisfactory  principle  on  the  subject.  What- 
ever object  of  government  is  confined  in  its  operation  and 
effects  within  the  bounds  of  a  particular  state,  should  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  government  of  that  states 
whatever  object  of  government  extends  in  its  operation  or 
effects  "beyond  the  bounds  of  a  particular  state,  should  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  But  though  this  principle  be  sound  and  satisfactory, 
its  application  to  particular  cases  would  be  accompanied 
with  much  difficulty;   because,  in  its  application,  room 
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must  be  allowed  for  great  discretionary  latitude  of  con- 
struction  of  the  principle.  In  order  to  lessen  or  remove  the 
difficulty  arising  from  discretionary  construction  on  this 
J?  subject,  an  enumeration  of  particular  instances,  in  which 
the  application  of  the  principle  ought  to  take  place,  has 
been  attempted  with  much  industry  and  care.  It  is  only 
in  mathematical  science,  that  a  line  can  be  described  with 
mathematical  precision.  Rut  I  flatter  myself  that,  upon  the 
strictest  investigation,  the  enumeration  will  be  found  to  be 
safe  and  unexceptionable;  and  accurate  too,  in  as  great  a 
degree  as  accuracy  can  be  expected  in  a  subject  of  this 
nature.  Particulars  under  this  head  will  be  more  properly 
explained,  when  we  descend  to  the  minute  view  of  the 
enumeration  which  is  made  in  the  proposed  constitution. 

After  all,  it  will  be  necessary  that,  on  a  subject  so  pe- 
culiarly delicate  as  this,  much  prudence,  much  candour, 
much  moderation,  and  much  liberality  should  be  exer- 
cised and  displayed,  both  by  the  federal  government  and 
by  the  governments  of  the  several  states.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  those  virtues  in  government  will  be  exercised  and 
displayed,  when  we  consider,  that  the  powers  of  the  fede- 
ral government  and  those  of  the  state  governments  are 
drawn  from  sources  equally  pure.  If  a  difference  can  be 
discovered  between  them,  it  is  in  favour  of  the  federal  go- 
vernment; because  that  government  is  founded  on  a  re- 
presentation of  the  whole  union;  whereas  the  government 
of  any  particular  state  is  founded  only  on  the  representation 
of  a  part,  inconsiderable  when  compared  with  the  whole. 
/Isjt  not  more  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  counsels. of 
" /  *  the  whole  will  embrace  the  interest  of  every  part,  than  that 
the  counsels  of  any  part  will  embrace  the  interests  of  jhe_ 

sister 

I  intend  not,  sir,  by  this  description  of  the  difficulties 
With  which  the  convention  were  surrounded,  to  magnify 
their  skill  or  their  merit  in  surmounting;  them,  or  to  in 
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sinuate  that  any  predicament,  in  which  the  convention 
stood,  should  prevent  the  closest  and  most  cautious  scru- 
tiny into  the  performance,  which  they  have  exhibited  to 
their  constituents  and  to  the  world.  My  intention  is  of 
far  other  and  higher  aim-»-to  evince  by  the  conflicts  and 
difficulties  which  must  arise  from  the  many  and  powerful 
causes  which  I  have  enumerated,  that  it  is  hopeless  and 
impracticable  to  form  a  constitution,  which  will,  in  every  ^4 
part,  be  acceptable  to  every  citizen,  or  even  to  every 
government  in  the  United  States:  and  that  all  which  can 
"be  expected  is,  to  form  such  a  constitution  as,  upon  the 
Vvhole,  is  the  best  that  can  possibly  be  obtained..., Man 
and  perfection! — a  state  and  perfection! — an  assemblage 
of  states  and  perfection!  Can  we  reasonably  expect,  how- 
ever ardently  we  may  wish,  to  behold  the  glorious  union? 

I  can  well  recollect,  though  I  believe  I  cannot  convey") 
to  others,  the  impression,  which,  on  many  occasions,  was( 
made  by  the  difficulties  which  surrounded  and  pressed  / 
the  convention.  The  great  undertaking,  at  some  times, 
seemed  to  be  at  a  stand:  at  other  times,  its  motions  I 
seemed  to  be  retrograde.  At  the  conclusion,  however,  of 
our  work,  many  of  the  members  expressed  their  aston 
ishment  at  the  success  with  which  it  terminated.  / 

Having  enumerated  some  of  the  difficulties  which  the 
convention  were  obliged  to  encounter  in  the  course  of 
their  proceedings,  I  shall  next  point  out  the  end  whici. 
they  proposed  to  accomplish.  Our  wants,  our  talents, 
our  affections,  our  passions,  all  tell  us  that  we  were  made 
for  a  state  of  society.  But  a  state  of  society  could  not  be 
supported  long  or  happily  without  some  civil  restraint, 
It  is  true  that,  in  a  state  of  nature,  any  one  individual 
may  act  uncontrolled  by  others;  but  it  is  equally  true, 
that,  in  such  a  state,  every  other  individual  may  act  un 
controlled  by  him.  Amidst  this  universal  independence, 
the  dissensions  and  animosities  between  interfering  mem- 
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bers  of  the  society  would  be  numerous  and  ungovernable. 
The  consequence  would  be,  that  each  member,  in  such 
a  natural  state,  would  enjoy  less  liberty,  and  suffer  more 
interruption,  than  he  would  in  a  regulated  society.  Hence 
the  universal  introduction  of  governments  of  some  kind 
or  other  into  the  social  state.  The  liberty  of  every  mem- 
ber is  increased  by  this  introduction;  for  each  gains  more 
by  the  limitation  of  the  freedom  of  every  other  member, 
than  he  loses  by  the  limitation  of  his  own.  The  result  is, 
that  civil  government  is  necessary  to  the  perfection  and 
happiness  of  man.  In  forming  this  government,  and  car- 
rying it  into  execution,  it  is  essential  that  the  interests 
and  authority  of  the  whole  community  should  be  binding 
on  every  part  of  it. 

The  foregoing  principles  and  conclusions  are  generally 
admitted  to  be  just  and  sound  with  regard  to  the  nature 
and  formation  of  single  governments,  and  the  duty  of 
submission  to  them.  In  some  cases  they  will  apply,  with 
much  propriety  and  force,  to  states  already  formed.  The 
advantages  and  necessity  of  civil  government  among  in- 
dividuals in  society  are  not  greater  or  stronger  than,  in 
some  situations  and  circumstances,  are  the  advantages 
and  necessity  of  a  federal  government  among  states.  A 
natural  and  a  very  important  question  now  presents  itself. 
Is  such  the  situation — are  such  the  circumstances  of  the 
United  States?  A  proper  answer  to  this  question  will  un- 
fold some  very  interesting  truths. 

/  The  United  States  may  adopt  any  one  of  four  different 
svstems.  They  may  become  consolidated  into  one  goverja- 
ment,  in  which  the  separate  existence  of  the  states  shall 
be  entirely  absorbed.  They  may  reject  any  plan  of  union 
or  association,  and  act  as  separate  and  unconnected  states. 
They  may  form  two  or  more  confederacies.  They  may 
unite  in  one  federal  republic.  Which  of  these  systems 
ought  to  have  been  proposed  by  the  convention? — To 
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Support  with  vigour,  a  single  government  over  the  whole 
extent  of  the  United  States,  would  demand  a  system„gf 
the  most  unqualified  and  the  most  unremitted  despotism. 
Such  a  number  of  separate  states,  contiguous  in  situation, 
unconnected  and  disunited  in  government,  would  be,  at 
one  time,  the  prey  of  foreign  force,  foreign  influence,  and 
foreign  intrigue;  at  another,  the  victim  of-  mutual  rage, 
rancour,  and  revenge.    Neither  of  these  svstems  found.  S» 
advocates  in  the  late  convention:  I  presume  they  will  not 
find  advocates  in  this.  Would  it  be  proper  to  divide  the 
United  States  into  two  or  more  confederacies?  It  will  not 
be  unadvisable  to  take  a  more  minute  survey  of  this  sub- 
ject. Some  aspects,  under  which  it  may  be  viewed,  are 
far  from  being,  at  first  sight,  uninviting.  Two  or  more 
confederacies  would  be  each  more  compact  and  more 
manageable,  than  a  single  one  extending  over  the  same 
territory.    By  dividing  the   United  States  into  two  or 
more  confederacies,  the  great  collision  of  interests,  appa- 
rently or  really  different  and  contrary,  in  the  whole  extent 
of  their  dominion,  would  be  broken,  and  in  a  great  mea- 
sure disappear  in  the  several  parts.  But  these  advantages, 
which  are  discovered  from  certain  points  of  view,  are 
greatly  overbalanced  by  inconveniences  that  will  appear 
on  a  more  accurate  examination.  Animosities,  and  per- 
haps wars,  would  arise  from  assigning  the  extent,  the 
limits,  and  the  rights  of  the  different  confederacies.  The 
expenses  of  governing  would  be  multiplied  by  the  num- 
ber of  federal  governments.  The  danger  resulting  from 
foreign  influence  and  mutual  dissentions  would  not,  per-_ 
haps,  be  less  great  and  alarming  in  the  instance  of  differ- 
ent confederacies,  than  in  the  instance  of  different  though 
more  numerous  unassociated  states.   These  observations, 
and  many  others  that  might  be  made  on  the  subject,  will 
be  sufficient  to  evince,  that  a  division  of  the  United  States 
into  a  number  of  separate  confederacies  would  probablv 
Vol.  I.  3  N 
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be  an  unsatisfactory  and  an  unsuccessful  experiment.  The 
/remaining  s)rstem  which  the  American  States  may  aclopt 
is,  a  union  of  them  under  one  confederate  republic^  It 
will  not  be  necessary  to  employ  much  rime  or  many  argu- 
ments to  show,  that  this  is  the  most  eligible  system  that 
can  be  proposed.  By  adopting  this  system,  the  vigour 
and  decision  of  a  wide  spreading  monarchy  may  be  joined 
to  the  freedom  and  beneficence  of  a  contracted  republic. 
The  extent  of  territory,  the  diversity  of  climate  and  soil, 
the  number,  and  greatness,  and  connexion  of  lakes  and 
rivers,  with  which  the  United  States  are  intersected  and 
almost  surrounded,  all  indicate  an  enlarged  government 
to  be  fit  and  advantageous  for  them.  The  principles  and 
dispositions  of  their  citizens  indicate,  that  in  this  govern- 
ment liberty  shall  reign  triumphant.  Such  indeed  have 
been  the  general  opinions  and  wishes  entertained  since 
the  era  of  our  independence.  If  those  opinions  and  wishes 
are  as  well  founded  as  they  have  been  general,  the  late 
convention  were  justified  in  proposing  to  their  constitu- 
ents one  confederate  republic^  as  the  best  system  of  a 
national  government  for  the  United  States. 

In  .forming  this  system,  it  was  proper  to  give  minute 
attention  to  the  interest  of  all  the  parts;  but  there  was  a 
duty  of  still  higher  import — to  feel  and  to  show  a  predo- 
minating regard  to  the  superior  interests  of  the  whole.  If 
this  great  principle  had  not  prevailed,  the  plan  before  us 
would  never  have  made  its  appearance.  The  same  prin- 
ciple that  was  so  necessary  in  forming  it,  is  equally  ne- 
cessary in  our  deliberations,  whether  we  should  reject  or 
ratify  it. 

I  make  these  observations  with  a  design  to  prove  and 
illustrate  this  great  and  important  truth — that  in  our  de- 
cisions on  the  work  of  the  late  convention,  we  should  not 
limit  our  views  and  regards  to  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  aim  of  the  convention  was,  to  forma  system  of  good 
and  efficient  government  on  the  more  extensive  scale  of 
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the  United  States.  In  this,  as  in  every  other  instance,  the 
work  should  be  judged  with  the  same  spirit  with  which 
it  was  performed.  A  principle  of  duty  as  well  as  of  can- 
dour demands  this. 

We  have  remarked,  that  civil  government  is  necessary 
to  the  perfection  of  society:  we  now  remark,  that  civil 
liberty  is  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  civil  government. 
Civil  liberty  is  natural  liberty  itself,  devested  only  of  that 
part,  which,  placed  in  the  government,  produces  more  ^ 
good  and  happiness  to  the  community,  than  if  it  had  re- 
mained in  the  individual.  Hence  it  follows,  that  civil 
liberty,  while  it  resigns  a  part  of  natural  liberty,  retains 
the  free  and  generous  exercise  of  all  the  human  faculties, 
so  far  as  it  is  compatible  with  the  public  welfare. 

In  considering  and  developing  the  nature  and  end  of 
the  system  before  us,  it  is  necessary  to  mention  another 
kind  of  liberty,  which  has  not  yet,  as  far  as  I  know,  re- 
ceived a  name.  I  shall  distinguish  it  by  the  appellation 
of  federal  liberty.  When  a  single  government  is  institu- 
ted, the  individuals  of  which  it  is  composed  surrender 
to  it  a  part  of  their  natural  independence,  which  they  be- 
fore enjoyed  as  men.  When  a  confederate  republic  is  .^ 
instituted,  the  communities  of  which  it  is  composed  sur-  ** 
render  to  it  a  part  of  their  political  independence,  which 
they  before  enjoyed  as  states.  The  principles  which  di- 
rected, in  the  former  case,  what  part  of  the  natural  liberty 
of  the  man  ought  to  be  given  up,  and  what  part  ought  to 
be  retained,  will  give  similar  directions  in  the  latter  case. 
The  states  should  resign  to  the  national  government  that 
part,  and  that  part  only,  of  their  political  liberty,  which,  ^ 
placeoTln  that  government,  will  produce  more  good  to 
tnlTwhole,  than  if  it  had  remained  in  the  several  stal  s. 
While  they  resign  this  part  of  their  political  liberty,  they 
retain  the  free  and  generous  exercise  of  all-  their  ocuei 
faculties  as  states^,  so  far  as  it  is  compatible  with  the  \ 
fare  of  the  general  and  superintending  confederacy. 
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Since  states  as  well  as  citizens  are  represented  in  the 
constitution  before  us,  and  form  the  objects  on  which 
that  constitution  is  proposed  to  operate,  it  was  necessary 
to  notice  and  define  federal  as  well  as  civil  liberty. 

These  general  reflections  have  been  made  in  order  to 
introduce,  with  more  propriety  and  advantage,  a  practical 
illustration  of  the  end  proposed  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  late  convention. 

It  has  been  too  well  known — it  has  been  too  severely 
felt — that  the  present  confederation  is  inadequate  to  the 
government  and  to  the  exigencies  of  the  United  States. 
The  great  struggle  for  liberty  in  this  country,  should  it 
be  unsuccessful,  will  probably  be  the  last  one  which  she 
will  have  for  her  existence  and  prosperity,  in  any  part  of 
the  globe.  And  it  must  be  confessed,  that  this  struggle 
has,  in  some  of  the  stages  of  its  progress,  been  attended 
with  symptoms  that  forboded  no  fortunate  issue.  To  the 
iron  hand  of  tyranny,  which  was  lifted  up  against  her,  she 
manifested,  indeed,  an  intrepid  superiority.  She  broke  in 
pieces  the  fetters  which  were  forged  for  her,  and  showed 
that  she  was  unassailable  by  force.  But  she  was  environed 
by  dangers  of  another  kind,  and  springing  from  a  very- 
different  source.  While  she  kept  her  eye  steadily  fixed 
on  the  efforts  of  opposition,  licentiousness  was  secretly 
undermining  the  rock  on  which  she  stood. 

Need  I  call  to  your  remembrance  the  contrasted  scenes, 
of  which  we  have  been  witnesses?  On  the  glorious  con- 
clusion of  our  conflict  with  Britain,  what  high  expecta- 
tions were  formed  concerning  us  by  others!  What  high 
expectations  did  we  form  concerning  ourselves!  Have 
those  expectations  been  realized?  No.  What  has  been 
the  cause?  Did  our  citizens  lose  their  perseverance  and 
magnanimity?  No.  Did  they  become  insensible  of  resent- 
ment and  indignation  at  any  high  handed  attempt,  that 
might  have  been  made  to  injure  or  enslave  them?  No. 
What  then  has  been  the  cause?  The  truth  is,  we  dreaded 
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danger  only  on  one  side:  this  we  manfully  repelled.  But 
on  another  side,  danger,  not  less  formidable,  but  more 
insidious,  stole  in  upon  us;  and  our  unsuspicious  tempers 
were  not  sufficiently  attentive,  either  to  its  approach  or  to 
its  operations.  Those,  whom  foreign  strength  could  not 
overpower,  have  well  nigh  become  the  victims  of  internal 

anarchy. 

If  we  become  a  little  more  particular,  we  shall  find  that 
the  foregoing  representation  is  by  no  means  exaggerated. 
When  we  had  baffled  all  the  menaces  of  foreign  power, 
we  neglected  to  establish  among  ourselves  a  government, 
that  would  ensure  domestic  vigour  and  stability.  What 
was  the  consequence?  The  commencement  of  peace  was 
the  commencement  of  every  disgrace  and  distress,  that 
could  befal  a  people  in  a  peaceful  state.  Devoid  of  na- 
tional power,  we  could  not  prohibit  the  extravagance  of 
our  importations,  nor  could  we  derive  a  rerenue  from 
their  excess.  Devoid  of  national  importance,  we  could 
not  procure  for  our  exports  a  tolerable  sale  at  foreign 
markets.  Devoid  of  national  credit,  we  saw  our  public 
securities  melt  in  the  hands  of  the  holders,  like  snow 
before  the  sun.  Devoid  of  national  dignity,  we  could  not, 
in  some  instances,  perform  our  treaties  on  our  parts;  and, 
in  other  instances,  we  could  neither  obtain  nor  compel 
the  performance  of  them  on  the  part  of  others.  Devoid  of 
national  energy,  we  could  not  carry  into  execution  our 
own  resolutions,  decisions,  or  laws. 

Shall  I  become  more  particular  still?  The  tedious  de- 
tail would  disgust  me:  nor  is  it  now  necessary.  The  years 
of  languor  are  past.  We  have  felt  the  dishonour,  with 
which  we  have  been  covered:  we  have  seen  the  destruc- 
tion with  which  we  have  been  threatened.  We  have  pe- 
netrated to  the  causes  of  both,  and  when  we  have  once 
discovered  them,  we  have  begun  to  search  for  the  means 
of  removing  them.  For  the  confirmation  of  these  remarks, 
I  need  not  appeal  to  an  enumeration  of  facts.  The  pro- 
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ceedings  of  congress,  and  of  the  several  states,  are  replete 
with  them.  They  all  point  out  the  weakness  and  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  present  confederation  as  the  cause,  and  an 
efficient  general  government  as  the  only  cure  of  our  po- 
litical distempers. 

Under  these  impressions,  and  with  these  views,  was 
the  late  convention  appointed;  and  under  these  impres- 
sions, and  with  these  views,  the  late  convention  met. 
>-  We  now  see  the  great  end  which  they  proposed  to  ac- 
|  complish.  It  was  to  frame,  for  the  consideration  of  their 
\  constituents,    one   federal   and  national   constitution — a 
constitution  that  would  produce  the  advantages  of  good, 
[and  prevent  the  inconveniences  of  bad  government — a 
constitution,  whose  beneficence  and  energy  would  per- 
vade the  whole  union,  and  bind  and  embrace  the  interests 
gof  every  part — a  constitution  that  would  ensure  peace, 
Jfreedom,  and   happiness,    to   the   states  and   people   of 
America. 

We  are  now  naturally  led  to  examine  the  means,  by 
which  they  proposed  to  accomplish  this  end.  This  opens 
more  particularly  to  our  view  the  important  discussion 
before  us.  But  previously  to  our  entering  upon  it,  it  will 
not  be  improper  to  state  some  general  and  leading  prin- 
ciples of  government,  which  will  receive  particular  appli- 
cations in  the  course  of  our  investigation. 

There  necessarily  exists  in  every  government  a  power, 
from  which  there  is  no  appeal;  and  which,  for  that  reason, 
may  be  termed  supreme,  absolute,  and  uncontrollable. 
Where  does  this  power  reside?  To  this  question,  writers 
on  different  governments  will  give  different  answers.  Sir 
William  Blackstone  will  tell  you,  that  in  Britain,  the 
power  is  lodged  in  the  British  parliament;  that  the  par- 
liament may  alter  the  form  of  the  government;  and  that 
its  power  is  absolute  and  without  control.  The  idea  of  a 
constitution,  limiting  and  superintending  the  operations 
of  legislative  authority,  seems  not  to  have  been  accurately 
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understood  in  Britain.  There  are,  at  least,  no  traces  of 
practice,  conformable  to  such  a  principle.  The  British 
constitution  is  just  what  the  British  parliament  pleases. 
When  the  parliament  transferred  legislative  authority  to 
Henry  the  eighth,  the  act  transferring  it  could  not,  in  the 
strict  acceptation  of  the  term,  be  called  unconstitutional. 
To  control  the  power  and  conduct  of  the  legislature 
by  an  overruling  constitution,  was  an  improvement  in  the 
science  and  practice  of  government  reserved  to  the  Ame- 
rican States. 

Perhaps  some  politician,  who  has  not  considered,  with 
sufficient  accuracy,  our  political  systems,  would  answer, 
that,  in  our  governments,  the  supreme  power  was  vested 
in  the  constitutions.  This  opinion  approaches  a  step  nearer 
to  the  truth,  but  does  not  reach  it.  The  truth  is,  that,  in 
our  governments,  the  supreme,  absolute,  and  uncontrol-  * 
lable  power  remains  in  the  people.  As  our  constitutions 
are  superior  to  our  legislatures;  so  the  people  are  superi- 
or to  our  constitutions.  Indeed  the  superiority,  in  this 
last  instance,  is  much  greater;  for  the  people  possess,  over 
our  constitutions,  control  in  act,  as  well  as  in  right. 

The  consequence  is,  that  the  people  may  change  the 
constitutions,   whenever  and  however  they  please.   'This  X 
is^a^right,  of  which  no  positive  institution  can  ever  de- 
prive them. 

These  important  truths,  sir,  are  far  from  being  merely 
speculative:  we,  at  this  moment,  speak  and  deliberate 
under  their  immediate  and  benign  influence.  To  the  ope- 
ration of  these  truths,  we  are  to  ascribe  the  scene,  hith- 
erto unparalleled,  which  America  now  exhibits  to  the 
world — a  gentle,  a  peaceful,  a  voluntary,  and  a  deliberate 
transition  from  one  constitution  of  government  to  another. 
In  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  idea  of  revolutions  in 
government  is,  by  a  mournful  and  indissoluble  associa- 
tion, connected  with  the  idea  of  wars,  and  all  the  calami- 
ties attendant  on  wars.  But  happy  experience  teaches  us 
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to  view  such  revolutions  in  a  very  different  light — to 
consider  them  only  as  progressive  steps  in  improving  the 
knowledge  of  government,  and  increasing  the  happiness 
of  society  and  mankind. 

Oft  have  I  viewed  with  silent  pleasure  and  admiration 
the  force  and  prevalence,  through  the  United  States,  of 
this  principle — that  the  supreme  power  resides  in  the 
people;  and  that  they  never  part  with  it.  It  may  be  called 
the  panacea  in  politics.  There  can  be  no  disorder  in  the 
community  but  may  here  receive  a  radical  cure.  If  the 
error  be  in  the  legislature,  it  may  be  corrected  by  the 
constitution;  if  in  the  constitution,  it  may  be  corrected  by 
the  people.  There  is  a  remedy,  therefore,  for  every  dis- 
temper in  government,  if  the  people  are  not  wanting  to 
themselves.  For  aj)eople  wanting  to  themselves,  there 
is  no  remedy:  from  their  power,  as  we  have  seen,  there 
is  no  appeal:  to  their  error,  there  is  no  superior  principle 
of  correction. 

There  are  three  simple  species  of  government — mo- 
narchy7, where  the  supreme  power  is  in  a  single  person — 
aristocracy,  where  the  supreme  power  is  in  a  select  as- 
sembly, the  members  of  which  either  fill  up,  by  election, 
the  vacancies  in  their  own  body,  or  succeed  to  their  places 
in  it  by  inheritance,  property,  or  in  respect  of  some  per- 
sonal right  or  qualification — a  republic  or  democracy, 
where  the  people  at  large  retain  the  supreme  power,  and 
act  either  collectively  or  by  representation. 

Each  of  these  species  of  government  has  its  advantages 
and  disadvantages. 

The  advantages  of  a  monarchy  are,  strength,  despatch, 
secrecy,  unity  of  counsel.  Its  disadvantages  are,  tyranny, 
expense,  ignorance  of  the  situation  and  wants  of  the  peo- 
ple, insecurity,  unnecessary  wars,  evils  attending  elections 
or  successions. 

The  advantages  of  aristocracy  are,  wisdom,  arising 
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from  experience  and  education.  Its  disadvantages  are, 
dissensions  among  themselves,  oppression  to  the  lower 
orders. 

The  advantages  of  democracy  are,  liberty,  equal,  cau- 
tious, and  salutary  laws,  public  spirit,  frugality,  peace, 
opportunities  of  exciting  and  producing  abilities  of  the 
best  citizens.  Its  disadvantages  are,  dissensions,  the  delay 
and  disclosure  of  public  counsels,  the  imbecility  of  public 
measures  retarded  by  the  necessity  of  a  numerous  consent. 

A  government  may  be  composed  of  two  or  more  of 
the  simple  forms  above-mentioned.  Such  is  the  British 
government.  It  would  be  an  improper  government  for  the 
United  States;  because  it  is  inadequate  to  such  an  extent 
of  territory;  and  because  it  is  suited  to  an  establishment 
of  different  orders  of  men.  A  more  minute  comparison 
between  some  parts  of  the  British  constitution,  and  some 
parts  of  the  plan  before  us,  may,  perhaps,  find  a  proper 
place  in  a  subsequent  period  of  our  business. 

What  is  the  nature  and  kind  of  that  government,  which 
has  been  proposed  for  the  United  States,  by  the  late  con- 
vention? In  its  principle,  it  is  purely  democratical:  but 
that  principle  is  applied  in  different  forms,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  advantages,  and  exclude  the  inconveniences 
of  the  simple  modes  of  government. 

If  we  take  an  extended  and  accurate  view  of  it,  we 
shall  find  the  streams  of  power  running  in  different  direc- 
tions, in  different  dimensions,  and  at  different  heights, 
watering,  adorning,  and  fertilizing  the  fields  and  meadows, 
through  which  their  courses  are  led;  bitt  if  we  trace  them, 
we  shall  discover,  that  they  all  originally  flow  from  one 
abundant  fountain.  In  this  constitution,  all  authority  is 
derived  from  the  people. 

Fit  occasions  will  hereafter  offer  for  particular  remarks 
on  the  different  parts  of  the  plan.  I  have  now  to  ask  par- 
don of  the  house  for  detaining  them  so  long. 

Vol.  I.  3  0 
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COLONEL  HAMILTON'S  SPEECH, 

IN  THE  ASSEMBLY  OF  NEW  YORK,  ON  THE  18th  OF  FEBRUARY,  1787, 
WHEN  THE  IMPOST  WAS  UNDER  CONSIDERATION. 


XO  have  brought  nearly  to  a  close  a  volume  of  Ameri- 
can Eloquence,  without  offering  a  single  specimen  from 
the  Speeches  of  Hamilton,  will  naturally  have  excited  in 
the  reader  strong  emotions,  not  of  surprise  merely,  but  of 
regret  and  disapprobation;  and  until  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation is  given,  the  omission  will  in  all  likelihood  be 
regarded  with  censure,  and  perhaps  with  suspicion.  To 
those  who  entertain  such  feelings,  our  answer  is,  that  we 
do  not  yield  to  them  or  to  the  most  ardent  panegyrists  of 
that  great  man,  either  in  respect  for  his  virtues,  or  admi- 
ration of  his  talents.  Indeed  we  may  go  farther  and  truly 
say,  in  personal  affection  also.  Had  it  been  possible  to 
give  effect  to  the  wishes  of  our  hearts,  the  eloquence  of 
Hamilton  would  have  stood  foremost  in  place,  and  in 
quantity  the  largest.  But  after  diligent  inquiry  among 
persons  most  conversant  with  the  subject,  we  were  fain 
to  content  ourselves  with  the  uniform  assurance  of  every 
individual,  that  none  of  the  speeches  of  that  illustrious 
personage  had  ever  been  faithfully  reported.  In  the  ar- 
dour and  industry  of  this  pursuit,  we  can  safely  affirm 
that  no  library,  public  or  private,  to  which  we  could 
gain  access  was  left  unexplored.  What  strenuous  labour 
failed  to  accomplish,  however,  mere  accident  at  last 
partially  effected.  Endeavouring  to  while  away  a  tedious 
hour  of  indisposition  and  confinement,  with  an  old  torn 
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volume,  the  following  speech  of  our  favourite  orator  pre- 
sented itself.  Though  a  very  sorry  specimen  of  those  won- 
derful talents,  in  an  evil  hour  lost  to  the  country,  and 
perhaps  never  to  be  supplied,  we  yet  offer  it  to  the  public 
with  the  most  perfect  conviction  that  it  will  be  received 
and  hoarded  like  a  sacred  relic.  The  enthusiastic  venera- 
tion which  impels  grateful  and  good  men  to  treasure  up 
even  a  pebble  that  helped  to  cover  the  benefactor  of  his 
country,  and  to  deposit  in  the  most  sacred  part  of  their 
cabinets,  a  blade  of  grass  that  grew  upon  his  grave,  will 
endear  this  sketch,  imperfect  as  it  is,  of  our  Hamilton's 
eloquence,  to  every  man  who  sincerely  feels  that  it  is  an 
American  heart  which  beats  within  his  bosom. 

The  subject  upon  which  this  speech  was  delivered, 
must  be  familiarly  known  to  every  man  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  the  United  States.  Before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Federal  Constitution,  the  power  of  provid- 
ing for  the  public  exigencies  by  laying  duties  and  im- 
posts, resided  only  in  the  assemblies  of  the  different 
states.  When  therefore  it  became  necessary  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  general  government  and  to  pay  the 
debts  incurred  by  the  Union,  the  congress  of  that  day 
had  no  further  power  than  that  of  making  requisitions  for 
the  amount  upon  the  several  state  assemblies.  Through 
the  misconduct  of  those  assemblies,  requisitions  actually 
became  a  nullity,  or,  to  adopt  the  words  of  Washington, 
were  "  little  better  than  a  jest  and  a  bye-word  throughout 
the  land."  Among  the  many  efforts  made  by  congress 
and  by  the  best  men  of  the  union,  to  save  the  country 
from  the  ruin  and  disgrace  it  seemed  likely  to  incur  from 
this  delinquency  on  the  part  of  the  state  legislatures, 
was  a  proposal  to  them  to  confer  upon  congress  the  pre- 
rogative of  laying  an  impost. — It  was  upon  this  important 
question,  the  speech  was  made  by  General,  then  Colonel 
Hamilton,  of  which  the  following  is  a  fragment. 
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[The  beginning  of  this  speech  went  to  obviate  an 
objection  raised  against  granting  the  impost  to  congress, 
viz.  that  the  measure  was  inconsistent  with  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  state.  After  a  long  and  eloquent  discussion  of 
that  point,  Col.  Hamilton  proceeded  as  follows:] 

Mr.  Chairman, 

Flattering  myself  it  will  appear  to  the  committee 
that  the  constitution  at  least  offers  us  no  impediment,  I 
shall  proceed  to  other  topics  of  objection.  The  next  that 
presents  itself,  is  a  supposed  danger  to  liberty,  from 
granting  legislative  power  to  congress. 

But  before  I  enter  upon  this  subject,  to  remove  the 
aspersions  thrown  upon  that  body,  I  shall  give  a  short 
history  of  some  material  facts  relating  to  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  business.  To  excite  the  jealousies  of  the 
people,  it  has  been  industriously  represented  as  an  undue 
attempt  to  acquire  an  increase  of  power.  It  has  been  for- 
gotten, or  intentionally  overlooked,  that,  considering  it  in 
the  strongest  light,  as  a  proposal  to  alter  the  confederation, 
it  is  only  exercising  a  power  which  the  confederation  has 
in  direct  terms  reposed  in  congress;  who,  as  before  ob- 
served, are  by  the  thirteenth  article,  expressly  authorised 
to  propose  alterations. 

But  so  far  was  the  measure  from  originating  in  im- 
proper views  of  that  body,  that,  if  I  am  rightly  informed, 
it  did  not  originate  there  at  all:  it  was  first  suggested  by 
a  convention  of  the  four  eastern  states  and  New  York,  at 
Hartford:  and  I  believe  was  proposed  there  by  the  depu- 
ties of  this  state.  A  gentleman  on  our  bench,  unconnected 
with  congress,  who  now  hears  me,  (I  mean  judge  Ho- 
bart)  was  one  of  them.  It  was  dictated  by  a  principle 
which  bitter  experience  then  taught  us,  and  which  in 
peace  or  war  will  always  be  found  true — that  adequate 
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supplies  to  the  federal  treasury,  can  never  flow  from  any 
system,  which  requires  the  intervention  of  thirteen  deli- 
beratives,  between  the  call  and  the  execution. 

Congress  agreed  to  the  measure,  and  recommended  it. 
This  state  complied  without  hesitation.  All  parts  of  the 
government,  senate,  assembly,  and  council  of  revision, 
concurred.  Neither  the  constitution  nor  the  public  liberty 
presented  any  obstacle.  The  difficulties  from  these  sources 
are  a  recent  discovery. 

So  late  as  the  first  session  of  the  legislature  after  the 
evacuation  of  the  city,  the  governor  of  the  state,  in  his 
speech  to  both  houses,  gave  a  decided  countenance  to 
the  measure:  this  he  did,  though  not  in  express  terms, 
yet  by  implications  not  to  be  misunderstood. 

The  leading  opponents  of  the  impost,  of  the  present 
day,  have  all  of  them,  at  other  times,  either  concurred  in 
the  measure  in  its  most  exceptionable  form,  and  without 
the  qualifications  annexed  to  it  by  the  proposed  bill;  or 
have,  by  other  instances  of  conduct,  contradicted  their 
own  hypothesis  on  the  constitution,  which  professedly 
forms  the  main  prop  of  their  opposition. 

The  honourable  member  in  my  eye,  (Mr.  Jones,)  at 
the  last  session,  brought  in  a  bill  for  granting  to  congress 
the  power  of  regulating  the  trade  of  the  union.  This 
surely  includes  more  ample  legislative  authority  than  is 
comprehended  in  the  mere  power  of  levying  a  particular 
duty.  It  indeed  goes  to  a  prodigious  extent,  much  farther 
than  on  a  superficial  view  can  be  imagined.  Can  we  be- 
lieve that  the  constitutional  objection,  if  well  founded* 
would  so  long  have  passed  undiscovered?  Or  is  it  fair  to 
impute  to  congress,  criminal  motives  for  proposing  a 
measure,  which  was  first  recommended  to  them  by  five 
states;  or  for  persisting  in  that  measure,  after  the  unequi- 
vocal experience  they  have  had,  of  the  total  inefneacy  of 
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the  mode  provided  in  the  confederation,  for  supplying 
the  treasury  of  the  union? 

I  leave  the  answer  to  these  questions  to  the  good  sense 
and  candour  of  the  committee;  and  shall  return  to  the  ex- 
amination of  the  question,  how  far  the  power  proposed 
to  be  conferred  upon  congress  would  be  dangerous  to 
die  liberty  of  the  people?  And  here  I  ask, 

Whence  can  this  danger  arise?  The  members  of  con- 
gress are  chosen  annually  by  the  several  legislatures. 
They  are  removeable  at  any  moment  at  the  pleasure  of 
those  legislatures.  They  come  together  with  different 
habits,  prejudices,  and  interests.  They  are,  in  fact,  con- 
tinually changing.  How  is  it  possible  for  a  body  so  com- 
posed, to  be  formidable  to  the  liberties  of  states,  several 
of  which  are  large  empires  in  themselves? 

The  subversion  of  the  liberty  of  these  states  could  not 
be  the  business  of  a  day.  It  would,  at  least,  require  time, 
premeditation,  and  concert.  Can  it  be  supposed,  that  the 
members  of  a  body  so  constituted,  would  be  unanimous 
in  a  scheme  of  usurpation?  If  they  were  not,  would  it  not 
be  discovered  and  disclosed?  If  we  could  even  suppose 
this  unanimity  among  one  set  of  men,  can  we  believe 
that  all  the  new  members,  who  are  yearly  sent  from  one 
state  or  another,  would  instantly  enter  into  the  same 
views?  Would  there  not  be  found  one  honest  man  to 
•warn  his  country  of  the  danger? 

Suppose  the  worst:  suppose  the  combination  entered 
into,  and  continued:  the  execution  would  at  least  an- 
nounce the  design;  and  the  means  of  defence  would  be 
easy.  Consider  the  separate  power  of  several  of  these 
states,  and  the  situation  of  all.  Consider  the  extent,  po- 
pulousness,  and  resources  of  Massachusetts,  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania;  I  might  add,  of  New  York,  Connecticut, 
and  other  states.  Where  could  congress  find  means  suffi- 
cient to  subvert  the  government  and  liberties  of  either  of 
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ihese  states?  Or  rather,  where  find  means  sufficient  to 
effect  the  conquest  of  all?  If  an  attempt  was  made  upon 
one,  the  others,  from  a  sense  of  common  danger,  would 
make  common  cause:  and  they  could  immediately  unite, 
and  provide  for  their  joint  defence. 

There  is  one  consideration  of  immense  force  in  this 
question,  not  sufficiently  attended  to.  It  is  this,  that  each 
state  possesses  in  itself  the  full  powers  of  government; 
and  can  at  once,  in  a  regular  and  constitutional  way,  take 
measures  for  the  preservation  of  its  rights.  In  a  single 
kingdom  or  state,  if  the  rulers  attempt  to  establish  a  ty- 
ranny, the  people  can  only  defend  themselves  by  a  tu- 
multuary insurrection.  They  must  run  to  arms  without 
concert  or  plan;  while  the  usurpers,  clothed  with  the 
forms  of  legal  authority,  can  employ  the  forces  of  the 
state  to  suppress  them  in  embryo,  and  before  they  can 
have  time  or  opportunity  to  give  system  to  their  opposi- 
tion. With  us  the  case  is  widely  different.  Each  state  has 
a  government  completely  organized  in  itself;  and  can  at 
ence  enter  into  a  regular  plan  of  defence  with  the  forces 
of  the  community  at  its  command;  it  can  immediately 
form  connections  with  its  neighbours,  or  even  with  fo- 
reign powers,  if  necessary. 

In  a  contest  of  this  kind,  the  body  of  the  people  will 
always  be  on  the  side  of  the  state-governments.  This  will 
not  only  result  from  their  love  of  liberty,  and  regard  to 
their  own  safety,  but  from  other  strong  principles  of  hu- 
man nature.  The  state-governments  operate  upon  those 
immediate  familiar  personal  concerns,  to  which  the  sen- 
sibility of  individuals  is  awake.  The  distribution  of  pri- 
vate justice  belonging  to  them,  they  must  always  appear 
to  the  senses  of  the  people  as  the  immediate  guardians 
of  their  rights.  They  will,  of  course,  have  the  strongest 
hold  on  their  attachment,  respect  and  obedience.  Another 
circumstance  will  contribute  to  the  same  end:  far  the 
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greatest  number  of  offices  and  employments  are  in  the 
gift  of  the  states  separately:  the  weight  of  official  influ- 
ence will,  therefore,  be  in  favour  of  the  state- govern- 
ments: and  with  all  these  advantages,  they  cannot  fail  to 
carry  the  people  along  with  them  in  every  contest  with 
the  general  government,  in  which  they  are  not  palpably  in 
the  wrong,  and  often  when  they  are.  What  is  to  be  feared 
from  the  efforts  of  congress  to  establish  a  tyranny,  with 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  under  the  direction  of  their 
state- governments,  combined  in  opposition  to  their  views? 
Must  not  their  attempts  recoil  upon  themselves,  and  ter- 
minate in  their  own  disgrace?  Or  rather  would  not  these 
considerations,  if  they  were  insensible  to  other  motives, 
forever  restrain  them  from  making  such  attempts? 

The  causes  taken  notice  of,  as  securing  the  attachment 
of  the  people  to  their  local  governments,  present  us  with 
another  important  truth — the  natural  imbecility  of  federal 
governments,  and  the  danger  that  they  will  never  be  able 
to  exercise  power  enough  to  manage  the  general  affairs 
of  the  union.  Though  the  states  will  have  a  common  in- 
terest, yet  they  will  also  have  a  particular  interest.  For 
example,  as  a  part  of  the  union,  it  will  be  the  interest  of 
every  state,  that  the  general  government  should  be  sup- 
plied with  the  revenues  necessary  for  the  national  pur- 
poses: but  it  will  be  the  particular  interest  of  each  state, 
to  pay  as  little  itself,  and  to  let  its  neighbours  pay  as 
much  as  possible.  Particular  interests  have  always  more 
influence  upon  men  than  general.  The  several  states, 
therefore,  consulting  their  immediate  advantage,  may  be 
considered  as  so  many  eccentric  powers,  tending  in  a 
contrary  direction  to  the  government  of  the  union:  and 
as  they  will  generally  carry  the  people  along  with  them, 
the  confederation  will  be  in  continual  danger  of  disso- 
lution. 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  real  rock  upon  which  the 
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happiness  of  this  country  is  likely  to  split.  This  is  the 
point  to  which  our  fears  and  cares  should  be  directed. 
To  guard  against  this,  and  not  to  terrify  ourselves  with 
imaginary  dangers  from  the  spectre  of  power  in  congress, 
will  be  our  true  wisdom. 

But  let  us  examine  a  little  more  closely  the  measure 
under  consideration.  What  does  the  bill  before  us  require 
us  to  do?  merely  to  grant  certain  duties  on  imposts  to 
the  United  States,  for  the  short  period  of  twenty-five 
years,  to  be  applied  to  the  discharge  of  the  principal  and 
interest  of  the  debts  contracted  for  the  support  of  the 
late  vvar;  the  collection  of  which  duties,  is  to  be  made  by 
officers  appointed  by  the  state,  but  accountable  to  con- 
gress according  to  such  general  regulations  as  the  United 
States  shall  establish;  subject  to  these  important  checks, 
that  no  citizen  shall  be  carried  out  of  the  state  for  trial; 
that  all  prosecutions  shall  be  in  our  own  courts;  that  no 
excessive  fines  or  penalties  shall  be  imposed;  and  that 
a  yearly  account  of  the  proceeds  and  application  of  the 
revenue  shall  be  rendered  to  the  legislature;  on  failure 
of  which,  it  reserves  to  itself  a  right  of  repealing  its  grant. 

Is  it  possible  for  any  measure  to  be  better  guarded? 
or  is  it  possible  that  a  grant  for  such  precise  objects,  and 
with  so  many  checks,  can  be  dangerous  to  the  public 
liberty? 

Having  now,  I  trust,  satisfactorily  shown  that  the  con- 
stitution offers  no  obstacle  to  the  measure — and  that  the 
liberty  of  the  people  cannot  be  endangered  by  it — it  re- 
mains only  to  consider  it  in  the  view  of  revenue. 

The  sole  question  left  for  discussion,  is,  whether  it  be 
an  eligible  mode  of  supplying  the  federal  treasury  or  not? 

The  better  to  answer  this  question,  it  will  be  of  use  to 
examine  how  far  the  mode  by  quotas  and  requisitions 
has  been  found  competent  to  the  public  exigencies. 

Vol.  I.  3  P 
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The  universal  delinquency  of  the  states,  during  the 
war,  shall  be  passed  over  with  the  bare  mention  of  it. 
The  public  embarrassments  were  a  plausible  apology  for 
that  delinquency:  and  it  was  hoped  the  peace  would  pro- 
duce greater  punctuality — the  experiment  has  disap- 
pointed that  hope  to  a  degree,  which  confounds  the  least 
sanguine.  A  comparative  view  of  the  compliances  of  the 
several  states,  for  the  five  last  years,  will  furnish  a  strik- 
ing result. 

During  that  period,  as  appears  by  a  statement  on  our 
files,  New  Hampshire,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
and  Georgia,  have  paid  nothing.  1  say  nothing,  because 
the  only  actual  payment,  is  the  trifling  sum  of  about 
seven  thousand  dollars,  by  New  Hampshire.  South  Caro- 
lina indeed  has  credits,  but  these  are  merely  by  way  of 
discount,  on  the  supplies  furnished  by  her  during  the  war, 
in  consideration  of  her  peculiar  sufferings  and  exertions 
while  the  immediate  theatre  of  it. 

Connecticut  and  Delaware  have  paid  about  one-third 
of  their  requisitions.  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Maryland,  about  one  half.  Virginia,  about  three-fifths. 
Pennsylvania,  nearly  the  whole,  and  New  York,  more 
than  her  quota. 

These  proportions  are  taken  on  the  specie  requisitions; 
the  indents  have  been  very  partially  paid,  and  in  their 
present  state,  are  of  little  account. 

The  payments  into  the  federal  treasury  have  declined 
rapidly  each  year.  The  whole  amount,  for  three  3  ears 
past,  in  specie,  has  not  exceeded  one  million  four  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  of  which  New  York  has  paid  one 
hundred  per  cent,  more  than  her  proportion.  This  sum, 
little  more  than  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year,  it 
will  readily  be  conceived,  has  been  exhausted  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  civil  establishments  of  the  union,  and  the 
necessary  guards  and  garrisons  at  public  arsenals,  and  on 
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the  frontiers;  without  any  surplus  for  paying  any  part  of 
the  debt,  foreign  or  domestic,  principal  or  interest. 

Things  are  continually  growing  worse;  the  last  year  in 
particular  produced  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  that  from  only  two  or  three  states.  Several  of 
the  states  have  been  so  long  unaccustomed  to  pay,  that 
they  seem  no  longer  concerned  even  about  the  appear- 
ances of  compliance. 

Connecticut  and  Jersey  have  almost  formally  declined 
paying  any  longer.  The  ostensible  motive  is  the  non-con- 
currence of  this  state  in  the  impost  system.  The  real  one 
must  be  conjectured  from  the  fact. 

Pennsylvania,  if  I  understand  the  scope  of  some  late 
resolutions,  means  to  discount  the  interest  she  pays  on 
her  assumption  to  her  own  citizens:  in  which  case,  there 
will  be  little  coming  from  her  to  the  United  States.  This 
seems  to  be  bringing  matters  to  a  crisis. 

The  pecuniary  support  of  the  federal  government  has 
of  late  devolved  almost  entirely  upon  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York.  If  Pennsylvania  refuses  to  continue  her  aid, 
what  will  be  the  situation  of  New  York?  Are  we  willing 
to  be  the  Atlas  of  the  union?  or  are  we  willing  to  see  it 
perish? 

This  seems  to  be  the  alternative.  Is  there  not  a  species 
of  political  knight-errantry  in  adhering  pertinaciously  to 
a  system  which  throws  the  whole  weight  of  the  confede- 
racy upon  this  state,  or  upon  one  or  two  more?  Is  it  not 
our  interest  on  mere  calculations  of  state  policy  to  pro- 
mote a  measure  which  operating  under  the  same  regula- 
tions in  every  state,  must  produce  an  equal,  or  nearly 
equal  effect  every  where,  and  oblige  all  the  states  to  share 
the  common  burden? 

If  the  impost  is  granted  to  the  United  States,  with  a 
power  of  levying  it,  it  must  have  a  proportional  effect 
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in  all  the  states;  for  the  same  mode  of  collection  every 
where,  will  have  nearly  the  same  result  every  where. 

What  must  be  the  final  issue  of  the  present  state  of 
things?  Will  the  few  states  that  now  contribute,  be  will- 
ing to  contribute  much  longer?  Shall  we  ourselves  be 
long  content  with  bearing  the  burden  singly?  Will  not 
our  zeal  for  a  particular  system  soon  give  way  to  the 
pressure  of  so  unequal  a  weight?  and  if  all  the  states 
cease  to  pay,  what  is  to  become  of  the  union?  It  is  some- 
times asked,  why  do  not  congress  oblige  the  states  to  do 
their  duty:  but  where  are  the  means?  Where  are  the  fleets 
and  armies,  where  the  federal  treasury  to  support  those 
fleets  and  armies,  to  enforce  the  requisitions  of  the  union? 
All  methods,  short  of  coercion,  have  repeatedly  been 
tried  in  vain. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  another  most  important  enquiry. 
How  are  we  to  pay  our  foreign  debt? 

This,  I  think,  is  estimated  at  about  seven  millions  of 
dollars,  which  will  every  year  increase  with  the  accumu- 
lations of  interest.  If  we  pay  neither  principal  nor  interest, 
we  not  only  abandon  all  pretensions  to  character  as  a  na- 
tion, but  we  endanger  the  public  peace.  However  it  may 
be  in  our  power  to  evade  the  just  demands  of  our  do- 
mestic creditors,  our  foreign  creditors  must  and  will  be 
paid. 

They  have  power  to  enforce  their  demands:  and  sooner 
or  later  they  may  be  expected  to  do  it.  It  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  endeavour  to  excite  the  apprehensions  of  the 
committee,  but  I  would  appeal  to  their  prudence.  A  dis- 
creet attention  to  the  consequences  of  national  measures 
is  no  impeachment  of  our  firmness. 

The  foreign  debt,  I  say,  must  sooner  or  later  be  paid: 
and  the  longer  provision  is  delayed,  the  heavier  it  must 
fall  at  last. 

We  require  about  one  million,  six  hundred  thousand 
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dollars  to  discharge  the  interest  and  instalments  of  the 
present  year;  about  a  million  annually,  upon  an  average, 
for  ten  years  more;  and  about  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  another  ten  years. 

The  product  of  the  impost  may  be  computed  at  about 
a  million  of  dollars  annually.  It  is  an  increasing  fund — 
this  fund  would  not  only  suffice  for  the  discharge  of  the 
foreign  debt,  but  important  operations  might  be  ingrafted 
upon  it,  towards  the  extinguishment  of  the  domestic 
debt. 

Is  it  possible  to  hesitate  about  the  propriety  of  adopt- 
ing a  resource  so  easy  in  itself,  and  so  extensive  in  its 
effects? 

Here  I  may  expect  to  be  told  there  is  no  objection  to 
employing  this  resource;  the  act  of  the  last  session  does 
it.  The  only  dispute  is  about  the  mode.  We  are  willing  to 
grant  the  money,  but  not  the  power  required  from  us. 
Money  will  pay  our  debts:  power  may  destroy  our  liber- 
ties. It  has  been  insinuated  that  nothing  but  a  lust  of 
power  would  have  prevented  congress  from  accepting 
the  grant  in  the  shape  it  has  already  passed  the  legisla- 
ture. 

This  is  a  severe  charge;  if  true,  it  ought  undoubtedly 
to  prevent  our  going  a  step  further.  But  it  is  easy  to 
show  that  congress  could  not  have  accepted  our  grant 
without  removing  themselves  further  from  the  objects 
than  they  now  are.  To  gain  one  state,  they  must  have 
lost  all  the  others. 

The  grants  of  every  state  are  accompanied  with  a  con- 
dition, that  similar  grants  be  made  by  the  other  states. 
It  is  not  denied  that  our  act  is  essentially  different  from 
theirs.  Their  acts  give  the  United  States  the  power  of 
collecting  the  duty — ours  reserves  it  to  the  state,  and 
makes  it  receivable  in  paper  money. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  accepting  our  grant 
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would  be  a  relinquishment  of  the  grants  of  the  other 
states.  They  must  take  the  matter  up  anew,  and  do  the 
work  over  again,  to  accommodate  it  to  our  standard.  In 
order  to  anchor  one  state,  would  it  have  been  wise  to  set 
twelve,  or  at  least  eleven  others  afloat? 

It  is  said  that  the  states  which  have  granted  more, 
would  certainly  be  willing  to  grant  less.  They  would 
easily  accommodate  their  acts  to  that  of  New  York,  as 
more  favourable  to  their  own  power  and  security. 

But  would  Massachusetts  and  Virginia,  which  have  no 
paper  money  of  their  own,  accede  to  a  plan  that  permitted 
other  states  to  pay  in  paper,  while  they  paid  in  specie? 
Would  they  consent  that  their  citizens  should  pay  twenty 
shillings  in  the  pound,  while  the  citizens  of  Rhode  Island 
paid  only  four,  the  citizens  of  North  Carolina,  ten,  and 
of  the  other  states  in  different  degrees  of  inequality,  in 
proportion  to  the  relative  depreciation  of  their  paper?  Is 
it  wise  in  this  state  to  cherish  a  plan  that  gives  such  ad- 
vantage to  the  citizens  of  other  states  over  its  own? 

The  paper  money  of  the  state  of  New  York,  in  most 
transactions,  is  equal  to  gold  and  silver — that  of  Rhode 
Island  is  depreciated  to  five  for  one — that  of  North  Ca- 
rolina, to  two  for  one — that  of  South  Carolina  may  per- 
haps be  worth  fifteen  shillings  in  the  pound. 

If  the  states  pay  the  duties  in  paper,  is  it  not  evident, 
that  for  every  pound  of  that  duty  consumed  by  the  citizen 
of  New  York,  he  would  pay  twenty  shillings,  while  the 
citizen  of  South  Carolina  would  pay  fifteen  shillings,  of 
North  Carolina,  ten  shillings,  and  Rhode  Island,  only 
four? 

This  consideration  alone  is  sufficient  to  condemn  the 
plan  of  our  grant  of  last  session,  and  to  prove  incontest- 
ably,  that  the  states  which  are  averse  to  emitting  a  paper 
currency,  or  have  it  in  their  power  to  support  one  when 
emitted,  would  never  come  into  it. 
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Again,  would  those  states,  which,  by  their  public  acts 
demonstrate  a  conviction  that  the  powers  of  the  union 
require  augmentation — which  are  conscious  of  energy  in 
their  own  administration — would  they  be  willing  to  con- 
cur in  a  plan,  which  left  the  collection  of  the  duties  in 
the  hands  of  each  state,  and  of  course  subject  to  all  the 
inequalities  which  a  more  or  less  vigorous  system  of  col- 
lection would  produce? 

This,  too,  is  an  idea  which  ought  to  have  great  weight 
with  us — we  have  better  habits  of  government  than  are 
to  be  found  in  some  of  the  states — and  our  constitution 
admits  of  more  energy  than  the  constitution  of  most  of 
the  other  states:  the  duties,  therefore,  would  be  more 
effectually  collected  with  us  than  in  such  states,  and  this 
would  have  a  similar  effect  to  the  depreciation  of  the 
money,  in  imposing  a  great  burden  on  the  citizens  of 
this  state. 

If  any  state  should  incline  to  evade  the  payment  of  the 
duties,  having  the  collection  in  its  own  hands,  nothing 
would  be  easier  than  to  effect  it,  and  without  materially 
sacrificing  appearances. 

It  is  manifest  from  this  view  of  the  subject,  that  we 
have  the  strongest  reasons  as  a  state,  to  depart  from  our 
own  act;  and  that  it  would  have  been  highly  injudicious 
in  congress  to  have  accepted  it. 

If  there  even  had  been  a  prospect  of  the  concurrence 
of  the  other  states  in  the  plan,  how  inadequate  would  it 
have  been  to  the  public  exigencies — fettered  with  the 
embarrassments  of  a  depreciating  paper? 

It  is  to  no  purpose  to  say  that  the  faith  of  the  state  was 
pledged  by  the  act,  to  make  the  paper  equal  to  gold  and 
silver — and  that  the  other  states  would  be  obliged  to  do 
the  same:  what  greater  dependence  can  be  had  on  the 
faith  of  the  states  pledged  to  this  measure,  than  on  the 
faith  they  pledged  in  the  confederation,  sanctioned  by  a 
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solemn  appeal  to  heaven?  If  the  obligations  of  faith  in 
one  case,  have  had  so  little  influence  upon  their  conduct 
in  respect  to  the  requisitions  of  congress;  what  hope  can 
there  be  that  they  would  have  greater  influence  in  respect 
to  the  deficiencies  of  the  paper  money? 

There  yet  remains  an  important  light,  in  which   to 
consider  the  subject  in  the  view  of  revenue.  It  is  a  clear 
point,  that  we  cannot  carry  the  duties  upon  imposts  to 
the  same  extent  by  separate  arrangements  as  by  a  general 
plan;  we  must  regulate  ourselves  by  what  we  find  done 
in  the  neighbouring  states.  While  Pennsylvania  has  only 
two  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  her  importations,  we  cannot 
greatly  exceed  her;  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the 
same,  or  nearly  the  same  rate.  To  go  much  beyond  it 
would  injure  our  commerce  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and 
would  defeat  itself — while  the  ports  of  Connecticut  and 
Jersey  are  open  to  the  introduction  of  goods,  free  from 
duty,  and  the  conveyance  from  them  to  us  is  so  easy — 
while  they  consider  our  imposts  as  an  ungenerous  ad- 
vantage taken  of  them,  which  it  would  be  laudable  to 
elude,  the  duties  must  be  light,  or  they  would  be  evaded: 
the  facility  of  doing  it,  and  the  temptation  to  do  it,  would 
be  both  so  great,  that  we  should,  perhaps,  collect  less  by 
an  increase  of  the  rates,  than  we  do  now.  Already  do  we 
experience  the  effects  of  this  situation.  But  if  the  duties 
were  to  be  levied  under  a  common  direction,  with  the 
same  precautions  every  where  to  guard  against  smug- 
gling, they  might,  without  prejudice  to  trade,  be  carried 
to  a  much  more  considerable  height. 

As  things  now  stand,  we  must  adhere  to  the  present 
standard  of  duties  without  any  material  alterations.  Sup- 
pose this  to  produce  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year.  The 
duties  to  be  granted  to  congress  ought,  in  proportion, 
to  produce  double  that  sum.  To' this  it  appears,  by  a 
scheme  now  before  us,  that  additional  duties  might  be 
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imposed  for  the  use  of  the  state,  on  certain  enumerated 
articles,  to  the  amount  of  thirty  thousand  pounds.  This 
would  be  an  augmentation  of  our  national  revenue,  by 
indirect  taxation,  to  the  extent  of  eighty  thousand  pounds 
a  year — an  immense  object  in  a  single  state,  and  which 
alone  demonstrates  the  good  policy  of  the  measure. 

It  is  no  objection  to  say  that  a  great  part  of  this  fund 
will  be  dedicated  to  the  use  of  the  United  States.  Their 
exigencies  must  be  supplied  in  some  way  or  other.  The 
more  is  done  towards  it  by  means  of  the  impost,  the  less 
will  be  to  be  done  in  other  modes.  If  we  do  not  employ 
that  resource  to  the  best  account,  we  must  find  others  in 
direct  taxation,  and  to  this  are  opposed  all  the  habits  and 
prejudices  of  the  community.  There  is  not  a  farmer  in 
the  state,  who  would  not  pay  a  shilling  in  the  voluntary 
consumption  of  articles  on  which  a  duty  is  paid,  rather 
than  a  penny  imposed  immediately  on  his  house  and 
land. 

There  is  but  one  objection  to  the  measure  under  con- 
sideration, that  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  which  yet 
remains  to  be  discussed.  I  mean  the  effect  it  is  supposed 
it  would  have  upon  our  paper  currency.  It  is  said,  the 
diversion  of  this  fund  would  leave  the  credit  of  the  paper 
without  any  effectual  support. 

Though  I  should  not  be  disposed  to  put  a  conside- 
ration of  this  kind  in  competition  with  the  safety  of  the 
union,  yet  I  should  be  extremely  cautious  about  any 
thing  that  might  affect  our  currency.  The  legislature  hav- 
ing thought  an  emission  of  paper  adviseable,  I  consider 
it  my  duty,  as  a  representative  of  the  people,  to  take  care 
©f  its  credit.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  apprehensions  on 
this  ground,  are  without  foundation. 

What  has  hitherto  been  the  principal  support  of  the 
credit  of  the  paper?  Two  things:  the  universal  demand 
for  money,  and  the  immediate  interest  of  the  merchants 
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to  countenance  whatever  would  facilitate  the  recovery  of 
their  debts.  The  first  cause  begat  a  general  clamour  in 
the  country  for  a  paper  emission,  and  a  disposition  to 
uphold  its  credit.  The  farmers  appeared  willing  to  ex- 
change their  produce  for  it.  The  merchants,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  large  debts  out-standing.  They  supposed  that 
giving  a  free  circulation  to  the  paper,  would  enable  their 
customers  in  the  country  to  pay;  and  as  they  perceived 
that  they  would  have  it  in  their  power  to  convert  the 
money  into  produce,  they  naturally  resolved  to  give  it 
their  support. 

These  causes  combined  to  introduce  the  money  into 
general  circulation:  and,  having  once  obtained  credit,  it 
will  now  be  able  to  support  itself. 

The  chief  difficulty  to  have  been  apprehended  in  res- 
pect to  the  paper,  was,  to  overcome  the  diffidence  which 
the  still  recent  experience  of  depreciating  paper,  had  in- 
stilled into  men's  minds.  This,  it  was  to  have  been  feared 
would  have  shaken  its  credit  at  its  outset:  and,  if  it  had 
once  begun  to  sink,  it  would  have  been  no  easy  matter 
to  prevent  its  total  decline. 

The  event  has,  however,  turned  out  otherwise:  and 
the  money  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  conciliate  the 
public  confidence.  This  point  gained,  there  need  be  no 
apprehensions  for  its  future  fate,  unless  the  government 
should  do  something  to  destroy  that  confidence. 

The  causes,  that  first  gave  it  credit,  still  operate;  and 
will  in  all  probability  continue  to  do  so.  The  demand  for 
money  has  not  lessened:  and  the  merchant  has  still  the 
same  inducement  to  countenance  the  circulation  of  the 
paper. 

I  shall  not  deny  that  the  outlet  which  the  payment  of 
duties  furnished  to  the  merchant,  was  an  additional  mo- 
tive to  the  reception  of  the  paper.  Nor  is  it  proposed  to 
take  away  this  motive.  There  is  now  before  this  house  a 
bill,  one  object  of  which  is,  the  establishment  of  a  state- 
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impost  on  certain  enumerated  articles,  in  addition  to  that 
to  be  granted  to  the  United  States.  It  is  computed,  on 
very  good  grounds,  that  the  additional  duties  would 
amount  to  about  thirty  thousand  pounds:  and,  as  they 
would  be  payable  in  paper  currency,  they  would  create 
a  sufficient  demand  upon  the  merchant,  to  leave  him,  in 
this  respect,  substantially  the  same  inducement  which  he 
has  now.  Indeed,  independent  of  this,  the  readiness  of 
the  trading  people  to  take  the  money,  can  never  be 
doubted,  while  it  will  freely  command  the  commodities 
of  the  country:  for  this,  to  them,  is  the  most  important 
use  they  can  make  of  it. 

But  besides  the  state-impost,  there  must  be  other  taxes: 
and  these  will  all  contribute  to  create  a  demand  for  the 
money,  which  is  all  we  now  mean,  when  we  talk  of  funds 
for  its  support:  for  there  are  none  appropriated  for  the 
redemption  of  the  paper. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  additional  duties  will  be  a  com- 
petent substitute  for  those  now  in  existence:  and  the 
general  good  will  of  the  community  towards  the  paper, 
will  be  the  best  security  for  its  credit. 

Having  now  shown,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  is  no 
constitutional  impediment  to  the  adoption  of  the  bill — 
that  there  is  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  to  the  public 
liberty,  from  giving  the  power  in  question  to  the  United 
States — and  that,  in  the  view  of  revenue,  the  measure 
under  consideration  is  not  only  expedient  but  necessary 
— let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  other  side  of  this  im- 
portant subject:  let  us  ask  ourselves,  what  will  be  the 
consequence  of  rejecting  the  bill?  what  will  be  the  situa- 
tion of  our  national  affairs,  if  they  are  left  much  longer 
to  float  in  the  chaos,  in  which  they  are  now  involved. 

Can  our  national  character  be  preserved  without  pay- 
ing our  debts?  Can  the  union  subsist  without  revenue? 
Have  we  realized  the  consequences  which  would  attend 
its  dissolution? 
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If  these  states  are  not  united  under  a  federal  govern- 
ment, they  will  infallibly  have  wars  with  each  other:  and 
their  divisions  will  subject  them  to  all  the  mischiefs  of 
foreign  influence  and  intrigue.  The  human  passions  will 
never  want  objects  of  hostility.  The  western  territory  is  an 
obvious  and  fruitful  source  of  contest.  Let  us  also  cast  our 
eye  upon  the  map  of  this  state,  intersected  from  one  extre- 
mity to  the  other  by  a  large  navigable  river.  In  the  event 
of  a  rupture  with  them,  what  is  to  hinder  our  metropolis 
from  becoming  a  prey  to  our  neighbours?  Is  it  even  sup- 
posable  that  they  would  suffer  it  to  remain  the  nursery 
of  wealth  to  a  distinct  community? 

These  subjects  are  delicate:  but  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
template them,  to  teach  us  to  form  a  true  estimate  of  our 
situation. 

Wars  with  each  other  would  beget  standing  armies — 
a  source  of  more  real  danger  to  our  liberties,  than  all  the 
power  that  could  be  conferred  upon  the  representatives 
of  the  people.  And  wars  with  each  other  would  lead  to 
opposite  alliances  with  foreign  powers,  and  plunge  us 
into  all  the  labyrinths  of  European  politics. 

The  Romans,  in  their  progress  to  universal  dominion, 
when  they  conceived  the  project  of  subduing  the  refrac- 
tory spirit  of  the  Grecian  republics,  which  composed  the 
famous  Achaean  league,  began  by  sowing  dissentions 
among  them,  and  instilling  jealousies  of  each  other,  and 
of  the  common  head;  and  finished  by  making  them  a 
province  of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  application  is  easy.  If  there  are  any  foreign  ene- 
mies, if  there  are  any  domestic  foes  to  this  country,  all 
their  arts  and  artifices  will  be  employed  to  effect  a  dis- 
solution of  the  union.  This  cannot  be  better  done  than 
by  sowing  jealousies  of  the  federal  head,  and  cultivating;: 
in  each  state  an  undue  attachment  to  its  power. 
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